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Tuesday,  November  19th,  1895. 

The  President  (Mr.  E.  Clodd)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced, 
viz.:  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Mr.  T.  E.  M.  Dick,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Maitland,  Miss  Grace  Grimsey,  and  the  Grand  Ducal 
Library,  Weimar. 

The  deaths  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  M.  Charles  Ploix, 
Dr.  R.  Brown,  Dr.  G.  Stephens,  Professor  Veitch,  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Hamilton  ;  and  the  resignations  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Ivor  Herbert,  Captain  Gurdon,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Pye,  A.  E. 
Crawley,  J.  Davidson,  R.  Hope  Moncrieff,  Elliot  Stock, 
T.  F.  Crane,  W.  H.  Booker,  Miss  R.  Stephen,  and  the 
Haute  Ecole,  Sophia,  were  also  announced. 

The  following  books  and  pamphlets  presented  to  the 
Society  by  their  respective  authors  since  the  last  meeting 
were  laid  on  the  table,  viz.  :  Language  of  the  Threshing 
Floor ^  and  Tamil  Customs  and  Notions,  by  J.  P.  Lewis; 
An  Omaha  Idea,  and  The  Ancient  Science  of  Motion,  by 
N.  A.  List ;  The  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric  Times,  by 
J.  F.  Hewitt;  An  Introduction  to  Folk-Lore,  by  M.  Roalfe 
Cox;  also  Short  Cuts  for  Beginners,  &c.,  by  a  Trader,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  R.  E.  Dennett;   Sinhalese  Customs  and  Cere- 
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monies^  by  H.  C.  P.  Bell,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Lewis;  The 
Arthurian  Epic,  by  S.  H.  Gurteen,  presented  by  the 
Reviewer  in  the  Athenxiim  ;  Chinook  Texts,  by  F.  Boas, 
Investigations  in  the  James  and  Poto?nac  Valleys,  by 
G.  Fowke,  and  The  Sioiian  Tribes  of  the  East,  by  J.  Mooney, 
all  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy  exhibited  and  explained  some 
Charms  against  the  Evil  Eye,  and  afterwards  answered 
questions  put  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  remarks  by 
Messrs.  Nutt,  Gomme,  Jacobs^  Baverstock,  and  others. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Wheeler  exhibited  a  nest  egg  with  ten  recep- 
tacles purchased  at  the  Cattle  Market,  Holloway,  where  it 
was  sold  as  "  a  lucky  egg  "  and  "  a  great  conjure,"  and 
which  he  believed  was  so  regarded  by  the  usual  buyers. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Story 
of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  in  the  ancient  Armenian  and 
Georgian  Literatures;"  and  a  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Dr.  Gaster,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Lowy  took  part. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Conybeare  for  his  paper. 


Tuesday,  December  17th,  1895. 
The   President   (Mr.   E.   Clodd)  in   the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was 
announced,  viz.  :  Miss  Hinuber,  Mr.  A.  J.  Eagleston,  and 
Miss  Eyre. 

The  death  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Potts,  and  the  resignations  of 
Miss  O.  Dawson  Dooley,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma, 
and  Mrs.  A.  Herbertson  were  also  announced. 
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Mr.  Gomme  exhibited  hvo  cleft  ash  sticks  used  for  the 
cure  of  rupture,  and  a  sketch  of  one  of  them  before  it  was 
cut  down,  presented  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Lingwood  to  the  President 
for  the  Society  from  an  ash  plantation  between  Needham 
Market  and  Barking  in  Suffolk ;  and  also  a  photograph  of 
the  split  ash  in  the  museum  at  Taunton,  which  Mr.  Hartland 
had  procured  to  be  taken  for  the  Society.^ 

Mr.  Gomme  also,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Gomme,  exhibited, 
(i)  A  scalp  lock  ornament  of  silver  used  by  the  Indians 
for  fastening  the  scalp  at  the  back  of  the  head,  sent  by 
Miss  M.  A.  Owen  ;  and  (2)  A  sacramental  cake  from  the 
parish  of  Minnigaff,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  sent  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gregor,  on  which  Dr.  Gregor  in  sending  it  had  ob- 
served : — 

These  cakes  were  formerly  used  over  all  Galloway.  They  are  now  used 
only  in  Minnigaff,  and  one  or  two  more  parishes.  Bread  in  slices  is  now  used. 
A  piece  is  first  broken  off  by  the  clerg}Tnan  who  hands  it  to  the  one  partaking 
of  the  Communion  first,  who  hands  it  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till  the  piece  is 
finished.  An  elder  then  breaks  off  another  piece  which  is  passed  round  in  the 
same  way.  Formerly  it  was  not  cut  into  four  pieces,  but  was  kept  whole. 
The  present  clergyman,  Mr.  Reid,  has  it  cut  as  being  more  convenient.  I  may 
state  that  the  cake  was  one  of  those  prepared  for  the  Communion  in  Minnigaff 
Church  last  month  (October,  1895). 

Mr.  Nutt,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Eyre,  exhibited  a  Burmese 
necklace  composed  of  small  figures  of  Buddha. 

Miss  Samuel  and  Miss  Magnus  exhibited  a  number  of 
articles  from  Fiji,  including  a  stone  axe  used  by  Fijians 
before  the  discovery  of  the  island  by  white  men,  a  kava- 
bowl,  a  model  of  a  native  hut,  a  native  comb,  and  a  wooden 
sleeping-stool. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Fulcher,  exhibited  some 
stones  and  a  bone  used  as  charms  in  Norfolk,  and  read  the 
following  description  of  each  : — 

I.  Stone  used  as  charm  against  nightmare;  must  be  hung  at  the  foot  of  thp 
bed.     Stone  supposed  always  to  resemble  shape  of  a  lock. 

'  A  full  account  of  these  will  be  given  hereafter. 
B  2 
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2.  Stone  bearing  the  impression  of  the  devil's  toe  nail  ;  if  broken,  they  are 
supposed  to  emit  a  sulphurous  odour,  and  are  unlucky  to  those  who  own  them, 
for  the  devil  will  come  to  claim  them. 

3.  Stone  used  as  a  charm  against  rheumatism,  which  an  old  man  of  80  gave 
me,  having  had  it  for  many  years  hanging  under  his  bed. 

4.  Frairy  stone,  also  called  frairy  loaves  ;  hence  the  saying  "  If  you  keep  a 
frairy  stone  you  will  never  want  bread." 

An  old  lady,  Mrs.  Ulph  of  Billingford,  aged  86  (now  dead),  told  me  :  "the 
reason  we  see  no  frairies  about  now  is  because  they  all  turned  themselves, 
whole  villages  of  them,  into  '  frairy '  stones,  and  remain  so  till  this  day.  In 
my  young  time  there  used  to  be  these  curious  stones  lying  in  the  gardens  and 
fields,  and  we  called  them  'frairies.'  " 

5.  Bone  100  years  old  worn  as  a  charm  against  cramp.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  for  the  wearer  to  carry  it  in  a  specially-made  little  pocket  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  waist. 

Mr.  Basil  Thomson  read  a  paper  "  On  Leprosy  Stones  in 
Fiji,"  by  Dr.  Corney;  and  a  discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  President,  and  Messrs.  Gomme,  Nutt,  and  Higgens  took 
part.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Thomson 
offered  some  observations  upon  the  paper  and  in  answer  to 
questions. 

The  President  laid  on  the  table  Professor  Kuno  Meyer's 
"  Voyage  of  Bran,  son  of  Febal,"  with  Mr.  Nutt's  essay  on 
"  The  Celtic  Doctrine  of  Re-birth,"  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Nutt. 

A  paper  entitled  "  Folklore  Firstfruits  from  Lesbos,"  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  was  read  by  the  President,  who  also 
exhibited  an  ornament  of  plaited  corn,  the  first  ears  of 
harvest,  illustrative  of  a  harvest  custom  in  the  island,  sent 
by  Mr.  Rouse  as  a  present  to  the  Museum. 

The  paper  was  followed  by  a  short  discussion,  in  which 
Messrs.  Nutt  and  Kirby  took  part. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  writers  of  the  papers,  to  Mr.  Basil 
Thomson  for  his  kindness  in  reading  Dr.  Corney's  paper, 
and  to  all  who  had  sent  objects  of  folklore  interest  for 
exhibition. 


LEPROSY   STONES    IN    FIJI. 

Remarks  on  the  Antiquity  of  Leprosy  in  the  Fijian 
and  neighbouring  islanders,  with  an  account 

OF   CERTAIN   StONE   ShRINES  OR  IMPERSONATIONS  IN 

Navitilevu,  dedicated  to  THE  Manes  of  Leprous 
Families,  and  believed  by  Natives  to  possess 
Occult  Powers  for  propagating  the  Disease. 

BY   BOLTON   GLANVILL  CORNEY,  M.D. 

The  Fijians  having  been  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing, 
and  possessing  no  native  system  of  hieratics,  nor  even  of 
picture-records,  the  seeker  after  leprosy-lore  must  turn  to 
their  songs  and  traditions  if  he  wishes  to  learn  what  they 
knew  in  ancient  times  about  this  disease.  Being  a  hybrid 
race,  this  source  of  information  is  less  satisfactory  and  less 
far-reaching  than  are  the  myths  and  legends  of  the  purer 
Polynesian  stock,  such  as  the  Hawaiians,  the  Samoans,  the 
Maories,  and  the  Eastern  Polynesians  generally. 

If  we  except  what  relates  to  their  mythology  and  the 
observances  connected  with  their  heathen  cult,  any  definite 
or  truthlike  traditional  history  of  the  Fijian  people  as  a 
whole  may  be  said  to  be  non-existent,  or  almost  so.  Their 
records  seldom  carry  them  back  beyond  what  was  told  to 
the  oldest  men  and  women  living  by  their  own  parents 
and  grandparents.  But  apart  from  their  lack  of  recording 
power  one  may  observe  of  the  Fijians,  as  the  late  M. 
Darmsteter  did  of  the  Afghans,^  "lis  n'ont  pas  d'histoire 
parceque  I'anarchie  n'en  a  pas." 

All  the  old  people,  toothless  old  fossils  with  grey  or  white 

'  Chants  Popttlaires  des  Afghans.     Recueillis  par  James  Darmsteter.     Paris, 
1891. 
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hair  and  beards,  with  whom  in  the  course  of  these  investiga- 
tions conversations  have  been  held  upon  the  subject,  are 
familiar  with  leprosy  ;  they  can  all  diagnose  it  with  mar- 
vellous accuracy;  and  they  concur  generally  in  stating  that 
they  do  not  remember  its  prevalence  to  have  been  greater 
or  less,  or  the  disease  to  have  presented  other  features 
than  at  the  present  time.  There  have,  however,  been  a 
few  dissentients  here  and  there  on  both  sides.  To  hear  a 
family  or  tribe  spoken  of  as  a  leprous  one  is  a  common 
occurrence.  A  kawa  ni  vukavuka  is  the  expression  often 
so  made  use  of.  It  is  meant  literally,  and  implies  no  dis- 
grace or  reproach,  save  in  the  highest  circles  (where,  in- 
deed, this  disease  is  not  unknown). 

The  occasional  allusions  to  leprosy  found  in  the  published 
journals  and  narratives  of  discovery  and  of  missionary  enter- 
prise in  the  Pacific  are  but  sparsely  scattered,  and  for  the 
most  part  not  only  vague  but  hardly  more  than  specula- 
tive. Even  in  such  works  as  those  of  Cook,  D'Entre- 
casteaux,  Labillardiere,  Mariner  (Dr.  Martin),  Ellis,  John 
Williams,  De  Brosses,  Anson,  Dampier,  and  others,  the 
term  "  Leprosy,"  when  met  with  at  all,  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  a  strikingly  haphazard  way,  and  to  have  been 
loosely  confounded  with  lupus  and  other  strumous  affec- 
tions, with  syphilis,  itch,  ringworm,  and  even  Elephantiasis 
Arahum,  which  latter  in  its  turn  has  been  described  by 
several  voyagers  without  being  named. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  "  Duff's "  missionary  voyage  to 
Tahiti,  Tonga,  and  Fiji  in  1796-7,  the  last  above-mentioned 
disease  is,  however,  both  named  and  described,  but  the  well- 
known  fur-furaceous  condition  produced  by  e.y.CQssw& yaqona 
drinking  is  likened  to  "leprosy  from  head  to  foot,"  showing 
that  amongst  mariners  the  dominant  conception  of  leprosy 
had  reference  to  desquamation,  a  belief  which  we  know  to 
be  erroneous.  The  "  Duff's  "  people  failed  moreover  to 
recognise  the  true  nature  of  tona^  calling  it  merely  a 
"  tetterous  eruption  to  which  the   children  are  often  sub- 
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ject,  which  continues  for  a  long  while,"  ^  and  offering  no 
suggestion  as  to  its  likeness  to  yaws — a  disease  which, 
nevertheless,  was  well  known  to  most  voyagers  about  that 
time  by  reason  of  their  usual  training  in  the  West  Indian 
and  Guinea  trade. 

Captain  Cook  himself  writes,^  in  reference  to  the  Tongans 
of  Namuka :  "The  people  of  this  isle  seem  to  be  more  affected 
by  the  leprosy  or  some  scrofulous  disorder  than  any  I  have 
seen  elsewhere.  It  breaks  out  more  in  the  face  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  I  have  seen  several  whose  faces 
were  ruined  by  it,  and  their  noses  quite  gone.  In  one  of 
my  excursions,  happening  to  peep  into  a  house  where  one 
or  more  of  them  were,  one  man  only  appeared  at  the  door 
or  hole  by  which  I  must  have  entered,  and  which  he  began 
to  stop  up  by  drawing  several  parts  of  a  cord  across  it.  But 
the  intolerable  stench  which  came  from  his  putrid  face  was 
alone  sufficient  to  keep  me  out,  had  the  entrance  been  ever 
so  wide.  His  nose  was  quite  gone,  and  his  whole  face 
was  one  continued  ulcer,  so  that  the  very  sight  of  him  was 
shocking.  As  our  people  had  not  all  got  clear  of  a  certain 
disease  they  had  contracted  at  the  Society  Isles,  I  took  all 
possible  care  to  prevent  its  being  communicated  to  the 
natives  here ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  my  endeavours 
succeeded."  Apparently,  on  the  testimony  of  Mariner  and 
of  Labillardiere  they  did  ;  but  the  whole  passage  is  an  admis- 
sion that  leprosy,  scrofula,  and  syphilis  were,  in  Cook's 
mind,  not  easily  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other.  And, 
when  referring  to  the  reported  introduction  of  some  new 
form  of  disease  to  Tahiti  by  the  Peruvian  ship  in  1773,  and 
of   the  Apa  no  Pretane  (as,  not    distinguishing   between 

'  A  Missionary  Voyage  to  the  Southern  Patific  Ocean  performed  in  the  Years 
lygd,  ijgj-,  1798  in  the  ship  '■^  Duff,"  commanded  by  Captain  James  Wilson. 
London,  1799. 

^  A  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole  and  round  the  World,  ITJ2-^,  by  James 
Cook.     Third  edition,  London,  1779,  vol.  ii. 
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French  and  English,  the  Tahitians  called  venereal  disease), 
by  Mr.  de  Bougainville^  in  1767,  Cook  remarks:  "These 
people  are,  and  were  before  Europeans  visited  them,  very 
subject  to  scrofulous  disease,  so  that  a  seaman  might 
easily  mistake  one  disorder  for  another.""  And  might  not 
less  easily,  it  may  be  thought,  fail  to  recognise  the  true 
nature  of  leprosy  when  he  saw  it. 

Few  voyagers,  in  fact,  had  any  real  facilities  for  gaining 
a  real  insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders.  Their  visits  were  brief.  They  did  not  possess 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  language,  though  they 
might  easily  gain  a  smattering  which  served  but  too 
often  to  mislead  them  in  their  conclusions.  Saving  as  to 
natural  history  and  botany,  their  narrations  have  usually 
(until  quite  recent  times  and  with  the  notable  exceptions 
of  Labillardiere  and  Forster)  been  compiled  by  the  leaders 
or  sailing  masters  of  the  expeditions  rather  than  by  the 
special  scientific  observers ;  and  this  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  subjects  of  medical  interest.  The  naval  sur- 
geons of  the  last  century  were  often  persons  of  inferior 
attainments  and  rank  ;  and  medicine  and  surgery  were  but 
crude  studies. 

It  is  in  the  records  of  travellers  who  have  dwelt  on  shore 
amongst  the  islanders,  therefore,  that  references  must  be 
sought  if  one  would  learn  anything  connected  about  their 
inner  life  and  social  condition.  Missionaries,  traders,  cast- 
aways, and  runaways  are  the  classes  who,  if  they  had 
possessed  the  necessary  medical  knowledge,  might  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the 
natives  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  Such  records  as  they 
have  left,  however,  do  not  enrich  our  knowledge  in  these 
particulars.  The  "  Duff  "  missionaries  who  sojourned  in 
Tonga    suffered    too    chequered    an    existence    to    occupy 

'  Disputed  by  Moerenhnut. 
^  Vol.  i.  loc.  cit. 
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themselves  much  with  such  matters ;  and  what  they  did 
publish  had  reference  chiefly  to  their  own  doings.  Mariner 
has  told  us  much,  but  nothing  about  leprosy.  Even  Vason, 
with  all  his  opportunities,  never  refers  to  it.  John  Williams 
does  not  mention  it,  and  pays  so  little  attention  to  a  ques- 
tion of  medical  import,  that  while  describing  in  vivid  terms 
the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  disorder  which  was  decimating 
the  Raratongan  people  when  he  visited  their  island  in 
1830,  he  does  not  offer  even  the  slightest  hint  as  to  what 
the  name  or  the  nature  of  the  disease  was.-^  His  biographer 
is  equally  reticent  in  referring  to  the  same  incident." 

Ellis  ^  makes  no  mention  of  leprosy,  but  has  printed 
several  sentences  which  indicate  that  he  was  totally 
ignorant  of  medical  science. 

Moerenhout  makes  first  of  all  a  slight  allusion  to  it, 
referring  to  the  Eastern  Polynesians  of  the  Society  and 
adjoining  Islands,  and  says :  "  Les  principales  maladies 
dont  ils  etaient  affliges  etaient  des  maladies  cutanees, 
Felephantiasis  en  particulier,  et  toutes  especes  de  boutons, 
abces,  furoncles,  ulceres,  &c.,  la  lepre  meme  en  quelques 
lies."'*  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  principal  diseases 
under  their  native  names  and  to  draw  comparisons  between 
them  and  those  defined  in  Europe.  Under  the  term  Hobi 
(vol.  ii.  p.  156)  he  writes  :  "  C^etait  la  plus  horrible  de  toutes 
les  maladies  auxquelles  ils  etaient  sujets.  La  chair  devient 
d'abord  dure  et  insensible,  puis  il  s'y  manifeste  des  taches 
noires  et  ternes ;  et,  bientot,  tous  leurs  os  sont  attaques, 
particulierement  ceux  des  mains,  des  pieds  et  de  la  figure. 
La  chair   se  desseche,  les  doigts  des  pieds  et  des   mains 

'  A  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Williams.     London,  1837,  p.  69. 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  oj  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  by  Ebenezer  Prout.  Lon- 
don, 1846. 

'  Polynesian  Researches,  by  William  Ellis.     London,  1829. 

■•  Voyage  aux  lies  du  Grand  Ocean,  par  J.  A.  Moerenhout.  Paris,  1837, 
vol.  ii.  p.  155  et  seq. 
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deviennent  crochus  et  semblent  brises  ;  la  peau  se  dechire 
et  s'ouvre  en  larges  plaies  ;  les  os,  comme  moulus,  se  bri- 
sent  en  morceaux  et  tombent  en  poussiere  ;  et,  se  dissol- 
vant  ainsi,  peu  a  peu,  les  mains,  les  pieds,  le  nez,  les  yeux 
tires,  ils  deviennent  monstreux,  et  meurent,  generalement 
au  bout  de  cinq  ou  six  annees,  dans  un  etat  horrible  mais 
sans  souffrir."  Here  is  then  an  excellent  description  of 
leprosy;  yet  apparently  M.  Moerenhout  was  not  aware  that 
Hobi^  was  the  same  disease,  and  ventures  no  suggestion 
as  to  its  identity  with  any  European  affection,  and  never 
refers  to  leprosy  by  name  beyond  the  meagre,  almost 
parenthetical,  allusion  already  quoted  from  page  155. 

In  Hawaii  it  has  been  held  that  leprosy  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  islands  of  the  group  as  lately  as  the  year 
1843  from  China;  and  although  many  circumstances  con- 
nected with  leprosy  in  the  kindred  races  of  other  Polynesian 
archipelagos  render  it  most  probable  that  that  supposition 
is  at  variance  with  fact,  still  the  written  and  printed  accounts 
of  the  Hawaiian  islands  and  their  people  before  that  time 
have  failed,  it  would  seem,  to  establish  the  contrary ;  and 
the  allusions  to  leprosy  in  the  early  literature  relating  to 
them  are  as  cursory  and  inept,  and  as  much  jumbled  to- 
gether with  syphilis  and  struma,  as  elsewhere. 

Failing  to  gather  from  such  scanty  measure  of  European 
literature  as  is  at  hand  in  the  colony  any  consistent  account 
of  leprosy  in  the  natives  in  bygone  times,  one  may  be  for- 
given for  turning  to  such  sources  of  native  tradition  and 
mythology  as  are  available. 

In  this,  Maori  traditions  are  very  much  to  the  point,  and 
at  once  carry  us  back  half  a  dozen  centuries  or  so,  if  not 
farther.  They  describe  with  more  or  less  minuteness  the 
immigrations  of  the  Maori  to  New  Zealand.  They  point, 
like  the  traditions  of  almost  every  other  Polynesian  nation, 
to  Hawaiki  as  the  land  from  which  they  originally  came;  and 

'  This  corresponds  to  the  Samoan  term  Supc,  for  leprosy. 
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the  fact  that  they  so  concur  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  strong 
colour  of  truth  to  the  foundation  of  the  story — one  which  is 
well  known  to  all  students  of  the  Polynesian  race  and  their 
migrations.^  One  of  these  Maori  traditions  relates  that 
there  was  a  migration  of  peoples  "  who  landed  at  Te 
Waka  Tuwhenua  (Cape  Rodney),  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Whangarei,  and  took  possession  of  this  land  between 
Whangaparoa  and  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  canoe  con- 
tained a  person  who  had  leprosy,  from  whom  the  major 
part  of  the  migrators  caught  the  disease.  Leprosy  is 
called  by  the  Maoris  tuwhenua,  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
canoe  Waka  Tuwhenua  and  also  the  point  at  which  the 
party  landed.  Being  thus  afflicted,  they  fell  into  disor- 
ganisation, and  those  who  were  not  cut  off  by  the  leprosy 
became  amalgamated  with  the  adjoining  tribes  or  migra- 
tions, and  part  of  their  island  was  taken  by  the  Tainui 
people  as  far  as  Whangarei.  The  Namari  (Ngapuhi 
people)  took  the  residue  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  to 
Whangerei."  ^ 

Tuwhenua,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not  the  only  Maori 
name  for  leprosy  now.  Dr.  Grinders^  states  that  it  is  still 
known  so  among  the  Whangarei  and  western  tribes ;  but 
that  the  Ngapuhi  and  northern  people  call  it  "  puhipuhi," 
and  the  Taupo  and  east  coast  tribes  "  ngerengere.^'  There 
is  no  etymological  clue  as  to  why  "  tuwhenua  "  should  have 
meant  leprosy.  Probably  it  was  only  applied  to  it  after  the 
episode  related  by  Mr.  White,  and  as  a  result  of  it. 

Besides  Maori  tradition,  Fijian  mythology  is  associated 
in  some  of  its  ramifications  with  leprosy.     There  were  in 

'  See  Fornander,  De  Quatrefages,  Ellis,  Wliite,  Hale,  Turner,  Gill,  Williams, 
Moerenhout,  Sir  George  Grey,  Mariner,  and  others. 

-  Two  Lectures  on  Maori  Superstitions  and  Customs,  and  Land  Tenure 
respectively,  by  John  White,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Maori  History,  compiled  by 
the  direction  of  the  New  Zealand  Government.     Auckland,  1861. 

'  Report  on  Leprosy  among  the  Maoris  at  Taupo  and  Rotorua,  New  Zealand, 
l8go,  G.  5,  by  Dr.  Grinders. 
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many  districts  gods  who  were  reputed  lepers,  and  in  others 
gods,  who,  though  not  lepers  themselves,  were  held  to  pre- 
side in  some  way  over  leprosy.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Williams, 
in  describing  native  Fijian  divinities,  that  "  Naitono  is  the 
leper"  '.  Kabuya  is  the  name  of  a  leprosy  god  of  whom  I 
heard  at  Burebasaga,  and  of  the  potency  of  whose  male- 
ficent attributes  an  example  was  shown  to  me  in  the  person 
of  one  Seraseini,  an  elderly  woman  (case  No.  17)  suffering 
from  mixed  leprosy. 

I  have  discovered  several  Leprosy  Stones,  called  by  the 
natives  "  Vatu  ni  Sakuka,"  or  "  Vatu  ni  \'ukavuka,"  mean- 
ing the  same  thing,  according  to  different  dialects.  These 
stones  appear  to  be  the  shrines  of  manes,  the  outward 
visible  sign  by  which  occasionally  the  shades  of  leprous 
ancestors  manifest  their  supposed  power  of  communicating 
the  disease  to  living  persons.  Such  at  least  would  seem  to 
be  the  light  in  which  some  if  not  all  of  them  are  regarded 
by  the  natives.  They  are  treasured  in  particular  families, 
generally  leprous  ones,  the  principal  elder  of  which  is  by 
birthright  the  officiating  priest  or  wizard  who  conjures  the 
spirit.  All  this  borders  of  course  closely  upon  witchcraft  and 
mere  magic ;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  old  religious  cult  of 
the  Fijians  and  of  the  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  races  and 
blends,  the  underlying  principle  of  it  seems  to  be  most 
likely  ancestor-worship  with  its  attendant  demonolatry  ;  and 
what  might  otherwise  be  considered  quite  commonplace 
fetiches  or  wishing  stones  are  really  probably  menhirs — 
survivals  of  the  ancestral  tomb.  Even  at  the  present  time 
everyday  occurrences  in  the  life  and  conversation  of  a  Fijian 
teem  with  evidence  that  his  inmost  impulses  are  still  bound 
up  in  a  reverential  awe  for  his  ancestors,  and  a  belief  in  the 
existence  and  potentiality  on  earth  of  their  spirits  or  souls, 
even  though  it  may  be  unconsciously  so  on  his  part.  His 
national  motto  might  well  be  Colore  mo)itimentu7n  pairis. 

'  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  by  Thomas  Williams.     London,  1870. 
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Until  quite  recently  there  were  three  such  stones  on  the 
island  of  Toga,  in  the  delta  of  the  Wailevu,  near  Rewa;  and 
with  the  genial  help  of  Nemani  (native  magistrate  at  Rewa) 
and  Ratu  Joni  Mataitini  (native  practitioner  A.  N.  C),  I 
obtained  the  following  account  of  them  from  the  chief  and 
elders  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bulu,  which  I  after- 
wards verified  at  Navuniivideke  and  Lukia. 

One  of  these  stone  idols  or  shrines,  Katalewe  by  name, 
was  vested  in  a  certain  mataqali  called  Navokai,  belonging 
to  Navasa,  where  the  village  of  that  name  is  at  the  present 
day.  They  owned  some  land  at  Naivila,  a  former  town 
across  the  backwater,  at  the  rear  of  the  present  site  of  Bulu. 
T\\&v!:  yavii  (foundation)  there  was  called  Na  Qavoka,  and 
on  this  yavu  Katalewe  had  his  being.  Latterly  Naivila 
has  been  used  as  planting  land  by  the  Navasa  people  ;  but 
in  order  to  reach  it  I  had  to  pass  through  several  old  fight- 
ing trenches ;  and  large  trees,  vu  ni  dawa  principally,  were 
growing  upon  the  ancient  j)/^^?^^  (foundations),  whose  form 
was  still  to  be  made  out. 

Another  leprosy  shrine,  only  a  mile  or  two  distant  from 
the  same  place,  was  called  Toralagi,  and  is  said  to  be  still 
there.  And  the  third  was  called  Ratu.  Latterly  Ratu  has 
been  missing,  nobody  exactly  knows  how  or  why.  His 
former  site  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  cleft  between  the 
buttresses  of  a  dawa  tree,  and  there  I  dug.  I  came  upon 
three  angular  pieces  of  soft  trachytic  rock  with  fractures  and 
decaying  surfaces,  from  three  to  five  pounds  in  weight  each, 
and  a  fragment  of  reef-coral.  Neither  was  Ratu.  I  had 
difficulty  in  persuading  any  one  to  assist  or  approach  me  in 
this  performance.  The  people  stood  hesitatingly  a  few 
yards  off,  and  were  disinclined  to  handle  the  knife  or  the 
digging  stick ;  but  one  man  finally  took  the  plunge  and 
loosened  the  soil  while  I  unearthed  the  stones.  Beyond  this 
I  learnt  nothing  about  Ratu  except  the  following  two  short 
stories. 

When  the  Noco  people  attacked  the  Toga  district  they 
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stormed  the  village  which  then  existed  at  Naivila,  and 
one  of  them,  while  scaling  the  trenches  I  have  mentioned, 
unwittingly  dropped  his  masi.  In  the  flurry  of  the  onslaught 
he  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  aside,  and  it  lighted  on  Ratu. 
This  man  subsequently  became  leprous,  it  is  said,  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  leprous  woman,  Mereani,  wife  of  the  turaga  in  koro 
at  Navasa,  whom  I  examined,  had  her  plantation  within 
a  few  yards  of  Ratu,  among  the  yavus  of  Naivila,  and  is 
stated  to  have  acquired  the  disease  by  working  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  surroundings  are  all  tahn. 

Katalewe's  history  was  more  interesting.  He  dwelt,  as 
already  mentioned,  on  a  plot  of  land  belonging  to  the  Na 
Vokai  mataqali,  and  called  Na  Qavoka.  Na  Qavoka  is  also 
the  proper  and  sacred  name  of  all  the  Toga  district,  by 
which  it  shares  in  feasts,  or  its  turns  at  yaqona  ceremonies 
and  solevus  are  called  out ;  but  it  applies  specially  to  the 
Navokai  tribal  land.  Katalewe  is  described  as  having  been 
about  the  size  of  a  large  orange  or  a  small  shaddock,  very 
round  and  smooth,  ash-coloured,  homogeneous  in  substance, 
and  unlike  other  stones  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which,  being 
in  a  tidal  part  of  the  delta  formed  of  clayey  alluvium  over- 
lying old  mangrove  swamps,  there  are  but  very  few  of  any 
sort.  The  people  could  not  say  whether  Katalewe  originally 
came  down  the  river  from  the  mountains,  or  whether  he 
might  have  been  brought  over  from  Kadavu  or  not.  His 
origin  was  unknown;  and  he  had  always  been  vested  in  the 
family  in  question,  which  is  now  without  a  successor,  but  is 
represented  in  the  person  of  one  Karolaini,  a  married  woman, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  living  at  Lukia,  whom  I  visited  a 
few  days  later  at  that  village.^ 

When  a  girl,  this  woman  developed  leprosy,  which  was  always  in  her 
family,  she  says ;  and  her  father,  Totokea,  died  a  long  time  ago,  a  leper  him- 
self. Karolaini's  disease  attacked  principally  her  feet ;  and  she  lost  all  the 
phalanges  of  three  toes  successively  from  the  left  foot.      She  had  also  a  well- 
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This  stone  possessed  a  power  of  conferring  leprosy  upon 
any  person  on  whom  the  spell  might  be  worked.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  to  what  extent  its  proprietors  were  able,  or 
supposed  to  be  able,  to  exercise  their  volition  in  the  matter; 
but  the  medium  by  which  the  thing  was  said  to  be  effected 
was  an  act  of  contact.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  doomed 
person's  body  should  touch  Katalewe.  It  was  enough  if  a 
person  who  bore  a  grudge  could  obtain  possession  of  his 
intended  victim's  masi,  or  of  some  scraps  of  his  food-refuse 
or  other  rejected  rubbish,  and  by  the  medium  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  stone — Taiikei  7ii  vatu — it  was  placed  on  or 
against  it.  The  owner  of  the  article  would  thereafter  develop 
leprosy.  This  was  the  usual  mode  by  which  Katalewe  was 
believed  to  operate  ;  but  the  practice  varies  somewhat 
curiously  in  different  parts  of  Navitilevu  and  with  different 
stones.  So  potent,  indeed,  was  this  one,  that  the  creeping 
stems  of  the  couch-grass  and  the  runners  of  any  little 
creeper  or  plant  which  grew  hard  by  invariably  withered 
and  died  off,  or  else  turned  aside  so  soon  as  their  extremities 
reached  to  within  a  space  equal  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
of  the  stone.  Over  a  patch  of  ground  as  large  as  a  sponge- 
bath,  therefore,  of  which  Katalewe  was  the  centre,  the  sur- 


marked,  extensive,  and  partly  anaesthetic  macula  on  the  right  thigh.  She 
was  treated  for  leprosy  by  a  native  woman  of  Bureitu,  since  dead,  and  drank 
medicine  and  observed  tabus  off  and  on  for  some  years.  By  the  time  she  was 
old  enough  to  marry,  the  disease  had  ceased  to  make  any  advance,  the  stumps 
of  the  toes  had  quite  healed,  she  could  walk  without  a  halt,  and  the  skin  where 
the  macula  was  showed  signs  of  regaining  its  natural  pigmentation.  After 
marriage  she  never  noticed  any  further  signs  of  leprosy. 

At  present  there  is  a  macula  on  the  right  thigh  several  inches  in  extent,  but 
sensation  is  perfect  over  it ;  and  the  foot  appears  entirely  sound  except  that 
the  three  toes  are  wanting.  She  avers  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  her 
case  was  heredity,  and  does  not  believe  it  was  contagion  ;  and  she  says  that 
she  certainly  would  have  died  of  it  if  she  had  not  come  under  special  treat- 
ment. She  has  two  children  living,  the  elder  about  nine  years  of  age.  Both 
were  seen,  and  found  to  be  free  from  leprosy  to  all  appearances,  and  otherwise 
in  good  health. 
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face  was  always  destitute  of  vegetation.^  But  Katalewe 
lately  met  with  a  fatal  disaster.  His  mataqali  died  out  in 
the  direct  line,  and  a  pious  enthusiast  named  Saiasi,  a 
native  Wesleyan  teacher  belonging  to  Vutia,  well  incul- 
cated in  the  principle  "Hors  de  I'eglise  point  de  salut,"  laid 
violent  hands  upon  this  heathenish  shrine  and  valiantly  dis- 
lodged Katalewe,  carrying  him  home  to  his  house  in  derision 
and  disgrace,  and  giving  him  to  his  wife  to  use  like  a  paper- 
weight for  keeping  down  the  corners  of  the  mats  she  was 
plaiting.  After  this  treatment  he  was  thrown  into  the  fire- 
hearth,  and  there  he  fell  a  prey  to  the  consuming  element, 
an  indignity  which  he  resented  by  crumbling  away  to  powder 
and  mingling  with  the  ashes  among  Mrs.  Saiasi's  yam-pots, 
becoming,  I  was  assured,  quite  intangible.  The  devout  but 
misguided  iconoclast  suffered  misfortune  if  not  remorse — 
had  his  mind  racked  by  the  commission  of  indiscretions 
on  the  part  of  his  wife,  divorced  her,  and  became  depreciated 
in  the  estimation  of  his  pastors  in  consequence  of  the  unholy 
dilemma  in  which  he  was  involved ;  and,  finally,  a  broken 
and  dispirited  man,  relinquished  his  cure  among  the  good 
people  of  Bulu  and  returned  to  his  native  yavu  at  Vutia, 
where  death  shortly  afterwards  put  an  end  to  his  troubles. 

The  description  and  singularity  of  the  physical  qualities 
of  this  stone,  and  of  its  finally  crumbling  away  to  dust 
under  the  influence  of  fire,  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it 
may  have  been  a  waterworn  or  artificially  rounded  frag- 
ment of  limestone.  Only  two  kinds  of  limestone  are  met 
with  in  Fiji,  the  one  of  purely  coralline  origin  and  the 
other  more  distinctly  metamorphic  (dolomite).  Coral  would 
have  been  easily  recognisable  to  the  natives  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  before 
European  influence  put  an  end  to  warfare  and  raiding,  the 

'  The  proprietor  of  the  stone  might  easily  effect  this  by  watering  the  ground 
with  sea  water  from  time  to  time — "salting"  his  claim,  as  an  Australian  might 
say. 
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crystalline  yet  smooth  surface  of  a  piece  of  dolomite,  if 
waterworn,  such  as  the  outcrop  along  the  valley  of  the 
Sigatoka  and  at  Yasawailau  would  become,  in  the  Toga 
district,  an  object  for  remark  and  perhaps  veneration. 

A  stone  shrine  of  the  leprosy  demon  even  more  remark- 
able perhaps  than  Katalewe  is  one  I  discovered  near  the 
centre  of  the  island,  in  Noikoro.  I  could  not  find  that  its 
genius  loci  \\2iS  known  by  any  proper  name;  and  the  stone 
itself  was  called  simply  Na  Vatu  ni  Sakuka — the  leprosy 
stone.  This  stone  is  situated  near  the  roadside  on  a  yavu  at 
Vunavuga,  an  ancient  village  site  on  the  hillside  forming 
the  western  slope  of  the  valley  of  the  Sigatoka  river  near 
a  point  corresponding  to  lat.  17°  48'  S.,  and  not  far  from 
Buli  Noikoro's  town,  Korolevu.  It  is  a  largish  basaltic 
rock  with  peculiar  markings  upon  it,  in  which  the  natives 
see  a  resemblance  to  the  appearance  of  leprous  maculae  on 
the  human  skin.  The  Vunavuga  people  now  live  near  the 
river-bank  at  the  new  village  of  Naviti,  and  there  are 
several  bad  cases  of  leprosy  among  them.  It  is  here 
indeed  that  what  leprosy  exists  among  the  Noikoro  tribes 
is  focussed ;  and,  though  numerically  inconsiderable,  its 
type  is  the  worst  in  Colo. 

Some  time  back  the  proprietorship  of  this  Vatu  ni 
Sakuka,  and  of  the  yavu  and  plot  of  ground  where  it  lies, 
vested  in  one  Bativusi  (lit.  cat-flesh  glutton),  who  was  a 
leper.  Rasabasaba  was  vasu  to  'Q^.iiYnsV s yavu  at  Vunavuga ; 
and  when  the  latter  died  the  former  became  custodian  of 
the  shrine  and  administrator  for  the  Dii  indigites,  or  at 
least  the  medium  through  whom  they  were  invoked  and 
their  powers  manifested.  In  Rasabasaba  these  powers 
passed  entirely  to  the  family  of  the  vasus.  Their  mataqali 
is  called  Na  Kavidi ;  and  their  turaga  ni  mataqali,  or  elder 
for  the  time  being,  being  ex-officio  proprietor  of  this  stone, 
is  considered  to  possess  the  attribute  of  conferring  leprosy 
upon  any  offending  person,  whether  of  his  own  or  of  another 
mataqali,  and  either  of  his  own  motion  or  in  compliance 
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with  a  petition  and  propitiation  offered  by  a  third  person. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  function,  which  of  course 
was  performed  secretly.  Some  person  having  by  obnoxious 
actions  or  words  given  umbrage,  the  person  offended  would 
go  to  the  Tankei  of  the  leprosy  stone  and  would  entreat 
him  to  impart  the  disease  to  the  proposed  victim.  At  the 
same  time  he  would  make  presentations  of  yaqona,  whale's 
teeth,  masi,  mats,  or  other  property,  and  these  the  func- 
tionary would  offer  up  by  placing  them  upon  the  stone  and 
performing  invocations  [yatonaka]  for  a  successful  issue. 
He  would  then  return  to  his  dwelling,  and  on  yaqona  being 
next  prepared  he  would,  after  drinking  his  portion  and  con- 
currently with  the  act  of  clearing  his  lips  or  moustache  by 
blowing  away  the  dregs,  as  usually  (and  not  gracefully) 
effected  by  Fijians,  exclaim  as  his  toast :  "  Pfya !  Ucu  i  au," 
that  is  to  say  "  Pfya  !  may  his  figure  become  as  mine,"  ^ 
namely  leprous  ;  and  speculation  would  of  course  run  high 
on  this  curse  being  uttered  as  to  who  might  be  the  intended 
victim  of  the  charm. 

At  times,  of  course,  the  spell  cast  by  the  Vatu  ni  Sakuka 
would  fail  ;  but  a  ready  and  unchallengeable  explanation 
would  lie  (and  was  probably  so  given)  in  the  presumed 
inadequacy  or  unsuitability  of  the  propitiatory  offering  or 
magiti.  This  became  the  emolument  of  the  Taukeini  Vatu ; 
and  it  was  open  to  him  to  attempt  or  refuse  a  second  trials 
as  he  might  think  fit.  The  present  Taukei  oi  the  Vunavuga 
stone  is  Botiqele,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rasabasaba, 
who  died  not  long  since  from  pneumonia  or  some  such 
intercurrent  lung  affection  supervening  on  advanced  leprosy. 
But  there  is  also  living  an  old  man,  a  younger  brother  of 
Rasabasaba,  and  therefore  uncle  of  Botiqele,  named  Maia, 
who  has  some  pretensions  to  influence  in  the  Nakavidi 
mataqali.  Maia  is  not  leprous,  however ;  but  Botiqele  is 
the  eldest  of  three  brothers  all  of  whom  are  markedly  so, 

'  Or  "  May  his  features  reflect  mine  ;  "  or  simply  "  May  he  be  as  I  am." 
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and  present  forms  of  the  disease  in  its  most  vivid  aspect. 
The  names  of  the  other  two  are  Ucauca  and  Dakua ;  and  I 
examined  all  the  surviving  persons  above  alluded  to,  together 
with  several  others  at  the  Noikoro  villages  of  Naviti  and 
Korolevu,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1891. 

Another  leprosy  stone  with  which  I  have  met  is  situated 
quite  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Tailevu  province,  ad- 
jacent to  Ba,  near  the  village  of  Na  Qia,  in  the  Sawakasa 
district.  It  is  about  midway  between  the  coast  and  the 
Wai  ni  Buka  river.  I  visited  this  place  on  the  23rd  of  April. 
This  stone  also  has  macula  markings,  in  which  the  natives 
profess  to  see  a  strong  likeness  to  those  of  leprosy.  Por- 
tions of  its  surface  are  smooth,  others  rough  ;  and  it  has 
three  ripplings  or  corrugations  upon  it  to  which  the  natives 
apply  the  term  vakalawarikoso.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
rock  rather  than  a  stone,  being  too  large  and  too  heavy 
to  admit  of  transportation.  It  lies  in  the  bed  of  a  small 
creek,  called  the  Nasova  Creek,  on  land  belonging  to  a 
mataqali  of  the  same  name.  It  is  embedded  in  silt,  only 
its  top  showing  generally.  The  embouchure  of  the  creek, 
where  it  joins  the  main  stream,  is  called  the  Natubadavui. 
The  stone  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  Taukei  of  the  stone  was  said 
to  be  one  Qalovakarua;  he  was  unfortunately  away  at  a 
distance  in  his  dalo  patches,  and  I  failed  to  see  him.  But 
a  wretched  boy  named  Vakaraika,  about  seven  years  of 
age,  was  one  of  the  viataqali,  and  him  I  examined.  He  was 
suffering  from  leprosy  in  an  advanced  and  revolting  form  ; 
and  I  have  since  heard  that  his  death  took  place  a  few 
weeks  after  the  date  of  my  visit.  His  elder  sister,  Qaseta- 
gane,  also  died  of  leprosy ;  but  both  the  parents  and  the 
grandparents  are  stoutly  asserted  to  have  been  free  from  it. 
Other  cases  I  saw  at  the  same  time  in  the  village  of  Na  Qia 
were  Sereana,  Saloti,  and  Semuili.  The  turaga  ni  koro's 
son,  and  also  an  old  man  named  Sailasa,  recently  died  of 
leprosy  in  this  village.     The  place  is  evidently  a  leprous 
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centre  ;  and  it  is  only  an  hour  or  two's  walk  from  two  other 
villages — Nadurutabua,  in  Ra,  and  Nasau,  in  Sawakasa — 
which  have  an  equally  bad  reputation.  I  have  recorded 
five  cases  in  the  former. 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  functions  or  cult  of  the 
Na  Qia  stone  I  could  obtain  no  information.  I  visited  Na 
Qia  at  a  time  when  I  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  Ra 
Province,  and  not  Tailevu,  to  which  it  belongs  ;  and  I 
turned  aside  from  my  path  to  call  at  the  place  in  con- 
sequence of  information  I  extracted  from  some  women  of 
the  neighbouring  village  whom  I  met  on  the  road.  My 
visit  was  short  and  unexpected,  and,  being  in  the  day-time, 
many  of  the  elders  and  able-bodied  people,  including  the 
turaga  ni  koro,  were  away  in  their  yam-grounds,  while 
those  who  were  left  were  taken  by  surprise  and  seemed 
uncommunicative.  On  my  return  to  Suva  I  therefore  in- 
structed Rata  Temesia,  the  native  practitioner  for  Tai 
Levu,  to  go  to  Na  Qia  and  look  up  the  whole  matter  of 
the  stone ;  and  he  has  since  reported  to  me  that  it  has 
no  story,  and  that  no  functions  are  attributed  to  it.  Pre- 
sentations are  not  made  to  it,  magiti  are  not  prepared  for 
it,  dances  are  not  performed  for  it.  Its  Taukei  is  neither 
priest  nor  sorcerer,  and  it  is  named  the  "Vatu  ni  Vuka- 
vuka,"  merely  in  consequence  of  its  being  peculiarly 
maculated.  Such  is  Ratu  Temesia's  report ;  and  he 
possesses  special  facilities  for  finding  out  any  history  it 
might  have.  His  report  corroborates  the  result  of  my  own 
inquiries  on  the  spot. 

Another  leprosy  stone  is  said  to  be  at  a  place  called 
Navitiviti,  in  Ra,  not  far  from  Nadurutabua,  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  district  of  Bure.  I  have  not  yet  seen  it. 
There  is  also  one  at  or  near  to  Bukuia,  but  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  hitherto  of  gathering  any  account  of  it 
upon  whose  accuracy  I  could  rely.  I  also  heard  during 
the  course  of  my  inspection  in  Colo  Navosa  of  a  leprosy 
stone  at  Wala,  a  town  only  two  or  three  miles  above  Fort 
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Carnarvon,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sigatoka  river,  and 
a  few  hours'  walk  from  the  Vatu  ni  Sakuka  at  Vunavuga. 
This  stone  is  not  a  single  one,  but  is  described  as  either 
rift  in  several  fragments  or  consisting  of  a  little  pile  or 
miniature  cairn  of  separate  stones.  They  are  red  in  colour 
like  jade,  it  is  said ;  and  they  lie  at  a  spot  called  Navau,  in 
the  burial  ground  of  that  section  of  the  village  of  Wala 
which  belongs  to  the  district  of  Nasikawa,  near  the  path 
to  the  bathing  place.  At  least  such  is  the  story ;  but  when 
I  visited  Wala  (27  January,  1891)  I  had  not  obtained  these 
details,  and  was  only  aware  of  the  bare  fact  that  there  was 
a  stone  at  the  village.  Although  it  was  the  Buli  who  had 
told  me  of  it,  and  he  was  present  at  the  time,  the  old  man 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  stone,  or  its  whereabouts,  or 
its  Taukei,  politely  offered  me  an  abundance  of  cocoanuts  to 
drink,  and  showed  evident  anxiety  to  get  me  off  the  scent 
and  out  of  the  village  as  expeditiously  as  might  be. 

On  my  return  to  Fort  Carnarvon  a  few  Aveeks  later  I 
again  failed  to  obtain  any  account  of  it,  though  not  through 
want  of  angling  for  it.  It  was  not  until  the  i8th  of  July 
following  that  I  heard  anything  more  of  the  Wala  stone, 
although  I  made  many  inquiries  and  had  never  given  up 
the  search.  On  that  day  I  examined  a  number  of  native 
prisoners  recently  admitted  to  the  gaol  at  Suva.  Four  of 
them  were  leprous,  and  one  of  these,  a  youth  about  20 
years  of  age,  named  Namaqa,  gave  me  Wala  as  the  town 
he  belonged  to.  With  the  permission  of  the  superintendent 
of  prisons  I  took  Namaqa  to  the  hospital ;  and,  after  ex- 
amining him  physically,  I  persuaded  him  under  the  moral 
pressure  of  prison  discipline  to  divulge  the  following  story  of 
how  he  and  his  brother  and  parents  became  afflicted  with 
leprosy.  I  give  it  for  convenience  in  the  form  in  which  I 
noted  it  down  at  the  time,  although  my  informant  was  by 
no  means  so  connected  or  straightforward,  and  every  link 
in  the  story  had  to  be  wormed  out  of  him  and  tested  from 
time  to  time  by  guarded  cross-examination. 
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"  My  name  is  Namaqa ;     1    come    from    Wala,  but    my 
family  properly  belong  to  Talatala,  in  Vaturu.     They  left  it 
in  heathen  times  when  the  Vaturu  people  were  burnt  out  by 
the  enemy  and  took  refuge  in  Sabeto  ;    but  my  father  and 
mother  fled  over  into  Vosa  and  settled  at  Wala,  where  we 
have  lived  ever  since.     I  have  one  elder  whole  brother  :  his 
name   is     *     -     ^     My   mother  is     *     ^     -^     She   is  my 
real  mother,  of  whom  1  was  born.     We  are  all  affected  by 
leprosy.     My  father  was  named  Kuruwaqato  and  he  died, 
a    few    months    ago  only,  from    leprosy  at    Keiyasi    (near 
Wala)  whither  he  had  gone  for  treatment.     His  hands  were 
withered  and  contracted,  there  were  ulcers  upon  them  and 
blisters ;   he  had  lost  several  phalanges  from  both  fingers 
and  toes,  and  had  maculae  also  which  were  numb  and  cal- 
lous to  feeling.     He  was  my  real  father,  my  mother     *     "^ 
■^     's  husband  :  he  had  no  brothers  :   I  have  no  uncles,  and 
no  other  leprous  relations  but  my  father,  mother,  and  brother. 
My  father  was  the  first  of  us  to  show  symptoms.      It  came 
about  as  follows.     Several  years  ago  we  went  out,  all  four 
of    us,  one  day  to  attend  to  our  plantations,   leaving  the 
house  empty.     No  one  at  all  was  in  it,  not  even  a  child. 
I   myself  was  only  a  small   boy   at  that  time,  but   I    often 
accompanied  my  parents  to  the  food-gardens.     When  we 
returned  to  the  house  we  saw  the  Sakuka   (leprosy)  had 
crossed  our  threshold.     He  had  put  his  mark  there,  he  had 
entered  at  the  end-door  and  had  crawled  to  the  hearth;    and 
we  knew  that  he  had  been  to  our  house  because  we  saw  his 
handprints  and  footprints  in  the  ashes  of  the  hearth.    They 
were    the   prints   of   mains   en  griffe,    and   the   feet  were 
clubbed  or  hooflike  and  had  lost  their  toes,  and  all  were  like 
the  extremities  of  a  leprous  person.     We  spoke  about  the 
occurrence  amongst  ourselves  ;   and  we  knew  that  we  should 
develop  leprosy  as  a  consequence  as  we  were  marked  for 
it  by  the  Sakuka.     My  father  was  the  first  of  us  to  become 
affected,  my  mother  next,  then  my  elder  brother,  and  my- 
self last. 
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"  The  Sakuka  is  a  stone  :  it  is  reddish,  like  a  leprous 
macula.  Its  redness  is  like  that  of  red  pigment.  It  is 
in  several  fragments,  perhaps  five.  There  is  quite  a  little 
heap  of  them.  Sometimes  a  fragment  is  missing  from  its 
place  at  Navau.  I  myself  have  been  at  the  burying  ground 
when  a  piece  was  missing  and  have  seen  that  it  was  so, 
Vasukeiyasi  is  the  Taukei  of  it,  Navau  is  his  ground. 
Kaliova  has  also  a  vested  right  in  it.  He  is  leprous,  but 
Vasukeiyasi  is  not.  The  latter  is  the  priest  of  the  stone ; 
and  he  can,  by  performing  functions  in  connection  with  it, 
move  it  to  infect  a  person  with  leprosy  and  so  bring  about 
his  death.  It  is  a  sort  of  Kaica  (witchcraft).  I  don't 
know  what  the  process  is,  or  what  ceremonials  Vasukeiyasi 
goes  through.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  thing  is 
true.  The  stone  is  called  the  Vatu  ni  Sakuka.  When  I 
say  the  Sakuka  marked  our  hearth  I  mean  the  demon  of 
the  stone,  of  which  Vasukeiyasi  is  the  actuator.  I  don't 
know  the  origin  of  it.  It  is  an  ancient  institution.  What  I 
have  told  you  is  all  that  I  know  about  it." 

In  the  character  of  this  leprous  stone  there  may  be  seen 
a  deviation  from  one  at  Vunavuga,  which  is  its  nearest 
neighbour.  The  site  of  the  Wala  stone  is  an  old  burial 
ground,  and  its  genius,  spoken  of  by  Namaqa  as  "  the 
Sakuka  "  can  be  material  and  ubiquitous.  Though  malign 
in  effect,  he  is  said  to  act  more  or  less  at  the  will  of  his 
priest  or  Taukei.  Herein  we  have  the  ghost  of  a  leprous 
ancestor  being  conjured  up  from  his  grave  through  the 
medium  of  the  stone  upon  it,  which  becomes  the  temporary 
shrine  or  half-way-house  of  what  appears  to  possess  a 
corporeal  but  invisible  form,  and  to  be  endowed  with  the 
power  either  of  predicting  or  of  determining  the  infection 
of  a  person  with  leprosy.  I  failed  entirely,  however,  to 
gain  any  word  as  to  the  functions,  if  any,  through  which 
the  Taukei  of  the  Wala  stone  goes  when  he  wishes  to 
move  the  stone  into  action  ;  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  "  tacito  mala  vota   susurro  concipit."      On   my   next 
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visit  to  Fort  Carnarvon  I  hope  to  be  able  to  verify  this 
account^  and  to  visit  the  VVala  burial  ground,  and  see  the 
stone  or  stones  described  in  it. 

Besides  these  leprosy  stones  I  have  met  with  two  in- 
stances of  stones  sacred  to  disease  :  in  these  cases  ab- 
dominal tumours,  and  abdominal  dropsy.  One  of  these 
is  near  Na  Rokovuaka,  in  the  district  of  Nababa  (Ra  pro- 
vince) on  the  Wai  ni  Buka.  The  other  is,  as  Katalewe 
and  his  mates  were,  at  Toga  (Rewa  province).  They 
are  both  designated  Vatu  ni  Bukete  Vatu,  probably  best 
paraphrased  by  "dropsy  stones."  Abdominal  dropsy  is 
sometimes  termed  ^z^/^i?^^  PF^z',  water-pregnancy;  but  when 
very  tense  it  is  called  Bukete  vatu,  stone-pregnancy.  Ab- 
dominal tumours  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  natives; 
but  they  are  rare.  They  share  the  latter  designation  with 
abdominal  dropsy,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  differentiated 
from  them  in  character  any  more  than  in  name,  by  native 
wiseacres.  These  are  the  only  diseases  besides  leprosy  in 
connection  with  which  I  have  met  with  these  sacred  stones, 
or  shrines ;  and  they  are  also  more  often  than  any  other 
ailment  attributed  to  the  same  cause  which  is  sometimes 
said  to  bring  about  leprosy,  Kana  valeca,  tureva,  vuka,  and 
are  in  several  districts  known  by  the  term  '  vuka,'  a  word, 
which  in  some  parts  however,  Nadroga  for  instance,  means 
a  swelling  of  any  sort,  but  is  most  often  applied  to  general 
dropsy. 

The  natives  themselves  can  afford  no  connected  history 
or  explanation  of  these  leprosy  stones.  They  are  ignorant 
of  some  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  them,  while  they 
have  not  sufficient  education  or  general  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  crystallise  what  they  do  know  about  others  into  an 
intelligent  series  of  statements.  No  one  was  more  sur- 
prised than  themselves  when  I  translated  to  them,  some 
months  after  I  had  gathered  it,  the  foregoing  account  of 
Katalewe,  and  of  his  downfall,  and  of  Saiasi's  retribution,  to 
find  that  a  connection  could  be  traced  between  the  events, 
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and  a  continuous  Talanoa  (narrative)  be  constructed  out  of 
what  they  had  imparted  to  me  in  fragmentary  form.  It  is 
only  by  patient  and  guarded  chatting  that  facts  of  this  kind 
can  be  extracted  from  them,  and  afterwards  verified ;  and 
the  process  is  a  distressingly  slow  one. 


In  reply  to  questions  raised  during  the  discussion  on  the  fore- 
going paper,  Mr.  Basil  Thomson  said  that  he  knew  of  no 
instance  of  stones  being  regarded  in  Fiji  as  a  means  of  healing. 
Therapeutic  powers  were  hereditary ;  the  secret  of  particular 
medicines  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son  or  mother  to 
daughter,  but  the  cures  were  effected  by  simples  and  tabus,  that 
is,  by  more  or  less  natural  agencies.  As  a  result,  the  sick  ran  a 
worse  chance  of  recovery  than  if  supernatural  aid  had  been 
invoked;  for  native  doctor  after  doctor  was  called  in,  and  the 
unhappy  patient  was  dosed  out  of  existence  or  starved  to  death 
by  being  forbidden  the  most  nourishing  food  available. 

Of  this  paper  he  could  say  that  it  was  written  by  the  highest 
authority  on  leprosy  in  the  Pacific.  During  a  long  residence 
among  the  natives  Dr.  Corney  had  not  only  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  collecting  information,  owing  to  his  ofificial  position 
and  his  personal  qualities  and  knowlege  of  the  native  language 
and  customs,  but  he  had  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  a  patient 
and  methodical  industry  that  is  very  rarely  found  among  European 
residents  in  the  tropics.  He  noticed  that  Dr.  Corney  said  nothing 
about  the  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  Fiji.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly 
one  per  cent,  of  the  native  population  were  lepers,  but  this  did 
not  affect  the  intercourse  of  the  Europeans  with  them.  Until  the 
cases  became  very  pronounced,  lepers  were  not  segregated,  but 
were  left  in  the  village  with  their  relations.  As  a  rule  they  tried 
to  conceal  their  condition  as  long  as  possible. 

He  wished  to  say  a  word  about  native  tradition,  which  Dr. 
Corney  had  treated,  no  doubt  justly,  with  some  contempt  as 
a  source  of  historical   information.     After   some   years'  investi- 
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gation  of  native  Fijian  traditions,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, shared  by  Mr.  Fison  and  other  authorities,  that  Fijian 
mythology  was  legendary  history,  that  the  gods  had  been  men, 
that  the  people  lacked  the  imagination  to  construct  an  original 
mythology  of  their  own.  But  as  time  elapsed,  and  the  composers 
of  the  heroic  sagas  used  the  poet's  right  of  license,  the  story  became 
overlaid  with  extravagant  myth;  and  in  that  sense,  and  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  a  date  to  the  poems,  they  were  of  little,  if  any,  historic 
value. 

Two  curious  qualities  they  had.  Contemporary  events  were 
embalmed  with  extraordinary  ease  in  poems  that  bore  all  the 
marks  of  antiquity,  and,  once  embalmed,  they  were  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life.  Thus  in  one  heroic  saga  NajDoleon  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  born  of  a  Tongan  father,  by  an  American 
lady  who  visited  Tonga  in  a  ship.  After  twenty  years  or  so, 
^^■  ellington  smote  the  French  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  High 
Priest,  becoming  inspired,  told  them  to  search  for  the  son  of  a  red 
father,  who  would  deliver  them.  A  deputation  of  French  chiefs 
sought  this  deliverer  for  many  months,  and  at  last  found  him  in 
America.  After  an  Odyssey  of  doughty  deeds,  he  led  their  armies 
against  Wellington,  beat  him,  hunted  him  from  land  to  land,  caught 
him  at  last  and  shut  him  up  in  a  desert  island,  where  he  died. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  sages  once  composed  are 
extraordinarily  tenacious.  While  he  was  editing  Na  Maia,  the 
official  native  newspaper  in  Fiji,  he  invited  from  the  natives 
contributions  of  traditional  poetry.  Among  those  so  collected 
was  one  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a  very  old  woman  about  the 
death  of  a  Rewa  chief  called  Koroitamana  (circa  1835).  He  sent 
this  poem  to  press,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  came  across  the  same 
poem  in  Mr.  Waterhouse's  King  and  People  of  Fiji  published  some 
thirty  years  before.  Here  then  was  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  tradition.  He  got  a  proof  from  the  printing  office 
and  compared  the  two  versions,  and  in  a  poem  of  some  ninety 
lines  found  only  two  deviations,  and  these  the  mere  substitution 
of  synonyms. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  22nd,  1896. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 
The  President  (Mr.  Edward  Clodd)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gomme,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jacobs, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Annual  Report  and  Statement 
of  Accounts  (a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Society)  be  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Gomme  moved,  Mr.  Hartland  seconded,  and  it  was 
resolved  unanimously,  that  Mr.  Clodd  be  re-elected  Pre- 
sident for  the  year  i8g6,  and  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
nominated  by  the  Council  as  Vice-Presidents,  Members  of 
Council,  Treasurer,  Auditors,  and  Secretary  respectively  be 
elected. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  Address,  and  at  its 
conclusion  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gomme,  seconded  by  Professor  York 
Powell. 


EIGHTEENTH   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE 
COUNCIL. 

22ND  January,  1896. 

THE  Council  are  able  to  report  that  the  activity  of 
the  Society,  both  in  the  general  and  special  branches 
of  its  work,  has  been  maintained  during  the  past  year. 
The  increasing  interest  in  the  Evening  Meetings  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  members  attending  them. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  is  now  conducted  by  a  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mr.  Hartland  (Chairman),  Mr.  Gomme 
(Vice-Chairman),  Messrs.  Jacobs,  Kirby,  and  Nutt,  Miss 
Cox,  and  the  President  and  Treasurer.  That  Committee 
welcome  the  receipt  of  suitable  notes  and  queries  and 
miscellanea  for  publication,  as  being  useful  media  of  com- 
munication between  the  members. 

The  Bibliography  Committee,  the  appointment  of  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  have  made 
progress  with  their  important  work ;  but  the  material  to 
be  dealt  with  is  voluminous,  and  some  time  must  elapse 
before  the  Committee  can  even  approximately  fix  the 
date  at  which  their  results  will  be  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers. They  are  gratified  in  having  secured  the  ready 
co-operation  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Folk-Lore 
Society,  who  have  offered  to  help  both  in  time  and  money. 
Mr.  Gomme,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  is  in  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Newell,  the  Secretary  of  that  Society 
with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  details. 

During  the  past  year  the  Leicestershire  and  Rutland 
Collection  has  been  issued  to  members  as  the  final  instal- 
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ment  of  the  extra  volume  for  1895.  This  volume  (which 
may  be  cited  as  County  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  I.)  comprises  the 
Folklore  collected  from  printed  sources  of  four  counties, 
viz.  Gloucestershire,  Leicestershire,  Rutland,  and  Suffolk. 
The  Northumberland  Collection  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Publications  Committee,  and  w^ill  be  printed  as  soon  as 
the  funds  of  the  Society  permit.  Since  the  issue  of  the 
last  Report  Mr.  Gerish  has  kindly  undertaken  to  collect 
the  Folklore  of  Herts ;  but  there  is  still  a  considerable 
number  of  counties  whose  folklore  awaits  treatment.  The 
Council  invite  offers  of  help  from  members  desirous  of 
undertaking  the  unallotted  counties,  and  point  out  that  the 
labours  of  future  collectors  are  made  relatively  easy  by 
following  the  method  adopted  in  the  volume  now  in  their 
hands.  It  is  intended  to  issue  an  index  as  soon  as  the 
first  three  volumes  of  the  collection  are  ready. 

The  Council  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  desirableness  of 
securing  permanent  rooms  for  the  Society,  but  this  matter 
must  remain  in  abeyance  until  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  roll  of  members.  A  further  reason  for 
postponing  action  lies  in  the  exceptionally  heavy  drain 
on  the  Society's  resources  in  meeting  the  cost  of  some 
of  the  extra  volumes  of  the  last  few  years,  notably  Cin- 
derella and  Saxo  Grammaticus,  which  cost,  however,  was 
fully  warranted  by  the  importance  of  both  works.  It  may 
possibly  be  found  necessary,  as  the  only  way  of  balancing 
income  and  expenditure,  to  defer  the  issue  of  any  extra 
volume  until  next  year.  And  in  this  matter  the  Council 
think  it  well  to  remind  the  members  that  few  societies  give 
such  value  in  publications  for  the  annual  subscription  of 
one  guinea.  Such  advantages  would  be  impossible  were 
it  not  for  the  gratuitous  services  of  the  authors. 

The  library,  which  is  for  the  present  located  in  the  Secre- 
tary's rooms,  II,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  continues  to 
increase  steadily,  and  a  catalogue  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. 
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The  case  for  Folklore  exhibits,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  last  Report,  has  been  placed  in  the  Museum  of 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology  at  Cambridge;  and  the  Council 
have  deposited  in  it  a  number  of  interesting  objects  chiefly 
from  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Dr.  Maclagan.  Photographs  of  these  objects, 
kindly  taken  by  Professor  Haddon,  accompanied  Dr.  Mac- 
lagan's  descriptions,  which  appeared  in  Folk-Lore  for  June. 
The  selection  and  arrangement  of  other  objects  which  the 
Secretary  has  received  are  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Museums  Committee,  and  the  Council  invite  contributions  of 
exhibits  from  the  members  or  their  friends. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  report  that,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie  and  the  Committee  of  the  Anthro- 
pological section  of  the  British  Association,  a  portion  of  the 
time  at  their  disposal  was  specially  allotted  to  Folklore  at 
the  meeting  at  Ipswich  in  September  last.  This  recognition 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  followed  by  more  formal  admission  as  a 
distinct  sub-section  of  Anthropology  at  future  meetings  of 
the  Association.     The  following  papers  were  read : — 

1.  Horns  of  Honour  and  Dishonour  and   Safety,  with   Diagrams. 

By  F.  T.  Elworthy. 

2.  Religious  Origin  of  Dances.     By  Mrs.  Grove. 

3.  Report  of  the  Ethnographical  Survey.     By  E.  S.  Hartland. 

4.  Anthropometric  Observations  in  East  Aberdeenshire.     By  J.  Gray. 

5.  The  Suffolk  Dialect.     By  C.  G.  de  Betham. 

6.  Folklore  of  Ipswich.     By  Miss  Layard. 

7.  General  Conclusions.     By  Edward  Clodd. 

A  popular  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  delivery  of 
a  lecture  by  Professor  Haddon  with  lantern  illustrations. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  have 
been  (i)  the  Journal  issued  as  usual  in  quarterly  parts,  and 
(2),  as  already  named,  the  volume  of  County  Folk-Lore 
rendered  complete  by  the  issue  of  the  Leicestershire  and 
Rutland  Collection  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Billson. 
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During  the  past  year  Evening  Meetings  have  been  held 
and  papers  read  as  under  : — 

/aw.  16.     President's  Address. 

Feb.  20.     Taboos  of  Commensality.     By  A.  E.  Crawley. 

Notes   on  a  Nursery   Rhyme   and   a   Churchyard  Charm  from 

Norfolk.     By  W.  B.  Gerish. 
Traditions,  Customs,  and  Superstitions  of  the  Lewis.     By  the 
Hon.  J.  Abercromby. 
March.  20.     English  Folk-Drama.     By  T.  F.  Ordish. 

Folklore  of  Northern  Ceylon.     By  J.  P.  Lewis. 
Notes  from  Syria.     By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
April.  24.     Photography  and  Folklore  (illustrated  with  lantern  slides).     By 
Professor  A.  C.  Haddon. 
May.  15.     Finnish  Folksongs.     By  C.  J.  Billson. 

"  Ashey  Pelt"  and  "  The  Three  Golden  Balls"  (two  folk-tales). 

By  Mrs.  Damant. 
The  Sacred  jNIarriage.     By  Miss  Godden. 
June.  19.     "  Protest  of  a  Psycho-Folklorist."     By  A.  Lang. 
A  Reply   to  the  Protest.     By  the  President. 
Shue-throwing  at  Weddings.     By  J.  E.  Crombie. 
Nov.  19.     The  Story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  in  the  ancient  Armenian  and 

Georgian  Literatures.     By  F.  C.  Conybeare. 
Dec.  17.     Folklore  Firstfruits  from  Lesbos.     By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
Leprosy  Stones  in  Fiji.     By  Dr.  Corney. 

A  special  feature  of  the  November  meeting  was  Mr. 
Ehvorthy's  exhibition  and  explanation  of  a  number  of 
charms.  The  Society  is  under  much  obligation  to  Mr. 
Elworthy  for  his  kind  and  prompt  acceptance  of  their 
invitation  to  exhibit  a  portion  of  his  valuable  and  probably 
unique  collection  of  charms  against  the  Evil  Eye. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  meetings,  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Folk-Lore  and  Cymmrodorion  Societies  was  held  on 
February  6th  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones, 
M.P.,  at  which  a  paper  entitled  "The  Story  of  Twrch 
Trwyth  ''was  read  by  Professor  Rhys. 

During  the  year  the  Society  has  lost  8  members  by 
death,  among  whom,  as  valued  authorities  on  Folklore, 
should  be  specially  named  the  eminent  Professor  George 
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Stephens,  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  M.  Ploix,  and  Professor 
Dragomanov,  and  M.  Fleury;  20  members  have  resigned 
and  25  have  been  elected,  so  that  the  Council  have  to  regret 
a  decrease  of  3  in  the  member  roll,  which  now  stands 
at  393- 

The  accounts  of  the  Society,  as  audited,  are  presented 
herewith. 

In  conclusion  the  Council  feel  that  the  increasing  de- 
mands on  the  Society,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
issue  of  important  works  which  their  funds  compel  them  to 
postpone  or  decline,  justify  a  special  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bers to  interest  their  friends  in  the  science  generally,  and 
in  the  work  of  the  Society  in  particular.  The  Council 
would  further  point  out  how  large  a  field  there  is  for  the 
activity  of  members  in  recording  local  folklore. 

Edward  Clodd,  President. 
F.  A.  Milne,  Secretary^ 

II,  Old  Square, 

Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

In  accepting  the  honour  of  re-election  to  this  Chair,  and, 
with  that  position,  the  duty  of  delivering  an  address,  one 
feels  the  difficulty  of  saying  anything  into  which  novelty 
can  enter.  There  is,  however,  some  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  in  folklore  what  is  new  is  not  true.  For,  in 
that  matter,  the  ages  of  invention  are  behind  us.  But 
whatever  else  it  lacks,  I  think  that  the  annual  address 
should  have  the  aim  of  seeking  to  interpret,  rather  than  to 
recapitulate,  the  materials  which,  from  time  to  time,  come 
before  us.  Such  of  these  as  have  permanent  value  are 
accorded  a  place  in  our  JoiirnaL  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  and  ponder  thereon.  Not  dwelling  upon  the  papers 
thus  accessible,  let  me  express  pleasure  at  the  increased 
space  given  to  "  Miscellanea  '^  in  the  Journal.  The  publi- 
cation of  these  is  to  be  encouraged,  because  they  show 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  fellow-members  generally  ;  they 
foster  intercourse  between  those  whom  space  divides,  and 
they  encourage  the  observation  and  record  of  facts  which, 
seemingly  unimportant,  are,  by  publicity,  brought  into  com- 
parison with  other  facts,  and  thereby  often  related  to  some 
generic  group. 

The  Report  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  year  shows 
that,  as  becomes  a  Society  still  in  its  teens,  ours  is  the 
activity  of  youth.  One  recurring  paragraph  reminds  us 
that  "there  were  strong  men"  before  the  Folk-Lore  Society 
was  founded,  and  it  is  with  no  light  regret,  and  no  merely 
formal  tribute  to  their  pioneer  work,  that,  in  reviewing  the 
losses  of  the  year,  we  have  to  include  the  names  of  Professor 
George  Stephens,  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  MM.  Ploix,  Luzel, 
Dragomanov,  and  Fleury. 

In  surveying  our  series  of  annual  Reports,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Society  (of 
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which  record  is  made  therein)  represents  only  a  small  part 
of  that  which  is  due  to  its  influence.  For  it  has  given 
impetus  to  the  formation  of  other  Societies,  and  to  the 
study  of  folklore  in  manifold  directions.  Much  of  what  is 
done  even  witliin  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles  lies  beyond 
our  power  to  grapple  with,  or  never  comes  within  our  ken. 
I  refer  to  the  material  collected  by  the  numerous  local 
societies — Naturalist  Field  Clubs,  Archaeological  Societies 
of  the  several  counties,  and  other  kindred  bodies — whose 
names  do  not  always  connote  their  wide  range  of  inquiry'. 
Large  masses  of  provincial  folklore  lie  hidden  in  the  trans- 
actions of  these  societies,  and  how  to  reach  and  utilise 
this  is  a  matter  worth  our  special  consideration.  Among 
publications  of  the  year,  which  we  may  regard  as  more  or 
less  foster-children  of  our  Society,  reference  should  be  made 
to  Miss  Roalfe  Cox's  compendious,  scholarly,  and  attractive 
Introduction  to  Folklore,  and  to  Mr.  Nutt's  valuable  and 
learned  "  Essay  upon  the  Irish  Vision  of  the  Happy  Other- 
world"  in  Professor  Kuno  Meyer's  Voyage  of  Bran,  son  of 
Febal.  Of  that  essay  only  the  first  part  has  yet  appeared, 
and  perhaps  the  wider  range  of  data  for  comparison  which  is 
promised  in  the  second  part  may  further  enhance  the  value 
of  what  has  been  already  published.  But  what  we  have 
is  practically  complete  in  itself,  and  Mr.  Nutt's  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  the  Celtic  idea  of  Elysium  to  that  found 
in  Christian,  classic,  and  Oriental  mythology — all  within  the 
so-called  "  Aryan  "  group — is  pregnant  with  instruction  ; 
while  the  dependence  of  Christian  conceptions  upon  those 
of  classic  Paganism  is  well  indicated.  In  this  connection 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Nutt  calls  attention  to  an 
admirable  paper  on  the  Orphic  origin  of  the  legend  of  the 
"  Descent  into  Hell  "  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  of  March  last.  I  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  we  may  have  in  our  hands  the  second  and  concluding 
volume  of  Mrs.  Gomme's  Traditional  Games  of  the  British 
Isles,    the    general   plan   and   execution   of    which   work — 
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judging  by  what  has  appeared  already — commands  unquali- 
fied praise.  Nor  with  interest  less  keen  do  many  among  us 
await  the  issue  of  the  new  volume  in  the  Bibliotheque  de 
Carabas,  in  which  Mr.  Jacob's  erudition  will  apply  itself  to 
unravelling  the  strange  story  of  the  canonization  of  Gautama 
the  Buddha  as  a  saint  of  the  Church  of  Rome  :  a  story 
whose  migrations  across  Asia  Minor  you  will  remember 
Mr.  Conybeare  tracked  in  the  paper  on  "  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat,"  which  was  read  by  him  at  our  November 
meeting. 

Passing  to  other  matters,  I  had  regarded  the  discussion 
raised  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  his  "  Protest "  against  some 
remarks  of  mine  on  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  as 
closed.  But  one  can  hardly  keep  silence  in  view  of  the  sub- 
sequent circumstances  which  have  justified  those  remarks. 
Eusapia  Paladino,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Stead,  "  has  been 
the  unexpected  instrument  of  driving  conviction  as  to  the 
reality  of  psychical  manifestations  by  the  invisible  into  the 
minds  of  many  scientists,"  has  been  detected  as  a  vulgar 
trickster.  We  cannot  accuse  Mr.  Stead  of  being,  in  Yankee 
slang,  "too  previous,"  for  I  quote  from  Borderland^  of 
October  last,  whereas  the  exposure  of  Eusapia  happened 
in  August.  You  may  remember  that  prominent  members  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  were  greatly  exercised 
by  the  unqualified  testimony  of  certain  distinguished  savants 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  woman's  performances  in  Pro- 
fessor Richet's  cottage  on  the  He  Roubant  in  the  autumn  of 
1893.  In  his  report  to  that  Society,  published  in  its  Joiiryial 
of  November,  1894,  Professor  Oliver  Lodge  described  how, 
while  satisfied  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  precautions  taken  to 
secure  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  woman,  he  was  punched 
and  pinched  about  the  head  and  body ;  saw,  so  far  as  the 
dim  light  allowed,  curtains  move  without  being  pulled ;  and 
heard  accordions  played  when  nobody  touched  them.  In 
the  Society's  Journal  of  March  last,  Mr.  Myers  remarks 

'  r.  291. 
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that  "  it  continues  to  be  the  serious  and  complete  convic- 
tion of  all  of  us,  Lodge,  Richet,  Ochorowicz,  and  myself, 
that  on  no  single  occasion  during  the  occurrence  of  an  event 
recorded  by  us  was  a  hand  of  Eusapia^s  free  to  execute 
any  trick  whatever." 

Mr.  Lang  was  so  impressed  by  such  evidence  that  he  was 
"almost  persuaded";  and  although  still  seeking  after  a  sign, 
said  that  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  believers  or  disbelievers 
could  ever  find  a  "positive  test."  ^  The  eager  Spectator 
indulged  in  "  high  falutin^  "  talk  on  this  triumph  of  psychical 
research,  and  admonished  scientific  men  that  at  their  peril 
did  they  stand  aloof,  or  still  insist  that  the  thing  "  was  a 
trick,  a  fraud,  and  nothing  else."  ^  Well,  since  then,  the 
Society  has  wisely  given  effect  to  Mr.  Maskelyne's  challenge 
to  produce  Eusapia  and  submit  her  to  that  "positive  test" 
which  Mr.  Lang  thought  it  hard  to  apply.  She  was  brought 
to  Mr.  Myers's  house  at  Cambridge,  and — I  quote  the  fit 
and  homely  phrase  employed  by  Mr.  Lang — "busted  up."  ^ 
Her  dodge  was  the  common  one  of  preventing  her  dupes 
from  suspecting  that  one  of  her  hands  was  doing  duty  for 
two^  and  of  getting  the  immediate  sitters  on  either  side  of 
her  to  so  place  their  feet  that  with  the  toe  and  heel  of  one 
of  her  feet  she  could  make  them  believe  that  they  each  felt 
separate  feet.  By  this  dodge  one  hand  and  one  foot  were 
left  free  to  work  the  oracle. 

That  an  illiterate,  but  astute,  Neapolitan  conjurer  should 
have  thus  befooled  men  of  high  intellectual  capacity  justifies 
my  strictures  on  the  incompetence  of  scientific  specialists 
off  their  own  beat  to  detect  common  trickery.  And  of 
course  that  incompetence  is  greater  where  there  is  a  bias 
in  favour  of  occult  phenomena.  Such  people,  as  Mr.  Mas- 
kelyne  observes,  "  can  be  brought  to  believe  anything  that 


'  Realm,  l8  January,  1895. 

*  29  December,  1894.     "  Motion  without  apparent  contact." 

^  Longinan^s  jMagazUie,  December,  15595,  P-  209. 
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is  sufficiently  improbable."  ^  To  which  may  be  added 
what,  in  a  lapse  into  veracity,  that  colossal  old  liar,  Madame 
Blavatsky,  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"  I  have  not  met  with  more  than  two  or  three  men  who  knew  how  to 
observe,  and  see,  and  remark  what  was  going  on  around  them.  It  is  simply 
amazing  !  At  least  nine  out  of  every  ten  people  are  entirely  devoid  of  the 
capacity  of  observation  and  of  the  power  of  remembering  accurately  what  took 
place  even  an  hour  before.  How  often  it  has  happened  that,  under  my  direction 
and  revision,  minutes  of  various  occurrences  and  phenomena  have  been  drawn 
up  ;  lo,  the  most  innocent  and  conscientious  people,  even  sceptics,  even  those 
who  actually  suspected  me,  have  signed  en  toutes  lettres  as  witnesses  at  the 
foot  of  the  minutes  !  And  all  the  time  I  knew  that  what  had  happened  was 
not  in  the  least  what  was  stated  in  the  minutes."  " 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  sequel.  The  befooled  observers 
"  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse."  But  some 
muttered  "  e  pur  si  muove."  Mr.  Myers,  despite  what  has 
happened,  sees  no  reason  for  "  abandoning  a  quest  which 
has  already  in  other  instances  proved  more  fruitful  than 
psychical  researchers  had  ventured  to  hope."  ^  Professor 
Lodge  is  as  uneasy  as  he  deserves  to  be,  but  hints  at 
"  genuine  phenomena  in  other  cases."  ^  Professor  Barrett 
sees  in  Eusapia's  cheating  "  a  dynamic  force  in  human 
thought,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  Mr.  Lang,  in  a  half- 
bantering  letter  where  one  hears  him  whistling  to  keep  up 
his  courage,  "  frankly  admits  that,  on  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Lodge's  report,  he  did  expect  Eusapia  to  give  the  S.  P.  R, 
a  better  run  for  their  money."  °  However,  we  gather  from 
subsequent  remarks  of  his  that  he  washes  his  hands  of  the 
whole  sorry  business.  He  is  surprised  that  Dr.  Hodgson, 
who  was  the  first  to  predict  Eusapia's  method  and  to  detect 
her  tricks,  should,  "  after  exploding  her,  Madame  Blavatsky, 

'  Keahn,  25  January,  1895. 

*  A  Modern  Priestess  of  his,  p.  156. 

^  Daily  Chronicle,  4  November,  1895. 

*  lb.,  5  November,  1S95. 

*  lb.,  12  November,   1895. 
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and  Eglinton,  and  other  bocruilcrs,  believe  in  Mrs.  Piper,"  ^ 
and  adds  that  "  it  really  looks  as  if  '  psychical  research ' 
does  somehow  damage  and  pervert  the  logical  faculty  of 
scientific  minds."  -  Surely  the  moral  of  the  whole  business 
is  that  all  investigations  into  phenomena  which  may  be 
regarded  as  abnormal  should  proceed  on  rigid  scientific  lines 
and  in  broad  daylight.  When  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  adopts  that  method,  it  will  prove  itself  an  effective 
ally  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society. 

I  now  gladly  dismiss  this  subject  that  it  may  give  place 
to  some  observations  which  are  designed  as  supplemental  to 
the  main  theme  of  my  former  address.  The  object  of  that, 
let  me  remind  you,  was  to  show  that  folklore — which  was 
defined  as  the  psychical  side  of  anthropology — brings  its 
weighty  support  to  that  theory  of  unity  and  continuity  which 
involves  the  inclusion  of  man  in  the  universal  order.  It  is 
therefore  contributory  to  the  theory  of  Evolution  in  the 
widest  significance  of  that  term. 

On  the  present,  and,  for  myself,  final  occasion,  I  desire  to 
apply  this  somewhat  in  detail,  travelling  along  some  definite 
line,  which,  so  it  seems  to  me,  it  will  be  more  and  more  the 
special  province  of  folklore  to  pursue. 

Comparative  anatomy  has  not  more  completely  demon- 
strated the  common  descent  of  man  and  ape,  and  the  con- 
sequent classification  of  man  in  the  order  Primates,  than 
comparative  anthropology  has  demonstrated  his  advance 
from  the  animal  stage  to  civilisation.  That  work  can  never 
be  undone.  And  one  momentous  effect  of  it  is  the  disproof 
of  traditional  theories  about  man's  paradisaical  state,  and  his 
fall  therefrom.  Yet  how  slow  is  the  perception  of  so  com- 
plete a  revolution  in  our  ideas  has  illustration  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  which  occurs  in  a  recent  book  on  prehistoric 
archaeology. 

'  Longman^ s  Magazine,  December,  1S95,  P-  209. 
"^  lb.,  January,  1896,  p.  320. 
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"  The  school  of  amalgamated  Pagan  and  Christian  thought,  amongst  other 
absurdities,  traces  the  pedigree  of  the  first  settlers  in  Ireland  up  to  Adam. 
Now  that  part  of  the  assertion  is  correct,  namely,  that  Adam  was  the  first  man 
for  we  possess  a  higher  authority  than  Irish  pedigrees  for  the  assertion."  ' 

One  can  only  exclaim  :  "  If  they  do  these  things  in  a 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  "  An  example 
of  this  kind  at  least  brings  home  the  fact  that  if  in  many 
ways  the  work  of  the  older  scientific  societies  is  well  ad- 
vanced in  its  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  obsolete  ideas, 
the  work  of  our  Society  has  scarcely  begun.  We  start, 
be  it  remembered,  where  physical  anthropology  leaves  off  ; 
since  to  folklore  is  allotted  the  high  task  of  tracing  the 
course  of  man^s  mental  development.  Justification  of  this 
claim  is  supplied  by  the  materials  which  come  within  our 
province.  They  are  to  be  included  under  the  broad  term 
"  superstitions,"  all  of  which  are,  or  have  been,  operative 
upon  conduct.  The  history  of  superstitions  is  included  in 
the  history  of  beliefs ;  the  superstitions  being  the  germ 
plasm  of  which  all  beliefs  above  the  lowest  are  the  modified 
products.  Belief  incarnates  itself  in  word  or  act.  In  the 
one  we  have  the  charm,  the  invocation,  and  the  dogma ;  in 
the  other  the  ritual  and  ceremony.  "  A  ritual  system," 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  remarks,  ''  must  always  remain 
materialistic,  even  if  its  materialism  is  disguised  under  the 
cloak  of  mysticism."  ^  And  it  is  with  the  incarnated  ideas, 
uninfluenced  by  the  particular  creed  in  connection  with 
which  it  finds  them,  that  the  folklorist  deals.  His  method 
is  that  of  the  biologist.  Without  bias,  without  assumptions 
of  relative  truth  or  falsity,  he  searches  into  origins,  traces 
variations,  compares  and  classifies,  and  relates  the  several 
families  to  one  ordinal  group.  He  must  be  what  was  said 
of  Dante,  "  a  theologian  to  whom  no  dogma  is  foreign." 
Unfortunately,  this  method,  whose  application  to  the  physi- 
cal sciences  is  unchallenged,  is,   when  applied  to  beliefs, 

'  Pagan  Irelajid,  p.  28.     By  W.  G.  Wood  Martin.     Longmans,  1895. 
'  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  419. 
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regarded  as  one  of  attack,  instead  of  being  one  of  explana- 
tion. But  this  should  not  deter ;  and  if  in  analysing  a 
belief  we  kill  a  superstition,  this  does  but  show  what 
mortality  lay  at  its  core.  For  error  cannot  survive  dis- 
section. Moreover,  as  John  Morley  puts  it,  "  to  tamper 
with  veracity  is  to  tamper  with  the  vital  force  of  human 
progress."  ^ 

Now,  up  to  the  present,  we  have  not  faced  this  question 
of  the  larger  significance  of  folklore.  We  have  only  "  cast 
a  sheep's  eye"  at  it.  Our  treatment  has  been  allusive; 
never  quite  direct.  We  meet  and  discuss  groups  of  in- 
teresting facts ;  facts  whose  humour  tickles  us,  or  whose 
pathos  moves  us.  And,  as  Omar  Khayyam  says,  we  have 
"talked  about  it  and  about."  There  has  been  hesitation 
to  approach  the  ultimate  conclusions  to  which  the  facts 
point ;  partly  from  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  scientific 
spirit  which  bids  us  make  sure  that  the  fact  will  bear  the 
weight  of  the  inference  ;  partly,  too,  from  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  taboo  which  would  limit  the  scope  of  inquiry 
by  artificial  threats  to  trespassers. 

To  bring  home  my  meaning,  let  us  look  at  the  general 
attitude  towards  a  couple  of  books  whose  subjects  are 
of  momentous  import,  and  which  may  be  bracketed  together 
as  complementary  to  each  other.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Frazer's 
Golden  Boitgh  and  Mr.  Hartland's  Legend  of  Perseus.  I 
was  specially  careful  to  follow  the  numerous  reviews  of 
Mr.  Frazer's  book,  and  in  none  that  came  under  my  eye 
was  the  far-reaching  significance  of  the  materials  hinted  at. 
The  connection  of  the  Arician  custom  of  killing  the  priest- 
god  with  groups  of  allied  customs  was  discussed ;  there  was 
much  discursive  talk  about  tree-spirits,  separable  souls,  and 
taboo.s,  about  survivals  of  tree-worship  in  "  stinking  ydols," 
as  old  Stubbs  calls  the  May-poles  in  his  Anatomie  of 
Abuses — in  fine,  a  great  deal  of  dancing  round  them  by  the 

'  Co»ip7-omise,  p.  141. 
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critics.  Now  the  full  title  of  Mr.  Frazer's  book  is,  The 
Golden  Bough  :  a  Study  in  Comparative  Religion.  In 
the  preface  he  says  that  its  "  central  idea  is  the  conception 
of  the  slain  god."  In  the  last  sentence  he  reminds  us  that 
"  the  king  of  the  wood  no  longer  stands  sentinel  over  the 
Golden  Bough.  But  Nemi's  woods  are  still  green,  and  at 
evening  you  may  hear  the  church  bells  of  Albano,  and, 
perhaps,  if  the  air  be  still,  of  Rome  itself,  ringing  the 
Angelus.     Le  roi  est  mort ;  vive  le  roi."^ 

Could  Mr.  Frazer  have  pointed  in  more  suggestive  lan- 
guage the  moral  of  all  the  folklore  that  he  has  crammed 
between  his  title  page  and  these  concluding  words  ?  And 
the  sum  of  it  is  this.  The  god  becomes  incarnate  in  man, 
animal,  or  plant,  and  is  slain  ;  both  the  incarnation  and  the 
death  being  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  god  is  his  own 
sacrifice,  and  in  perhaps  the  most  striking  form,  as  insisted 
upon  by  Mr.  Frazer,  he  is,  as  corn-spirit,  killed  in  the  person 
of  his  representative;  the  passage  in  this  mode  of  incarnation 
to  the  custom  of  eating  bread  sacramentally  being  obvious.^ 
The  fundamental  idea  of  this  sacramental  act,  as  the  mass 
of  examples  collected  by  Mr.  Frazer  further  goes  to  show, 
is  that  by  eating  a  thing  its  physical  and  mental  qualities 
are  acquired.  So  the  barbaric  mind  reasons,  and  extends 
the  notion  to  all  beings.  To  quote  Mr.  Frazer :  "  By 
eating  the  body  of  the  god  he  shares  in  the  god's  attributes 
and  powers.  And  when  the  god  is  a  corn-god,  the  corn  is 
is  his  proper  body;  when  he  is  a  vine-god,  the  juice  of  the 
grape  is  his  blood;  and  so  by  eating  the  bread  and  drinking 
the  wine  the  worshipper  partakes  of  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  his  god.  Thus  the  drinking  of  wine  in  the  rites 
of  a  vine-god  like  Dionysus  is  not  an  act  of  revelry ;  it  is 
a  solemn  sacrament."  ^  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  point 
out  that  the  same  explanation  applies  to  the  rites  attaching 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  371. 
^  lb.,  p.  78.' 

3  Vol.    i.  p.  89, 
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to  Demeter,  or  to  add  what  further  parallels  are  suggested 
in  the  belief  that  Dionysus  (who  appears  in  haglology  as 
St.  Denis')  was  slain,  rose  again,  and  descended  into 
Hades  to  bring  up  his  mother  Semele  from  the  dead. 
This,  however,  by  the  way.  What  has  to  be  emphasised 
is,  that  in  the  quotation  just  given  we  have  transubstantia- 
tion  clearly  defined  as  the  barbaric  idea  of  eating  the  god. 
In  proof  of  the  unbroken  continuity  of  that  idea  tw^o 
witnesses — Catholic  and  Protestant — may  be  cited. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  this  the  Greek  Church  is  at 
one  therewith,  thus  defines  the  term  transubstantiation  in 
the  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent: 

"  If  any  one  shall  say  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  there 
remains  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  together  with  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  deny  that  wonderful  and  singular  conversion 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of 
the  wine  into  the  blood,  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  alone  remaining — which 
conversion  the  Catholic  Church  most  fittingly  calls  Transubstantiation — let  him 
be  anathema." 

Professor  Haddon  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
most  apposite  evidence  from  the  Protestant  side  that  one 
has  seen  for  many  a  day.  It  is  culled  from  a  Noncon- 
formist organ,  the  British  Weekly,  of  29th  August  last. 
A  correspondent  writes : 

"  A  few  Sundays  ago — 8  o'clock  celebration  of  Holy  Communion.  Rector, 
officiating  minister  (Hawarden  Church). 

"When  the  point  was  reached  for  the  communicants  to  partake,  cards  con- 
taining a  hymn  to  be  sung  after  Communion  were  distributed  among  the  con- 
gregation.    This  hymn  opened  with  the  following  couplet  : — 

'  Jesu,  mighty  Saviour, 
Thou  art  in  us  now.' 

And  my  attention  was  arrested  by  an  asterisk  referring  to  a  footnote.  The 
word  '  in,'  in  the  second  line,  was  printed  in  italics,  and  the  note  intimated 
that  those  who  had  not  communicated  should  sing  '  with  '  instead  of  '  ?'«,'  i.  e 

'  M.  Jean  Reville  in  Kev7(e  de  rHistoire  des  Religions,  vol.  .\iii.,  18S6. 
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those  who  had  taken  the  consecrated  elements  to  sing  'Thou  art  in  us  now,' 
and  those  who  had  not,  to  sing  '  Thou  art  with  us  now.'  " 

Whether,  therefore,  the  cult  be  barbaric  or  civilized,  we 
find  theory  and  practice  identical.  The  god  is  eaten  so  that 
the  communicant  thereby  becomes  a  "partaker  of  the  divine 
nature."  Upon  this,  even  did  time  permit,  there  is  no  need 
to  enlarge.  There  is  only  the  need  to  point  out  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  rite  within  the  province  of  folklore  is  war- 
ranted by  its  identity  with  barbaric  rites. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Hartland's  book,  although  the  concluding 
section  has  not  yet  appeared,  the  drift  of  the  work  is  clear, 
and,  in  fact,  has  been  indicated  in  the  preface.  "The  figure 
of  Perseus,  the  god-begotten,  the  dragon-slayer,  became 
very  early  a  type  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  while  the 
conception  underlying  the  Life-token  obtained  its  ultimate 
expression  in  the  most  sacred  rite  of  Christian  worship."  It  is 
thus  evident  that  Mr.  Hartland's  survey  overlaps  the  ground 
taken  by  Mr.  Frazer.  He  has  collected  a  large  number  of 
variants  of  legends  of  miraculous  conceptions  and  virgin 
births,  the  existence  of  which  demands,  for  purposes  of 
inquiry  and  comparison,  the  inclusion  of  every  story  of  cor- 
responding character.  Credo  quia  ineptum,  the  barbarian 
may  say  with  his  betters,  for  the  examples  cited  by  Mr. 
Hartland  shew  that,  certain  savage  creation-myths  perhaps 
excepted,  into  no  other  group  do  the  grotesque  and  fantastic 
so  largely  enter.  Fecundation  is  believed  to  be  caused  by 
eating  and  drinking  certain  things ;  by  the  scent  of  flowers, 
or  by  touching  them  or  anything  else  which  is  thought  to 
have  magic  properties;  by  holy  water,  or  the  unconsecrated 
rain  ;  by  sunrays  and  the  wind  ;  by  a  glance  ;  by  helpful 
beasts  and  birds  ;  and  so  forth.  The  agency  of  the  flower 
is  probably  an  explanation  of  the  lily  held  towards  the  Virgin 
by  the  angel  in  pictures  of  the  Annunciation,  although  a 
later  and  loftier  idea  sees  in  the  white  blossom  the  symbol 
of  purity.  But  that  the  grosser  notions  obtained  for  centuries 
is  shewn  in  the  medieval  belief  in  conception  by  the  ear. 
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"In  a  hymn  ascribed  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  occur  the 
lines  : — 

'  Gaude  Virgo,  mater  Christi, 
Quoe  per  aurem  concepisti, 
Gabriele  nuntio,' 

and  in  an  old  glass  window,  now,  I  believe,  in  one  of  the 
museums  of  Paris,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  hovering 
over  the  Virgin  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  while  a  ray  of  light 
passes  from  his  beak  to  her  ear,  along  which  ray  an  infant 
Christ  is  descending."^  No  discontinuity  is  traceable  between 
these  ideas  and  the  general  belief  at  the  time  when  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  took  shape, 

"  that  superhuman  personages  and  great  religious  leaders  were  born  of  virgin 
mothers  through  divine  agency.  So  was  Apollonius  of  Tyana  ;  and  Origan 
himself  tells  us  (in  Celsiim  129),  how  Plato  was  said  to  have  been  born  of 
Amphiktione,  'her  husband  Ariston  having  been  restrained  from  coming 
together  with  her  {<rvviXk~ii)  until  she  should  bring  forth  the  child  begotten  by 
Apollo.'  In  this  and  similar  tales  we  make  acquaintance  with  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  miraculous 
conception  originated  and  grew  up."  - 

The  folklorist  takes  up  the  quest  where  the  historian  lays 
it  down,  and  brings  his  cumulative  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  belief  is  of  no  special  time  or  people,  but  the  offspring 
of  barbaric  confusion  about  life  generally,  and  about  birth 
specifically.  David  Hume  anticipated  modern  theories  of 
animism  in  the  remark  that  "  there  is  a  universal  tendency 
among  mankind  to  conceive  all  beings  like  themselves,  and 
to  transfer  to  every  object  those  qualities  with  which  they 
are  familiarly  acquainted,  and  of  which  they  are  intimately 
conscious."  '^ 

Add  to  this  attribution  of  life  corresponding  to  our  own 

'  Langlois,  Pcintiire  sur  Verre,  p.  147.  Quoted  in  Lecky's  Hist,  of 
Rationalism,  i.  212  (1875  edition). 

*  F.  C.  Conybcare.  Letter  on  the  recently  discovered  "Old  Syriac  Palimp- 
sest of  the  Gospels."     Academy,  22  December,  1894,  p.  535. 

'   The  Natural  Hist,  of  Keli,!^ion  (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  446,  ed.  1S26). 
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to  everything,  the  belief  that  death  is  a  non-natural  event ; 
add,  too,  the  rough  inferences  vs^hich  the  untutored  mind 
draws  from  the  mystery  of  origins  and  growth,  from  the 
seeming  unrelation  between  the  seed  and  the  plant,  the 
&%%  and  the  animal,  the  pupa  and  the  insect ;  and  herein 
there  lie  the  sufficing  materials  for  the  belief  in  human 
descent  from  trees  and  stones  of  which  totemism  is  an  out- 
come ;  in  the  passage  of  life  from  one  body  to  another  of 
which  metempsychosis  is  an  outcome  ;  and  in  the  varied 
possible  modes  of  generation,  of  which  the  highest  outcome 
is  belief  in  incarnate  deities. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Tylor's  Pri7nitive 
Culture  it  is  obvious  that  both  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Hart- 
land  are  but  following  the  lines  laid  down  in  that  great 
book.  But  their  merit  is  to  have  advanced  folklore  still 
further  from  the  empirical  stage,  and  to  show  how  it  alone 
supplies  the  explanation  of  beliefs  and  customs,  and  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  all  the  world  over  and  through  every 
grade  of  culture.  They  who  would  deny  the  fundamental 
unity  of  these  phenomena,  and  justify  the  exclusion  of  any 
portion  of  them  from  comparative  treatment,  will,  if  suc- 
cessful in  their  contention,  at  least  be  grateful  to  those 
whose  challenge  has  secured  them  that  desired  result. 

It  is  because  folklore  appeals  to  me  as  a  subject  freighted 
with  human  interest  that  I  would  thus  press  upon  you  plain 
dealing  with  the  materials  whose  meaning  it  is  our  duty  to 
seek  to  reach.  And  if  books  of  the  type  of  the  Golden 
Bough  and  the  Legend  of  Perseus  have  some  higher  pur- 
pose than  entertainment,  it  must  follow  that  they  drive 
home  the  evidence  as  to  the  persistence  of  barbaric  ideas 
and  their  outward  expression  throughout  the  higher  cul- 
ture. 

Excavations  have  shown  that  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  Vatican  was  founded  near  a  seat  of  worship  of  Cybele, 
the  Magna  Mater,  whose  image  in  the  shape  of  a  rough 
field-stone  had  been  given  by  the  Phrygian  priests  and  was 
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welcomed  at  Rome  204  B.C.,  wilh  unusual  pomp  ;Mvhile  the 
basilica  of  St.  Clement,  perhaps,  after  the  Pantheon,  the 
most  interesting  ecclesiastical  relic  in  that  city,  is  built  over 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Mithra.  In  his  Customs  and  Lore 
of  Modern  Greece^  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  tells  us  that  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  Fecundity  has  been 
shown  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Eilythuia,  the 
deity  who  presided  over  childbirth,  while  the  Twelve 
Apostles  have  succeeded  to  the  altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods. 
Professor  Rhys  and  other  authorities  assert  with  good 
reason  that  our  own  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  stands  on  the 
same  high  ground  where  a  temple  to  the  Celtic  god  Lud 
was  raised ;  and  so  one  might  go  on  quoting  examples, 
wherein  are  more  than  allegories;  even  unbroken  evidences 
of  the  pagan  foundation  which,  itself  resting  on  barbaric 
bedrock,  upholds  the  structures  of  classic  and  christian 
faiths. 

In  my  former  address  some  examples  of  survivals  of 
superstition  among  the  uncultured,  both  here  and  abroad, 
were  given.  They  were  drawn  from  newspaper  reports, 
as  best  verifying  what  one  sought  to  maintain  in  proof 
of  the  living  power  of  folklore.  Did  time  allow,  and 
did  the  subject  demand  it,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
presenting  a  fresh  selection  gathered  from  the  same 
popular  source  during  the  current  year.  There  was  the 
incident  at  Long  Sutton  where  a  farmer's  wife  assaulted 
an  old  woman  named  Perkins  for  bewitching  her  cream 
and  her  hens,  so  that  the  one  couldn't  be  churned,  and  the 
others  wouldn't  lay.'  That  was  settled  by  a  payment  of  £\ 
to  the  injured  bewitcher.  There  was  the  curious  evidence 
at  the  inquest  on  a  drowned  woman  at  Spalding  that  the 
device  of   floating  a  loaf  of    bread  containing  quicksilver 

'  Gregorovius  :  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  90;  Mommsen,  iii.  115. 

«  Ch.  V. 

»  Daily  Chronicle,  8  June,  1895. 
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was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  body.  There 
was  the  odd  remark  of  the  mother  of  Gamble,  the  half-witted 
youth  charged  with  the  recent  boy-murder  at  Islington,  that 
he  was  always  worse  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full.^  There 
was  the  excitement  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John's,  Hackney, 
last  August,  on  the  report  that  a  sheeted  ghost  had  been 
seen,  when  there  collected  as  many  thousands,  led  by 
curiosity  or  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  thing,  as  gathered 
in  Bohemia  last  January  on  the  news  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  appeared  in  a  wood  near  Braunau.^ 

These,  however,  by  the  way.  And  while  it  is  well  to  keep 
on  the  lookout  for  like  examples  at  like  levels,  let  us  not  forget 
the  monition,  to  "first  cast  out  the  beam  "  from  our  "  own 
eye,"  that  we  may  "see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote"  from  our 
"brother's  eye."  This  counsel  may  be  heeded  by  choosing 
from  the  newspapers  a  few  examples  of  survivals  among  the 
intelligent ;  examples,  as  one  may  call  them,  of  "  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  Let  it  be  noted  that  they  derive 
their  chief  value,  at  least  for  the  present  purpose,  from  the 
ideas  at  the  core  of  each  which  connect  them  with  barbaric 
ideas.  It  is  these  that  survive  the  changes  in  the  pantheon 
of  every  race.  Of  the  Greek  peasant  of  to-day  Mr.  Rodd 
testifies  that,  "  much  as  he  would  shudder  at  the  accusation 
of  any  taint  of  paganism,  the  ruling  of  the  Fates  is  more 
immediately  real  to  him  than  divine  omnipotence."  Mr. 
Tozer  confirms  this  in  his  Highlands  of  Turkey.  He  says  : 
"  It  is  rather  the  minor  deities  and  those  associated  with 
man's  ordinary  life  that  have  escaped  the  brunt  of  the 
storm,  and  returned  to  live  in  a  dim  twilight  of  popular 
belief."  ^  In  India,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  tells  us  that,  "  even 
the  supreme  triad  of  Hindu  allegory,  which  represent  the 
almighty  powers  of  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction, 

'    Weekly  Sun,  8  December,  1895. 

'■*  Times,  3  January,  1895.     Westminster  Gazette,  21  August,  1895. 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
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have  long  ceased  to  preside  actively  over  any  such  corre- 
sponding distribution  of  functions."^  Like  limited  monarchs, 
they  reign,  but  do  not  govern.  They  are  superseded  by 
by  the  ever-increasing  crowd  of  godlings  whose  influence 
is  personal  and  special,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Crooke  in  his 
instructive  Introduction  to  the  Popular  Religion  and  Folk- 
lore of  Northern  India.-  In  this  island  the  Celtic  and  pre- 
Celtic  paganism  remained  unleavened  by  the  old  Roman 
religion.  The  gods  whom  the  legions  brought  followed 
them  when  they  withdrew.  The  names  of  Mithra  and 
Serapis  occur  on  numerous  tablets,  the  worship  of  the  one 
— that  "  Sol  invictus  "  whose  birthday  at  the  winter  solstice 
became  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Christ — had  ranged 
as  far  west  as  South  Wales  and  Northumberland,  while  the 
foundations  of  a  temple  to  the  other  have  been  unearthed 
at  York.  The  chief  Celtic  gods  were,  in  virtue  of  common 
attributes  as  elemental  nature-deities,  identified  with  certain 
dii  majores  of  the  Roman  pantheon,  and  the  dea:  mat  res 
equated  with  the  gracious  or  malevolent  spirits  of  the 
indigenous  faith.  But  the  old  names  were  not  displaced. 
Neither  did  the  earlier  Christian  missionaries  effect  any 
organic  change  in  popular  beliefs,  while,  during  the  sub- 
mergence of  Christianity  under  waves  of  barbaric  invasion, 
there  was  infused  into  the  old  religion  kindred  elements 
from  oversea  which  gave  it  yet  more  vigorous  life.  The 
gist  of  these  remarks  is  to  show  that  all  changes  in  popular 
belief  have  been  and  practically  remain  superficial;  that  the 
old  animism  still  informs  the  higher  creeds. 

Of  this  I  proceed  to  take  four  examples:  (i)  Exorcism  ; 
(2)  Water-worship;  (3)  Orientation;   (4)  Divine  Judgments. 

I.  Exorcisjn. — In  the  Services  of  Holy  Week  from  the 
Sarum  Missal  issued  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
forming  the  society  of  St.  Osmund,  the  "Clerks"  are  directed 
to  "venerate  the  Cross,  with  feet  unshod,"  and  to  perform 

'  Asiatic  Studies,  p.  28. 

-  Allahabad,  the  Government  Press,  1894. 
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other  ceremonies,  which  are  preceded  by  that  of   driving 
the  devil  out  of  flowers.     This  is  the  formula  to  be  used : 

"I  exorcise  thee,  creature  of  flowers  or  branches  ;  in  the  Name  of  God  + 
the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  +  His  son,  our  Lord, 
and  in  the  Power  of  the  +  Holy  Ghost ;  and  henceforth  let  all  strength  of  the 
adversary,  all  the  host  of  the  devil,  every  power  of  the  enemy,  every  assault  of 
fiends,  be  expelled  and  utterly  driven  away  from  this  creature  of  flowers  or 
branches,"  etc.,  (p.  3). 

"  Here  the  flowers  and  leaves  shall  be  sprinkled  with  Holy  Water,  and 
censed^^  (p.  5). 

Recognising  that  this  is  part  of  a  movement  by  a  minority 
of  people  to  re-introduce  a  discarded  ritual,  the  difference 
between  those  who  support  and  those  who  repudiate  it  is 
one  of  degree.  For  both  believe  in  the  existence  and 
ceaseless  activity  of  Satan  and  his  myrmidons.  One  Guliel- 
mus  Parisiensis  made  a  computation  as  to  the  number  of 
these,  and  found  it  to  be  44,  435,  556.^  The  data  on  which 
he  arrived  at  this  are  not  forthcoming,  but  the  estimate 
strikes  us  as  too  small.  There  are  not  enough  to  go  round. 
The  arithmetic  of  the  subject  is,  however,  of  no  consequence; 
the  folklorist  is  concerned  only  with  the  ceremony  of  exor- 
cism as  putting  the  savage  and  the  civilised  on  a  common 
plane.  For  the  ceremony  is  based  upon  the  belief  in  the 
association  of  magic  with  plants  as  the  habitats  of  evil 
spirits.  And  so  the  fragrant  flowers  come  to  be  regarded 
as  laboratories  where  demons  prepare  the  baleful  draughts 
which  the  "  hatefull  hag"  dispenses  to  the  doomed,  and  the 
continuity  of  barbaric  ritual  is  maintained  by  the  sprinkling 
of  the  exorcised  water  and  the  swinging  of  the  censer  over 
the  lilies  and  the  roses. 

2.  Water-worship. — The  Bishop  of  Cashel  is  reported  to 
have  said  in  a  recent  charge  "that  as  an  infant  is  incapable 
of  the  exercise  of  faith  and  repentance,  so  spiritual  grace 

'  "The  Christian  Hell,"  by  James  Mew,  Nineteenth  Century,  November, 
1891,  p.  727. 
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is  imparted  in  infant  baptism."  ^  Whoever  thus  argues  that 
the  combined  gases  whose  symbol  is  HgO,  or  that  any  other 
materials,  are  a  vehicle  of  supernatural  efficacy,  writes 
himself  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  "  medicine  man." 
For  what  else  have  we  in  this  episcopal  utterance  but  the 
barbaric  conception  of  water  as  a  living  thing ;  as  a  god, 
call  we  it  Poseidon,  Neptune,  Manannan  Mac  Lir,  or 
Nodens ;  or  as  the  dwelling-place  of  godlings,  demons,  or 
of  the  quasi-human  beings  of  the  mermaid  or  kelpie  type  ? 
None  can  quarrel  with  the  Church  which,  in  bygone  days, 
adopting  what  it  could  not  abolish,  consecrated  to  saint  or 
Madonna  the  springs  and  wells  dedicated  to  pagan  deities. 
They  who  made  that  change  made  a  wise  concession,  not 
to  perpetuate  the  old  ideas,  but  to  invest  them  with  a 
beautiful  symbolism  ;  whereas  these  modern  materialists 
who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  the  regeneration  of  a 
human  soul  by  Avater  are  heathens  in  thin  disguise, 
offering  the  folklorist  excellent  subject  for  analysis  and 
comparison. 

Passing  from  font  to  healing  spring,  those  who  are 
curious  to  see  how  water  which  perhaps  has  medicinal 
virtue  is  assumed  to  be  an  agent  of  miraculous  recovery 
can  travel  in  a  few  hours  to  the  shrine  of  St.  \\'ini- 
fred  in  Flintshire.  Pennant  the  antiquary,  describing  the 
well  in  the  last  century,  tells  of  the  votive  offerings,  in 
the  shape  of  crutches  and  other  objects,  which  were  hung 
about  it,  and  to  this  day  the  store  is  receiving  additions. 
The  sick  crowd  thither  as  of  old  they  crowded  into 
the  temples  of  ^sculapius  and  Serapis ;  mothers  bring 
their  sick  children  as  in  Imperial  Rome  they  took  them 
to  the  Temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  A  draught  of 
water  from  the  basin  near  the  bath,  or  a  plunge  in  the 
bath  itself,  is  followed  by  prayers  at  the  altar  of  the 
chapel  which  encloses  the  well.     When  the  saint's  feast- 

'  Ilhistratcd  London  Ncivs,  lo  August,  1S95. 
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day  is  held,  the  afflicted  gather  to  kiss  the  reliquary  that 
holds  her  bones.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Horace  tells  of  the  shipwrecked  sailor  who  hung  up  his 
clothes  as  a  thankoffering  in  the  temple  of  the  sea-god 
who  had  preserved  him  ;  Polydorus  Vergilius,  who  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  is,  some 
1,500  years  after  Horace,  describes  the  classic  custom  of 
ex  voto  offerings  at  length,  while  Conyers  Middleton,  in 
his  Letter  from  Rome,  first  published  in  1729,  speaks  of 
it  as  "  a  practice  so  common  among  the  Heathens,  that  no 
one  custom  of  antiquity  is  so  frequently  mentioned  by  all 
their  writers  "...."  but  the  most  common  of  all 
offerings  were  pictures  representing  the  history  of  the 
miraculous  cure  or  deliverance  vouchsafed  upon  the  vow 
of  the  donor."  ^  Of  which  offerings,  the  blessed  Virgin 
is  so  sure  always  to  carry  off  the  greatest  share,  that  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  her  what  Juvenal  says  of  the  God- 
dess /sis,  whose  religion  was  at  that  time  in  the  greatest 
vogue  in  Rome,  that  the  painters  got  their  livelihood  out 
of  her?  Middleton  tells  the  story  from  Cicero  which,  not 
without  covert  sympathy,  Montaigne  quotes  in  his  Essay 
on  "  Prognostications."  Diagoras,  surnamed  the  Atheist, 
being  found  one  day  in  a  temple,  was  thus  addressed  by  a 
friend:  "You,  who  think  the  gods  take  no  care  of  human 
affairs,  do  not  you  see  here  by  this  number  of  pictures  how 
many  people,  for  the  sake  of  their  vows,  have  been  saved 
in  storms  at  sea,  and  got  safe  into  harbour?"  "Yes," 
answered  Diagoras,  "  I  see  how  it  is ;  for  those  are  never 
painted  who  happen  to  be  drowned." 

As  for  St.  Winifred's  Well,  the  newspapers  now  and 
again  report  a  "miracle"  ^  which  the  medical  journals  ex- 
plain away  ;  ^  the  repute  of  this  Welsh  Bethesda  increases, 

1  P.  146  (fourth  edition,  1741). 

*  lb.,  p.  151. 

*  Westminster  Gazette,  23  May,  1894. 

^  Brit,  Medical  Journal,  12  October,  1894. 
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so  that  a  new  wing  to  house  the  growing  number  of 
pilgrims  is  being  added ;  and  every  night  about  two 
hundredweight  of  water  is  sent  off  to  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  to  America  and  the  colonies.^ 

3.  Orientation.  "When  Bishop  Thorold  was  buried  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  last  week  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the 
grave  with  the  feet  to  the  west  instead  of  to  the  east.  A 
few  hours  after  the  funeral  had  taken  place,  and  after  all  the 
company  had  dispersed,  the  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  grave 
and  placed  in  the  usual  eastward  position  which  has  been 
adopted  with  every  Bishop  of  Winchester  who  is  buried  in 
the  cathedral."  2 

The  writer's  implication  of  a  special  custom  in  regard  to 
those  prelates  shows  that  the  barbaric  origin  of  orientation 
is  not  familiar  to  him.  But  although  it  is  bringing  "  owls  to 
Athens  "  to  enlarge  on  the  matter  in  your  presence,  it  may 
refresh  some  impaired  memory  to  hear  what  Dr.  Tylor  says 
about  the  history  of  the  rite  in  Christendom. 

"  It  is  not  to  late  and  isolated  fancy,  but  to  the  carrying  on  of  ancient  and 
widespread  solar  ideas,  that  we  trace  the  well-known  tradition  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  laid  with  the  head  towards  the  west,  thus  looking  eastward,  and 
the  Christian  usage  of  digging  graves  east  and  west,  which  prevailed  through 
medieval  times,  and  is  not  yet  forgotten."  ^ 

To  this  may  be  added  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Tylor, 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  15  July,  1875  : 

"  English  theologians  argue  about  the  Eastward  Position  without  a  hint  of 
its  being  a  pre-Christian  rite  as  wide  as  the  world  and  almost  as  old  as  the  hills. 
In  their  controversies  we  find  not  a  word  of  what  can  be  learnt  of  its  origin  from 
Lucian  and  Vitruvius,  from  the  Brahman  standing  on  one  leg  to  perform  his 
devotions  towards  the  East,  or  the  medicine-man  of  the  American  prairie  setting 
out  the  weapons  in  the  East  of  the  lodge  to  catch  the  earliest  rays  of  the 
rising  sun." 

1  Daily  News,  18  March,  1895. 

2  Westminster  Gazette,  9  August,  1895. 

^  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  Cf.  Brand's  Pop.  Antiquities,  vol.  ii. 
p.  217  (Hazlitt's  edition). 
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4.  Divine  Jndg7nents. — During  the  last  general  election 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Cockram,  Rector  of  Adstock,  in  a  circular 
asking  his  parishioners  to  vote  for  "  Church  and  Queen," 
reminded  them  of  sundry  warnings  from  God  to  the  Liberal 
party.  Of  one  of  these  Mr.  Labouchere  was  the  strange 
and,  of  course,  unwitting  instrument. 

"But,"  adds  the  reverend  politician,  "not  content  with  that,  they  must 
needs  this  session  introduce  a  Bill  which  was  to  deprive  the  Church  in  Wales 
of  the  bulk  of  her  endowments — to  rob  God  directly.  The  day  before  the  Bill 
was  introduced,  the  Prime  Minister  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  influenza, 
from  which  he  scarcely  recovered,  only  to  harden  his  heart,  as  did  the  Pharaoh 
of  Moses'  day,"  etc' 

Here,  again,  speaks  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  medicine- 
man ;  providing  another  subject  for  dissection  by  the  folk- 
lorist.  For  this  theory  of  divine  interference  in  petty  human 
affairs  is  of  the  essence  of  barbaric  belief  in  gods  who 
behave  as  spiteful  men,  who  strike  at  offenders  in  indirect, 
underhand  ways,  and  hurl  their  judgments  abroad  so  reck- 
lessly that  when,  as  happened  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  tower 
of  Shrewsbury  Church  was  struck  by  lightning,  some  sapient 
teleologists  saw  in  this  an  outburst  of  divine  anger  on  the 
town  for  its  erection  of  a  statue  to  Darwin.  But  upon  this 
matter  it  is  needless  to  dwell ;  it  suffices  to  note  an  example 
of  what  doubtless  represents  an  opinion  more  often  felt 
than  expressed.  It  shows  with  what  tenacity  the  old  belief 
in  portents,  omens,  and  all  their  kin,  resists  the  extension 
of  that  modern  conception  of  the  imperturbable  course 
of  nature  under  which,  as  Matthew  Arnold  sings  in 
Empedocles — 

"  Streams  will  not  check  their  pride 
The  just  man  not  to  entomb, 
Nor  lightnings  go  aside 
To  give  his  virtues  room. 
Nor  is  that  wind  less  rough  which  blows  a  good  man's  barge." 

'   Westminster  Ga%ette,  24  July,  1895. 
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Let  it  be  noted  that  this  s^eneral  line  of  inquiry  on  which 
we  are  travelling  was  laid  down  many  years  ago  by  succes- 
sive shrewd  observers  of  the  relation  between  past  and 
present,  among  whom  limits  permit  reference  only  to 
Burton,  Hobbes,  and  Conyers  Middleton. 

Burton's  various  allusions  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^ 
indicate  that  he  looks  on  pagan  practices  with  much  the  same 
eyes  that  the  early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  looked  on 
the  shaven  Buddhist  monks  of  Tibet,  when  they  saw  in  their 
rosaries,  bells,  holy  water,  and  worship  of  relics,  the  wiles 
of  the  arch-deceiver  who  had  tempted  those  men  to  mock 
the  solemn  rites  of  Catholicism.  For  he  speaks  of  the 
Devil's  devices  in  "  the  strange  Sacraments,  the  goodly 
Temples,  the  Priests  and  Sacrifices,"  and  "  imitation  of 
the  Ark."  But  Hobbes,  in  the  Leviathan,  recognises  the 
continuity  of  ideas  under  change  of  names  ;  miitato  nomi- 
nem  tantiim. 

"Venus  and  Cupid  appearing  as  'the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  Sonne,'  and  the 
^Avrofniiiris  of  the  Heathen  surviving  in  the  Canonization  of  Saints.  The  carrying 
of  the  Popes  'by  Switzers  under  a  Canopie'  is  a  '  Relique  of  the  Divine  Honours 
given  to  Csesar;'  the  carriage  of  Images  in  Procession  'a  Relique  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.'  .  .  .  'The  Heathen  had  also  their  Aqua  Lustralis,  that  is  to  say, 
Holy  IVater.  The  Church  of  Rome  imitates  them  also  in  their  Holy  Dayes. 
They  had  their  Bacchanalia,  and  we  have  our  Wakes  answering  to  them  ; 
They  their  Saturnalia,  and  we  our  Carnevalls  and  Shrove-tuesdays  liberty  of 
Servants  ;  They  their  Procession  of  Priapus,  we  our  fetching-in,  erection,  and 
dancing  about  May-Poles  ;  and  Dancing  is  one  kind  of  worship  ;  They  had  their 
Procession  called  Ambari^alia,  and  we  our  Procession  about  the  Fields  in  the 
Rogation  week.''''  ^ 

To  this  may  be  added,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples, the  transformation  of  the  Lupercalia  into  the  feast 
of  the  Purification  of  Mary.  But  the  subject  cannot  be 
further  pursued  here  ;  enough  that  what  Hobbes  has  written 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  the  Fairies,  and  what  Conyers 
Middleton  has  elaborated  in  his  parallels,  or,  as  he  calls  it 

'  Chiefly  in  Part  HI.,  sect,  iv.,  sub-sect,  ii.,  iii. 

-  Pp.  530,  532,  533.     Oxford  reprint  of  the  first  edition  (Thornton,  1881). 
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in  the  sub-title  of  his  book,  "  an  exact  CONFORMITY  between 
Popery  and  Paganism,"  may  be  commendetl  to  such  as 
have  not  read  their  works.  Enough  has  been  said,  I  hope, 
to  indicate  what  strata  of  human  history  await  that  fuller 
explanation  which  lies  within  the  province  of  folklore. 
Until  our  time  that  work  has  extended  but  a  little  way 
down.  The  old  labourers  thought  that  they  were  near 
primary  formations  when  they  struck  on  classical  or  so-called 
pagan  ideas.  In  truth,  they  had  probed  but  a  comparatively 
recent  layer,  since  far  beneath  lay  the  unsuspected  pre- 
historic deposits  of  barbaric  ideas  which  are  coincident 
with,  and  composed  of,  man's  earliest  speculations  about 
himself  and  his  surroundings. 

But,  like  the  divisions  of  the  strata  of  the  globe  itself, 
ours  are  artificial.     There  is  no  real  detachment. 

The  rite  of  baptism  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained 
without  reference  to  barbaric  lustrations  and  water-worship 
generally ;  ^  nor  that  of  the  eucharist  without  reference  to 
sacrificial  feasts  in  honour  of  the  gods;  feasts  at  which  they 
were  held  to  be  both  the  eaters  and  the  eaten.  In  the 
gestures  denoting  sacerdotal  benediction  we  have  probably 
an  old  form  of  averting  the  evil  eye;  in  the  act  of  breathing, 
the  survival  of  belief  in  transference  of  spiritual  qualities, 
the  soul  being,  as  language  evidences,  well-nigh  universally 
identified  with  breath.  The  modern  spiritualist  who  describes 
apparitions  as  having  the  "consistency  of  cigar-smoke,"^  is 
one  with  the  Congo  negroes  who  leave  the  house  of  the 
dead  unswept  for  a  time  lest  the  dust  should  injure  the 
delicate  substance  of  the  ghost ;  and  the  inhaling  of  the  last 

'  Since  this  Address  was  in  type,  I  find  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  suggesting,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Academy,  15th  Febriiar}%  1896,  "  that  the  source  of  Christian 
infant  baptism,  like  the  source  of  Christian  parthenogenesis,  etc.,  is  to  be  found 
in  folklore." 

*  "There  formed  on  the  side  where  I  was  sitting  a  dwarfish  figure,  which 
seemed  about  the  consistency  of  cigar-smoke, — the  proper  attenuated  form 
for  a  ghost  to  assume." — The  Great  Secret,  p.  225.  By  a  Church  of  England 
Clergyman. 
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breath  of  the  dying  Roman  by  his  nearest  kinsman  has 
parallel  in  the  breathing  of  the  risen  Jesus  on  his  disciples 
that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.'  In  the  offering 
oi  prayers  for  the  dead;  in  the  canonisation  and  inter- 
cession of  saints;  in  the  prayers  and  offerings  at  the 
shrines  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  and  at  the  graves  of 
martyrs ;  there  are  the  manifold  forms  of  that  great  cult 
of  the  departed  which  is  found  throughout  the  world.  To 
this  may  be  linked  the  belief  in  atigels,  whether  good  or 
bad,  or  guardian,  because  the  element  common  to  the 
whole  is  animistic,  the  peopling  of  the  heavens  above,  as 
well  as  the  earth  beneath,  with  an  innumerable  company  of 
spiritual  beings  influencing  the  destinies  of  men.  Well 
might  Jews  and  Moslems  reproach  the  Christians,  as  they 
did  down  to  the  eighth  century,  with  having  filled  the 
world  with  more  gods  than  they  had  overthrown  in  the 
Pagan  temples  ;  thus  echoing  a  complaint  which  Petronius, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Quartilla,  that  "  the  place  is  so  densely  peopled  with 
gods  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  men,"  -  while  we 
have  Erasmus,  in  his  Encomium  Morise,  when  reciting 
the  names  and  functions  of  saints,  adding  that  "as  many 
things  as  we  wish,  so  many  gods  have  we  made."  Closely 
related  to  this  group  of  beliefs  is  the  adoration  of  relics,  the 
vitality  of  which  has  springs  too  deep  in  human  nature  to  be 
wholly  abolished,  and  whose  inclusion  within  the  province  of 
folklore  has  w^arrant,  whether  we  examine  the  fragments  of 
saints  or  martyrs  which  lie  beneath  every  Catholic  altar,  or 
the  skull-bones  of  his  ancestor  which  the  savage  carries 
about  with  him  as  a  charm.  Then  there  is  the  long  list  of 
cJiurch  festivals,  the  reference  of  which  to  pagan  proto- 
types is  but  one  step  towards  their  ultimate  explanation  in 
nature-worship  ;    there  are  the  processions  which   are   the 

'  John  XX.  22 

'  "  Utique  nostra  regio   tarn   praesentibus   plena  est  numinibus  ut   facilius 
possis  deum  quam  hominem  invenire." — Satyricon,  ch.  xvii. 
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successors  of  Corybantic  frenzies,  and,  more  remotely,  of 
savage  dances  and  other  forms  of  excitation  ;  there  is  that 
active  belief  in  the  Second  Advent  which  is  a  member  of  the 
widespread  group  wherein  human  hopes  fix  eyes  on  the 
return  of  long-sleeping  heroes;  of  Arthur  and  Olger  Dansk, 
of  Vainamoinen  and  Quetzalcoatl,  of  Charlemagne  and 
Barbarossa,  of  the  lost  Marko  of  Servia  and  the  lost 
King  Sebastian. 

And  so  the  list  of  subjects  charged  with  material  for  the 
folklorist  might  run  on,  but  that  an  end  must  be  made  of  it 
here. 

Suffice  it,  that  when  the  origin  of  these  several  groups  of 
beliefs  and  customs  is  made  clear — as  made  clear  it  will 
be — there  will  be  given  further  evidence  of  the  unity  of 
man  psychically  as  well  as  physically  ;  further  evidence  of 
the  impossibility  of  excluding  him  from  the  operation  of  the 
great  law  of  development,  of  descent  with  modification, 
which  rules  throughout  the  organic  world.  Long  banished 
from  the  inorganic  realm  and  from  the  sphere  w'hich  includes 
all  lower  life,  the  forces  of  the  spirit  of  caprice  and  disorder 
retreated  within  the  citadel  of  Mansoul.  But  folklore,  in 
alliance  with  the  Determinist  philosophy,  will  drive  them 
thence,  because  it  is  the  agent  of  order,  and  not  of  con- 
fusion. Its  high  mission  is  to  contribute  to  the  freedom 
of  the  spirit,  to  deliver  those  who,  being  children  of  super- 
stition, are  therefore  the  prisoners  of  fear. 

You  will,  I  hope,  agree  with  me  that  the  volume  and 
variety  of  the  materials  which  are  in  hand  warrant  us  not 
only  in  showing  their  significance,  but  in  attempting  some 
definite  conclusions.  Those  which  I  have  ventured  to 
draw  you  will  please  take  for  what  they  are  worth  as  being 
only  the  expression  of  individual  opinion. 


Since  passing  the  proof  of  this  address,  I  have  read  Dr. 
Frank  Granger's  recently-published  work  on  the  Worship 
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of  the  Romans.  As  further  evidence  of  the  persistence 
and  significance  of  Pagan  ideas,  of  which  it  is  crammed 
with  illustrations,  the  book  is  invaluable. 

[Observation  having  been  made  as  to  certain  references  to 
matters  of  controversy  in  the  President's  Address,  the  Editor  is 
authorised  by  the  Council  to  explain  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  rule  in  all  scientific  societies,  that  Address  is  not  open  to 
criticism  or  alteration  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Editor.  It  is  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  President,  and  is  listened  to  by 
the  members  with  the  respect  due  to  his  position.  It  does  not 
necessarily  express  the  opinions  of  the  Council  or  of  the  members 
at  large.] 
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Les  Fabliaux  :  Etudes  de  Litterature  populaire  et 
d'Histoire  Litteraire  du  Moyen  Age,  par  Joseph 
Bedier.     2ieme  edition.     Paris  :  Emile  Bouillon.     1895. 

Monsieur  Bedier  has  attempted  an  impossible  task  and  done  it 
very  well,  though  with  somewhat  less  of  impartiality  than  could 
have  been  wished.  He  has  attempted  to  prove  the  negative  of 
the  proposition  that  the  Fabliaux  are  mainly  derived  from  oriental 
sources.  He  seems  to  think  that  if  he  has  proved  this  he  has 
given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  theory  which  derived  some  of  the  popular 
tales  of  Europe  from  the  Indian  Peninsula.  For  myself,  I  do  not 
see  the  sequitiir.  The  Fabliaux  might  be  every  one  autochthonous 
products  from  North  France,  and  yet  that  would  not  affect  the 
question  whether  a  certain  number  of  European  fairy  tales  are 
importations  from  India.  But  he  has  still  further  narrowed  his 
problem  by  discussing  only  the  influence  of  definite  literary  col- 
lections of  tales  derived  from  India  on  the  Fabliaux.  I  do  not 
know  against  whom  he  is  protesting  in  this  connection.  He  speaks 
in  his  preface  apologetically  of  the  opposition  he  has  ventured  upon 
against  the  opinion  of  his  master,  Monsieur  Gaston  Paris,  but  he 
has  not  even  done  him  the  honour  of  considering  his  position. 
Monsieur  Paris,  as  early  as  1888,  in  his  admirable  Litterature 
fra7icaise  au  7noyen  age,  §  73,  has  put  in  a  single  sentence  the 
substance  of  that  part  of  Monsieur  Bedier's  book  which  deals  with 
the  origin  of  the  Fabliaux.  "  Mais  les  Fabliaux  sont,  sauf  excep- 
tion, etrangers  a  ces  grands  recueils  traduits  integralement  d'une 
langue  dans  une  autre  ;  ils  provieimeiit  de  la  transmissio7i  orale  et 
71071  des  livres.'"  Monsieur  Bedier  might  have  done  his  master  at 
least  the  compliment  of  discussing  the  question  of  this  oral  trans- 
mission. 

His  book,  so  far  as  it  is  effective,  applies  only  to  those  who 
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follow  Benfey  in  tracing  all  popular  tales  and  drolls  to  the  great 
Indian  collections,  especially  the  fables  of  Bidpay ;  and  who  are 
they  at  the  present  day  ?  Certainly  not  Monsieur  Gaston  Paris,  as 
the  sentence  above  quoted  is  sufficient  proof.  Certainly  not  Mon- 
sieur Cosquin,  whose  chief  merit  has  been  to  supplement  the  theory 
of  Benfey  with  a  large  induction  of  the  specific  resemblance  be- 
tween the  oral  literature  of  Europe  and  India.  If  I  may  venture 
to  join  myself  to  these  names,  I  may  point  out  that  I  expressly 
limited  the  influence  of  the  oriental  collections  to  some  one-tenth 
of  European  fairy  tales  in  my  introduction  to  the  earliest  English 
version  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpay  (London,  1888),  page  xxxiv.  So  far 
then  as  Monsieur  Bedier  has  been  successful  in  his  attack,  he  has 
come  rather  late  into  the  field  and  merely  mangles  the  corpse  of  a 
dead  theory.  The  question  whether  the  Fabliaux  owe  their  rise 
to  the  introduction  of  oriental  stories  through  oral  transmission  by 
the  Crusaders  in  the  twelfth  century  has  not  even  been  touched 
upon  by  Monsieur  Bedier ;  yet  this  is  the  exact  form  in  which 
M.  Gaston  Paris  has  posed  the  question. 

And  yet  curiously  enough  Monsieur  Bedier  in  principle  accepts 
the  main  thesis  which  has  led  so  many  of  us  to  accept  an  Indian 
orio-in  for  some  of  the  fabliaux,  most,  if  not  all  of  the  drolls,  and 
some  of  the  fairy-tales.  The  resemblances  in  tales,  he  grants,  which 
extend  beyond  two  or  three  general  traits  must  be  due  to  borrowing. 

Again,  Monsieur  Bedier  accepts  a  principle  on  which  we  have 
of  recent  years  so  much  insisted  in  the  Folklore  Society  :  the 
priority  of  pubhcation  does  not  prove  origin.  But  Monsieur 
Bedier,  by  a  one-sided  proceeding  applies  this  latter  principle  only 
in  favour  of  this  negative  thesis.  If  tales  are  shown  to  have  been 
written  down  at  an  earlier  date  in  India  than  in  Europe,  he  argues, 
fairly  enough,  that  this  fact  alone  could  not  prove  Indian  origin. 
But  when  tales  exist  in  European  popular  literature  at  an  earlier 
date  than  in  India,  he  refuses  to  consider  the  question  for  an  Indian 
ori^nn  at  all.  By  this  means  he  removes  from  the  situation  the 
whole  body  of  Indian  popular  literature  collected  in  this  century ; 
though  in  many  cases  these  can  be  proved  to  have  been  current 
among  the  people  for  at  least  over  a  thousand  years. 

But  M.  Bedier's  most  ingenious  method  of  proving  his  case  is 
a  formal  criterion  of  derivation,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  have 
all  the  rigidity  and  accuracy  of  a  scientific  instrument.  Having 
to  discuss  the  resemblances  between  two  stories,  one  told  in  the 
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Orient  and  the  other  in  the  FabUaux,  he  distinguishes  between 
the  general  idea  of  the  story  and  the  special  accessories  of  it. 
The  former  he  symbolises  by  w,  the  latter  by  the  letters  of  the 
Roman  alphabet.  He  contends  that  similarity  in  the  general  idea 
does  not  prove  derivation  ;  you  can  only  prove  this  by  identity  in 
some  of  the  minor  details.  Anybody  can  hit  upon  a  general 
idea,  he  contends,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to 
find  them  casually  produced  all  over  the  world.  In  other  words, 
as  regards  general  ideas,  M.  Bedier  is  quite  the  casualist,  as  I 
ventured  to  call  him,  somewhat  to  his  surprise.  The  most  improb- 
able concatenation  of  events,  according  to  M.  Bedier,  may  occur 
casually  and  independently  to  story-tellers  in  India  and  in  France 
in  their  general  outlines.  Unless  you  can  show  that  they  agree  also 
in  minute  detail,  you  cannot  prove  their  interdependence.  If  you 
have  two  stories  which  may  be  symbolised  by  w  +  a-(-b  +  c  +  d, 
and  w-(-e-|-f-j-g  +  h,  no  matter  how  improbable  or  complicated 
u>  may  be,  it  has  occurred  independently  to  two  different  minds, 
because  a -(- b -f- c -|- d  are  not  identical  with  e-|-f+g-|-h. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration  at  the  ingenious 
use  made  of  this  method  of  M.  Bedier  in  order  to  establish  his 
position.  He  takes  all  that  is  common  to  an  Indian  and  a  French 
story,  calls  that  w ;  and  naturally  what  remains  differs,  and  by  his 
method  proves  his  point.  While  seemingly  rigid,  nothing  can  be 
more  elastic  than  his  method.  If  two  accessory  details  are  com- 
mon to  the  two  stories,  what  more  easy  than  to  contend  they  are 
not  mere  accessories  but  necessary  parts  of  the  general  idea  ? 
On  one  occasion  (p.  457),  M.  Bedier  naively  confesses  that  he 
could  have,  if  he  liked,  introduced  a  detail  into  his  general  idea. 
His  w  is  a  fluid  subjective  selection,  not  a  rigid  objective  measure. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  arbitrary  character  of  his  test,  one 
may  traverse  its  validity  as  applied  to  folklore.  It  is  obviously 
derived  from  considerations  current  in  literary  criticism,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  M.  Bedier's  training.  His  method  is 
exactly  the  process  by  which  literary  critics  prove  the  derivation 
of  one  species  of  MSS.  from  an  archetype,  or  affiliate  a  translation 
in  one  language  to  its  original  in  another.  Minute  and  unimpor- 
tant accessories,  e.g.,  the  form  of  a  proper  name,  are  just  the 
tests  in  such  cases.  But  with  oral  tradition,  with  transmission  in 
folklore,  I  would  exactly  reverse  the  process  and  adopt  M.  Bedier's 
test  as  a  proof  of  such  transmission. 
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At  any  rate,  if  we  applied  M.  Bedier's  method  to  folklore  itself 
it  would  be  tolerably  easy  to  prove  that  oral  tradition  was  a  myth 
and  an  impossibility.  Take,  for  example,  the  invaluable  volume 
of  variants  of  "  Cinderella,"  collected  by  Miss  Roalfe  Cox.  The 
"  general  idea  "  of  the  story  is  expressed  by  her  in  her  Analyses, 
by  incidents  printed  in  thick  Clarendon  type.  I  doubt  whether 
in  more  than  a  dozen  cases  M.  Bedier  could  show  identity  in  the 
incidents  expressed  in  ordinary  type,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
accessory  details.  According  to  his  method,  therefore,  all  these 
variants  are  unconnected  and  independent,  which,  to  most  people, 
would  seem  a  reductio  ad  absurdutn  of  it.  If  he  applied  it  to 
folklore  he  would  be  there  quite  the  casualist. 

To  my  mind,  M.  Bedier's  book  proves  the  exact  opposite  to 
what  he  wants  it  to  prove.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how 
•frequently  his  erudition  has  discovered  oriental  parallels  to  the 
themes  of  the  Fabliaux.  In  his  remarkable  Second  Appendix, 
containing  his  comparative  notes  on  them,  he  has  given,  and  in 
some  cases  discussed,  the  parallels  to  some  ninety  Fabliaux.  Of 
these  no  less  than  thirty-five  have  resemblances  to  oriental  stories 
of  the  same  class.  Does  M.  Bedier  think  that  these  resem- 
blances are  due  to  chance?  Then  here  again  he  is  quite  the 
casualist.  On  pp.  140-41  he  gives  a  list  of  the  Fabliaux,  which 
are  also  found  in  Von  der  Hagen's  Gesa7mntabenteiier.  These 
number  twenty-two,  of  which  at  least  eleven  are  shown  by  his 
Second  Appendix  to  have  oriental  analogues.  Does  M.  Bedier 
think  that  this  happens  quite  by  chance?  Then  here  again  he  is 
quite  the  casualist.  Further  and  finally,  has  M.  Bedier  observed 
how  frequently,  in  the  second  part  of  his  work,  where  he  treats 
of  the  literary  qualities  of  the  Fabliaux,  he  draws  his  illustration 
from  just  those  which  have  oriental  analogues.  Does  he  think 
that  this  also  happens  by  chance  ?  Then  I  must  again  give  him 
the  name  at  which  he  was  so  much  surprised. 

No,  M.  Bedier  has  not  proved  his  negative.  Literary  tests  of 
folklore  tradition  were  foredoomed  to  failure.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  these  casual  remarks  of  mine  will 
convince  him,  or  those  who  have  received  his  arguments  with 
acclamation  in  this  country,  of  the  negative  of  his  negative.  To 
do  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  through  each  of  his  examples 
at  even  greater  length  than  he  has  done ;  and  I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  at  my  disposal  for  this  rather  complicated  piece  of  work, 
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which  I  must  reserve  for  a  time  of  greater  leisure.  All  I  have 
attempted  to  present  is  a  prima  facie  case  for  regarding  the  matter 
as  still  open,  notwithstanding  M.  Bedier's  bulky  volume.  But  I 
cannot  part  from  it  for  the  present  without  expressing  my  admi- 
ration, no  less  for  the  form  than  for  the  matter  of  his  disquisi- 
tions. He  has  managed  to  give  to  his  closely-reasoned  arguments 
all  the  attraction  of  a  well-developed  plot,  and  he  has  approached 
his  subject  armed  with  all  the  resources  of  French  erudition,  and 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  folklore  learning.  One  almost 
regrets  to  hear  that  he  is  henceforth  devoting  his  powers  to 
Arthurian  romance ;  one  would  have  liked  to  have  the  whole  case 
against  the  Transmissionist  theory  presented  by  an  adversary  so 
well  armed  as  M.  Bedier  on  a  field  of  battle  somewhat  less  con- 
tracted than  that  of  the  Fabliaux. 

Joseph  Jacobs. 


CONTES    POPULAIRES    DES    BaSSOUTOS    (AfRIQUE    DU    Sud),    RE- 

CEiLLis  et  traduits  PAR  E,  Jacottet.     Paris:  E.  Leroux, 
1895. 

M.  Jacottet  is  a  missionary  in  South  Africa ;  and  this  excellent 
little  book  is  the  result  of  daily  intercourse  with  them.  He  has 
used  all  care  in  collecting ;  writing  the  stories  from  dictation,  and 
correcting  each  afterwards  with  the  aid  of  his  informers,  "old 
people  principally"  (p.  iv).  In  this  way  more  than  seventy  tales 
have  been  got  together ;  and  of  these,  he  has  here  published  23 
of  the  most  interesting,  all  previously  unedited.  He  has  added 
notes  explanatory  of  anything  obscure,  thus  touching  on  canni- 
bahsm  (71),  the  circumcision  of  both  sexes  (130),  animal  clans 
(132),  corn  and  bread  (136),  son  of  chief  succeeding  while  the 
father  yet  lives  (164),  divination  by  knucklebones  (228),  and  other 
matters  of  lore  and  custom.  Some  of  the  tales  are  interspersed 
with  verses,  which  he  thinks  are  often  the  kernel  around  which 
the  tale  has  grown  up  (p.  x) ;  which  is  interesting  as  bearing  upon 
other  collections,  such  as  \hejdtaka,  where  there  is  good  reason  for 
holding  the  same  view.  The  preface  gives  an  account  of  the 
ethnology  of  the  Basuto;  and  an  appendix  contains  a  bibliography 
of  this  and  other  connected  tribes  in  South  Africa. 

VOL.  VII.  F 
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Of  Animal  Tales  there  are  few;  and  all  (in  his  opinion)  borrowed, 
except  one,  The  Little  Hare  (p.  3,  cf.  26),  which  records  the  exploits 
of  this  animal  in  tricking  others  stronger  than  himself.  We  are  re- 
minded of  Brer  Rabbit ;  but  here  the  hare  tricks  the  rabbit  him- 
self amongst  others.  Nos.  2  and  3  contain  a  Cunning  Jackal;  the 
editor  believes  these  to  be  Hottentot  or  Bushman  tales.  One 
Masilo  is  a  frequent  character  in  the  book ;  he  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  legendary  chief.  On  p.  56  he  wants  to  marry  his  sister.  In 
the  same  tale  is  an  old  woman  who  jumps  on  M's  back  and  stays 
there,  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  (p.  49).  M.  murders  his 
brother,  and  the  heart  flies  back  to  the  village  and  proclaims  the 
crime  (52).  In  Moselantja  (78)  we  have  the  incident  of  the 
Personated  Bride  in  a  new  setting :  the  witch  has  a  tail  which 
uncurls  at  night  and  eats  all  the  food  it  can  find.  When  at  length 
she  is  killed,  a  pumpkin  grows  on  the  spot;  and  afterwards,  when 
the  true  wife  has  borne  a  child,  the  pumpkin  drops  off  its  stalk, 
rolls  into  the  hut,  and  beats  the  poor  wife  soundly.  The  pumpkin 
is  burnt,  and  on  the  spot  a  thistle  grows;  this  too  is  burnt,  and 
becomes  a  pumpkin  seed,  which  bites  the  child  at  night.  In  the 
end  this  seed  is  ground  to  powder  and  burnt  again,  when  at  length 
the  family  has  rest.  Nyopakatala  (99)  is  the  story  of  a  childless 
woman,  and  an  extraordinary  device  for  obtaining  offspring  (good 
tale).  In  it  we  see  the  Life  Token  (no;  cf.  211,  266);  Look- 
behind  Taboo  (no,  cf.  83),  werewolves  (m),  heart  escaping 
when  one  is  killed  (112,  cf.  above),  bird  transformed  back 
into  a  girl  by  pulling  off  its  feathers  (120).  Modisa-oa-dipodi 
(136)  contains  the  Despised  Youngest  Sister,  the  Invisible  Hus- 
band (again  in  Boidaiie^  p.  179),  and  an  episode  oddly  resem- 
bling the  visit  of  Joseph's  Brethren  to  Egypt:  a  queer  medley. 
Egg  (155)  is  an  amusing  tale;  here  we  see  the  Neglected 
Wife.  Polo  (168)  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  was  always  dressed  in 
a  snake-skin,  to  keep  her  from  harm;  it  looks  to  me  like  a  tale  of 
the  Lamia  or  Swan-maiden  type  (cf.  170,  where  she  doffs  her  skin 
to  bathe  w^th  her  companions,  and  is  seen  by  a  man),  much  de- 
generated. The  skin  is  burnt,  p.  174.  One  or  two  other  stock 
incidents  may  be  mentioned:  the  countr}'  under  a  lake  (201),  girl 
tabooed  against  seeing  the  sun,  and  brought  up  in  darkness  (206), 
the  pursuit  and  its  baulking  (250),  a  Magic  Pot  which  makes 
butter  (234),  the  name-taboo  (259).  The  best  story  is  a  very 
quaint  culture-legend,  dealing  with  the  origin  of  marriage,  and  the 
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growth  of  civilisation.     A  collection  of  Proverbs  concludes   the 
book. 

This  work  seems  to  me  written  in  just  the  right  way,  and.  both 
reliable  and  interesting.  Only  it  is  a  pity  that  numbers  are  not 
added  to  the  tales,  for  convenience,  as  the  names  are  very  hard  for 
foreigners  to  remember  in  referring  to  them. 


Pagan  Ireland  :  An  Archaeological  Sketch.  A  Handbook 
of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Antiquities.  By  W.  G.  Wood- 
Martin.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1895,  8vo, 
689  pp.,  410  figs. 

Colonel  Wood-Martin  takes  a  sound  view  of  archeology,  as  he 
writes  "  Antiquarian  research  in  Ireland  may,  with  advantage,  be 
directed  towards  filling  in  the  social  history  of  primitive  man ; 
articles  which  are  the  result  of  the  handiwork  of  the  aborigines 
illustrate,  with  much  exactitude,  life  in  the  olden  days.  ...  If 
material  objects  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  pagan  ideas  and 
customs  of  the  aborigines,  surely  the  evidence  of  still  existent 
superstitious  observances  of  the  peasantry,  which  can  be  traced  to 
a  pre-Christian  source,  ought  to  be  received  with,  at  least,  the 
same  authority.  ...  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  research  into  the 
past,  on  these  lines,  may  contribute  to  the  re-construction  of  early 
history."  At  least  a  quarter  of  the  book  deals  with  subjects  which 
are  interesting  to  folklorists,  as,  for  example,  the  conflict  between 
paganism  and  Christianity,  rites  of  purification  by  fire  or  by  water, 
funeral  customs,  traces  of  the  former  occurrence  of  cannibalism. 
Of  the  pagan-christian  overlap,  he  says  "  the  early  Christian 
missionaries,  in  essaying  to  wean  the  masses  from  long-established 
Paganism,  did  not  attack  time-honoured  usages  directly  in  front, 
but  turned  their  flank  ;  thus,  instead  of  exterminating  the  enemy, 
they  only  routed  and  scattered  them,  here  and  there  detached 
bodies  remained,  which  still  offered  a  resolute  though  in  general 
passive  resistance.  For  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  there  existed 
two  forms  of  religion,  side  by  side,  the  traditional  creed  believed 
in  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  worship  of  those  who  held 
the  Christian  faith."  In  iUustration  of  this  position  he  cites  the 
belief  in  witches  or  hags  and  in  fairies,  the  worship  of  pillar  stones, 
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the  cult  of  wells,  the  practice  of  desjiil  for  ceremonial  purposes 
and  of  /';/'a/Mi'/(withershins)  for  magical  rites.  The  cursing  stones 
in  the  island  of  Inismurray  and  elsewhere  are  of  course  referred 
to ;  bat  the  author  has  omitted  to  state  that  the  stones  must  be 
turned  withershins  during  the  imprecation.  In  dealing  with 
totemism  Colonel  Wood-Martin  has  over-looked  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view  of  its  occurrence  in 
Ireland,  and  that  is  the  reported  seal  origin  of  the  sept  of  Con- 
neeleys,  Connollys,  etc.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  naturally 
deals  with  archaeological  remains;  but  interspersed  with  the  descrip- 
tive portion  will  be  found  numerous  items  of  folklore  interest. 
The  book  forms  a  valuable  and  much-needed  handbook  of  Irish 
archaeology ;  it  is  sure  to  be  useful,  but  it  cannot  be  termed 
luminous,  as  the  problems  of  origin  are  untouched  and  there  are 
no  suggestive  generalisations.  A  most  excellent  feature  is  the 
classified  bibliography  of  over  a  thousand  entries.  In  the  section 
on  religion  and  folklore  there  is  only  one  entry  of  a  book  published 
in  London ;  all  the  remainder  refer  to  Irish  journals.  The  publica- 
tions of  our  own  Society,  the  books  issued  by  Mr.  Nutt,  and, 
indeed,  almost  all  non-Irish  productions  are  omitted.  The 
book  is  extremely  well  got  up  and  carefully  indexed. 


The  Jataka,  or  Stories  of  the  Buddha's  Former  Births. 
Translated  from  the  Pali  by  various  hands  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  E.  B.  Cowell.  Vol.  I.  Translated  by 
Robert  Chalmers,  B.A.     Cambridge  University  Press. 

At  last  the  folklore  world,  which  has  small  Sanskrit  and  less 
Pali,  has  some  prospects  of  being  in  a  position  to  judge  how  far 
the  Jatakas,  or  former  births  of  the  Buddha,  can  throw  light  on 
the  origins  of  fables  and  folk-tale.  The  present  volume  translates 
the  Jatakas  contained  in  the  first  of  the  five  volumes  already  edited 
by  Professor  FausboU,  and  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  be  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  work.  But  the  original  text  of  the  first  volume 
contains,  besides,  the  Niddna-Katha,  a  sort  of  pre-biography  of  the 
Buddha.  This  has  already  been  translated  by  Professor  Rhys 
Davids,  and  has  been  wisely  omitted  in  the  present  version.  By 
these  means  no  fewer  than  150  Jatakas  have  been  included  in  the 
present  volume.      As  Professor  Rhys  Davids'  first  volume  only 
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contained  40,  we  are  the  richer  by  no  Jatakas.  These  are  trans- 
lated with  considerable  vigour,  and  put  the  folklore  student  in 
possession  of  nearly  all  he  wants. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  folklore  student  gets  little  help 
from  the  scanty  references  to  parallels  and  derivates,  which  are 
sometimes  given  and  sometimes  not.  It  is  true  that  now  and 
then,  especially  for  the  first  40  tales,  where  the  editor  had  Pro- 
fessor Rhys  Davids'  guidance,  we  are  referred  to  Benfey's  Einlei- 
iung.  No  one  has  a  greater  respect  for  Benfey's  amazing  erudition 
than  myself;  but  much  water  has  run  under  the  bridges  since  1859, 
when  his  book  appeared.  In  my  own  small  way  I  have,  here  and 
there,  added  to  the  literature,  connecting  the  Jatakas  with  the 
folklore  of  Europe  ;  but  I  must  not  complain,  since  Mr.  Clouston's 
painstaking  researches  have  been  equally  ignored.  It  may  possibly 
be  of  use  if  I  supply  a  few  references,  chiefly  to  my  own  researches, 
that  may  serve  as  indications  for  folklore  students : — 

35.  Cf.  Legend  of  St.  Dorothea. 

36.  [Fire  by  frictiofi.)     Cf.  Tylor,  Early  History. 

37.  Cf.  Jacobs'  Celtic  Fairy  Tales :  "  The  wooing  of  Olwen." 

38.  Cf.  Fables  of  Bidpai,  ed.  Jacobs,  p.  Ixxiv. 

41.  There  is  a  mistake  in  the  note  here,  p.  in  ;  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo  did  not  trace  the  Odyssey  to  this,  but  vice  versa. 

44,  45.  Cf.  Caxton's  ^sop,  ed.  Jacobs,  i.  64. 

48.  Cf.  the  references  given  by  Kuhn,  Barlaam  und  Joasaph, 
p.  82. 

55.  Cf.  Jacobs'  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  p.  194  seq. 

73.  Cf.  Benfey,  Einleitung,  §  71.     Jacobs'  India?i  Fairy  Tales. 

80.  Cf.  Grimm's  Valiant  Taylor. 

93.  Cf.  the  fable  of  The  Lion  in  Love. 

98.  Cf.  Benfey  Fi?deitu?ig,  §  96.  Jacobs'  Fables  of  Bidpai, 
p.  Ixxvii. 

128-9.  Cf.  fable  of  Wolf  and  Sheep. 

143.  Cf.  Caxton's  ^sop,  i.  73. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  addenda  which  have  occurred  to  me 
while  casually  glancing  through  the  text ;  but  it  is  clear  that  there 
has  been  no  careful  study  even  of  the  Kathd  Sarit  Sdgara,  or  of 
the  Panchata?itra.  The  value  of  the  book  for  folklore  purposes  is 
much  diminished  by  this  negligence. 

It  is  possible  that  this  neglect  is  due  to  the  remarkable  views 
on  the  diffusion  of  folktales,  seemingly  held  by  Professor  Cowell, 
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the  general  editor  of  this  translation.  He  says  in  the  preface, 
"  Many  are  the  pieces  of  folklore  which  have  floated  about  the 
world  for  ages  as  stray  waifs  of  literature,  and  are  liable  every- 
where to  be  appropriated  by  any  casual  claimant."  This,  with  all 
deference  to  Professor  Cowell,  is  a  rather  casual  remark  in  more 
than  one  sense  of  the  word.  Folklore  cannot  float  in  the  air,  it 
must  live  in  men's  minds,  and  be  passed  from  mind  to  mind  by 
oral  tradition.  One  of  the  problems  of  folklore  is  to  trace  the 
origin  and  diffusion  of  these  "  stray  waifs,"  and  the  importance  of 
the  Jdtaka,  for  folklore  consists  in  the  help  it  gives  towards  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  Perhaps  Professor  Cowell  considers  that 
his  chief  business  is  to  get  the  Jdtaka  translated,  and  then  the 
folklorist  can  make  what  use  of  it  he  will.  If  so,  he  will  do  well 
to  leave  the  comparative  study  of  the  stories  alone,  if  his  pupils 
are  not  to  deal  with  that  side  of  the  problem  of  \hQ  Jdtaka  in  an 
adequate  way.  Under  any  circumstances  we  must  be  grateful  for 
the  service  done  to  folklore  by  presenting  us  with  a  faithful  trans- 
lation of  the  earliest  collection  of  folk-tales. 

J/)SEPH  Jacobs. 


An  Introduction  to  Folklore.     By  Marian  Roalfe  Cox. 
London  :  David  Nutt,  1895. 

To  write  a  popular  introduction  to  any  science  is  one  of  the 
greatest  services  that  can  be  rendered  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  difficult.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  services, 
because  the  further  one  goes  in  scientific  explorations,  the  longer 
is  the  way  back  to  the  starting-point,  and  the  less  easy  it  is  to 
place  oneself  in  imagination  in  the  exact  position  of  the  man  who 
is  quite  ignorant  of  what  has  been  achieved,  and  to  explain  to  him 
the  method  and  aims  of  the  science  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract 
him  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest,  because  the  special  need  of 
the  present  age  is  to  spread  exact  knowledge,  so  as  to  enable  the 
popular  mind  to  co-ordinate  the  results  attained  by  inquiries  in 
all  directions,  which  have  led  during  the  present  century  to  so 
great  and  beneficent  a  revolution  in  human  thought,  which  have 
freed  us  from  so  many  ancient  blunders,  enabled  us  to  raise  the 
standard  not  merely  of  material  comfort  but  also  of  our  moral 
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and  intellectual  life,  and  given  "  the  promise  and  the  potency " 
of  an  indefinite  improvement  in  the  condition  of  mankind,  such 
as  we  understand  by  the  word  civilisation.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  science  of  folklore,  wherein  lies  a  power,  unsuspected  by 
those  who  have  not  faced  its  possibilities,  for  the  liberation  of  the 
mind  from  the  shackles  imposed  by  natural  phenomena,  and  by 
inveterate  modes  of  thought,  which  is  the  most  imperious  con- 
dition of  advance. 

In  the  difficult  and  important  task  she  has  undertaken  Miss  Cox 
has  won  a  large  measure  of  success.  She  begins  at  the  beginning, 
and  reasoning  from  the  state  of  savagery  now  fully  established  as 
the  universally  early,  if  not  original,  state  of  humanity,  she  points 
out  with  admirable  clearness  the  relation  of  antique  manners, 
customs  and  beliefs,  still  surviving  in  the  highest  culture,  to  the 
material  remains  of  what  we  call  primitive  man.  Her  bright  and 
lively  style,  and  the  skill  with  which  her  examples  are  marshalled, 
carry  the  reader  on  with  unflagging  interest  to  the  very  last  page, 
and  leave  him  wishing  for  more. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  much  ground  could  be  covered 
by  anybody,  however  well  equipped,  without  some  slips,  or  what 
the  hard-hearted  censor  may  choose  to  regard  as  slips.  We  regret 
that  Mr.  Thoms'  definition  of  folklore  was  adopted  as  sufficient 
and  complete  at  the  present  day.  It  is  half  a  century  since  his 
definition  was  framed ;  and  during  that  period  our  outlook  has 
been  widened,  until  folklore  is  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  a 
"  department  of  the  study  of  antiquities  and  archaeology  "  dealing 
with  "  the  common  people  "  of  our  own  and  adjacent  countries. 
When  the  Folk-Lore  Society  places  on  its  sessional  programme 
and  publishes  in  its  Transactions  papers  on  Leprosy  Stones  from 
Fiji,  on  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  Syria,  Ceylon,  Korea,  on 
Obeah-worship,  on  tales  from  New  Guinea,  Melanesia,  and  Beloo- 
chistan,  equally  with  papers  on  funeral  masks  in  Europe,  fairy 
tales  from  mediseval  manuscripts,  and  the  Celtic  doctrine  of  re- 
birth, it  is  evident  that  a  wider  definition  is  required,  and  that  we 
must  not  merely  regard  the  modern  savage  as  supplying  the  key 
to  the  meaning  of  our  remains  of  ancient  observances,  customs, 
and  beliefs,  but  we  must  take  the  whole  subject  of  tradition  and 
boldly  claim  it  as  our  own.  Moreover,  we  must  so  interpret  tradi- 
tion as  to  open  our  doors  to  the  organisation  of  savage  and  barbaric 
society,  no  less  than  to  the  telling  of  tales  and  the  curing  of  warts. 
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No  doubt  it  would  have  enlarged  this  volume  beyond  all  reason- 
able bulk  as  an  Introduction  to  Folklore  if  the  writer  had  included 
even  an  elementary  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  society  is 
organised  in  the  lower  culture.  Still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
her  work  would  have  gained  in  completeness  without  much  increase 
of  size  if,  adopting  a  wider  definition,  she  had  given  some  general 
hints  as  to  the  savage  idea  of  kinship,  the  meaning  of  some  birth, 
marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  and  the  rites  of  maturity.  It 
might  have  been  worth  while  to  sacrifice  for  this  purpose  the  fuller 
development  of  some  of  the  other  conceptions  treated  of  in  these 
pages. 

However,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  here  not  a  formal 
treatise  on  folklore,  but  an  introduction ;  and  in  an  introduction 
something  like  selection  was  necessary.  The  themes  selected  are 
certainly  not  wanting  in  fascination,  nor  their  treatment  in  learning 
and  judgment.  They,  if  anything,  ought  to  interest  "  the  general 
reader  "  ;  and  we  hope  they  will  make  many  converts. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  continue  our  grumble  about  small  matters. 
Still,  if  the  opportunity  occur  of  revising  for  another  edition,  as  we 
trust  it  may,  some  of  the  statements  may  well  be  reconsidered. 
For  example,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  "  the  folk-song  is  pro- 
bably older  than  the  folk-tale."  Savage  songs  are  mere  repetitions 
of  a  single  phrase,  or  of  two  or  three  phrases,  to  a  monotonous  tune. 
Savage  tales,  indeed,  are  frequently  incoherent ;  but  they  are  tales, 
much  more  highly  developed  than  the  songs.  Again,  we  think 
here  and  there  too  much  weight  has  been  given  to  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  as  in  the  suggestion  that  a  misinterpretation 
of  names  of  persons  who  once  hved  has  led  to  the  identification  of 
sun,  moon  and  stars  with  heroes  of  the  race,  or  has  contributed  to 
the  belief  in  the  descent  of  men  from  animals  and  plants.  And 
the  list  of  books  at  the  end  seems  somewhat  arbitrary.  But  these 
are  details  that  cannot  interfere  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  book; 
and  in  any  case  they  can  easily  be  corrected. 


Iamblichus  on  the  Mysteries.     Translated  by  Thomas 
Taylor.     Dobell,  1895.     A  Reprint. 

Most  of  this  book  is  taken  up  with  symbolical  interpretations  of 
the  practices  of  ancient  religion  and  superstition  ;  by  the  irony 
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of  fate,  we  read  it  chiefly  for  the  facts,  and  leave  the  philosophy 
alone.  Of  this  I  will  say  nothing,  except  that  it  is  often  poetical 
and  sometimes  fine;  but  will  briefly  recount  the  points  which 
interest  the  members  of  this  Society,  adding  a  word  as  to  the 
translation. 

Some  information  is  given  about  the  oracles  of  Colophon, 
Delphi,  and  Branchidae  (not  Brandchids,  as  Taylor  writes  it, 
perhaps  for  some  such  occult  reason  as  made  Madame  Blavatsky 
write  of  the  Agathodaimon  and  the  Kakothodaiinon).  Most  of 
Book  III.  is  taken  up  with  Divination  :  its  origin  (112),  processes 
(as  through  dreams  115,  water  or  vapour  140,  153,  odour  205, 
standing  on  diagrams  or  cabalistic  signs  147,  viscera  of  birds  156), 
the  things  used  (190)  :  the  conditions,  as  abstinence  from  sexual 
intercourse  (218),  animal  food  (228),  and  touching  a  dead  body 
(275);  threats  used  by  the  invoker  (279),  and  mystical  names 
without  meaning  (289).  The  condition  is  described  of  those 
possessed  or  inspired :  fire  and  pain  hurts  them  no  whit  (122), 
and  they  can  pass  through  the  air  (124);  inspiration  by  certain 
strains  of  music  is  alluded  to  (129).  Phantasms  are  produced 
by  sorcery  (221).  Sacred  animals  are  touched  upon  (277)  and 
the  properties  of  certain  animals  (222,  234  fif.) ;  and  mystical 
numbers  (234  ff.).  Astrology  comes  in  very  often.  Of  phalli  we 
are  told  that  their  exhibition  has  a  purifying  effect  (53). 

The  translation  as  a  whole  reads  well,  but  two  faults  are  to  be 
found  in  it.  First,  the  author  is  too  fond  of  simply  Angliciz- 
ing Greek  words.  On  p.  93  we  read  :  "  that  which  purifies  souls 
is  perfect  in  the  Gods,  but  in  archangels  it  is  anagogic ;  "  where 
the  meaning  is  that  it  uplifts  or  attracts.  P.  94  the  words 
'yevecTiovp'yol  TTvev/jbdrcov  crvaTda-eL^,  "generative  combinations 
of  spiritual  natures,"  is  translated  "genesiurgic  compositions  of 
pneumatic  substances,"  which  to  modern  ears  conveys  other 
suggestions.  This  fault  runs  through  the  book.  The  second 
is  more  serious ;  there  are  not  a  few  inaccuracies.  I  have  not 
compared  the  whole  of  the  translation  with  the  Greek,  but  have 
done  so  where  I  could  not  understand  it,  and  all  through  the 
more  interesting  parts  of  Book  III.,  and  I  add  a  few  examples. 
P.  134,  where  a  word  used  is  iirecpTJfica-av  ("they  alleged"),  the 
translation  paraphrases  it  the  "  much  celebrated "  inspiration. 
Then  we  have  words  which  are  really  not  intelligible  ;   as  "  la- 
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tions  "  for  <f)opal  darpcov  ("  courses  "  of  the  stars),  "  solutions  " 
for  \v<Tec<;  ("  appeasings "  of  divine  wrath).  P.  138  Trporjyov- 
fi-ivtoq,  "chiefly,"  is  rendered  by  the  portentous  word  "  preceda- 
neously."  Sheer  blunders  are  "  appear  fo  be  bound  "  for  8e8efMevoL 
(paivovrac  ("  make  their  appearance  bound  "),  and  on  p.  143, 
where  he  says  the  Pythia  becomes  sacred  to  the  god,  where 
lamblichus  speaks  of  the  "  sacred  chair."     I  have  noted  others. 

All  the  same,  I  think  the  book  useful  for  those  who  are  not  at 
home  in  Greek ;  most  of  what  we  want  can  be  got  from  the 
translation.  But  I  recommend  in  preference  Parthey's  Latin 
translation,  given  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  full  index 
of  Greek  words  (Berlin,  1857). 


Odin's   Horse  Yggdrasill.      By   Eirikr   Magnussok,  M.A. 
S.P.C.K.,  1895. 

This  reprint  of  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Society  is  evidence  how  little  we  really  know  as  yet  con- 
cerning the  beliefs  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples.  The  learned 
author  seeks  to  show  that  the  statement,  hitherto  universally 
accepted,  that  Odin  was  hanged  upon  the  world-ash  Yggdrasill  is 
based  upon  a  late  misunderstanding ;  that  the  name  Yggdrasill 
was  never  applied  to  the  great  world-ash,  except  by  confusion ; 
that  the  myth  of  the  conception  and  birth  of  Odin's  famous  steed, 
Sleipnir,  hitherto  usually  reckoned  of  late  origin,  was  really  an 
early  one ;  and  that  Sleipnir  himself  was  a  nature-myth  of  the 
wind.  The  problem  is  one  beset  with  many  difficulties,  the  chief 
of  them  arising  from  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Icelandic  poems 
and  no  part  of  the  mythology  was  recorded  in  writing  until  long 
after  Christianity  had  become  the  religion  of  the  North.  Hence 
arose  the  double  possibility  of  the  impregnation  of  the  heathen 
myths  by  Christianity,  and  their  misunderstanding  by  the  scribes 
who  recorded  them. 

To  examine  Mr.  Magnvisson's  revolutionary  theories  would  need 
a  paper  at  least  as  long  as  he  has  himself  written ;  and  our  obser- 
vations will  be  confined  here  to  a  single  point.  The  story  of  the 
hanging  of  Odin  is,  as  he  says,  monstrous  and  repulsive  enough 
to   make  us  pause  before  accepting  it.      But  on  the  one   hand 
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Professor  Bugge's  conclusion  that  the  principal  text  in  the 
Hdvamdl  is  thoroughly  Christian  in  character  appears  to  come 
far  short  of  demonstration.  On  the  other  hand  we  dissent  from 
Mr.  Magmisson's  contention  that  "  the  ancient  rite  of  sacrificing 
human  beings  to  the  god  of  war  by  means  of  hanging,  or  by  other 
modes  of  execution,  is  not  germane  to  the  matter  in  question." 
It  seems  to  us  most  material  to  explain  why  sacrifices  were  offered 
by  hanging  to  Odin,  if  there  be  no  connection  between  that  mode 
of  offering  and  the  alleged  sacrifice  of  Odin  "  himself  unto  him- 
self" in  the  same  manner.  The  dramatic  nature  of  ritual  is  well 
established ;  and  the  most  important  act  of  ritual  is  in  most  cases 
the  sacrifice.  By  this  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  sacrifice  was 
offered  by  hanging  because  Odin  was  hanged.  According  to  the 
order  of  evolution  the  boot  would  probably  be  on  the  other  leg  : 
Odin  would  have  been  believed  to  have  been  hanged  because 
hanging  was  the  method  of  sacrificing  to  him.  But  even  if  so, 
the  prevalence  in  pagan  times  of  such  sacrifices  would  render  it 
highly  probable  that  a  story  of  the  hanging  of  Odin  was  prevalent 
too ;  and  then  it  could  not  have  been  a  late  post-Christian  mis- 
understanding. In  any  case  we  cannot  settle  the  details  of  the 
myths  concerning  any  heathen  divinity  without  taking  into  account 
the  details  of  the  ritual  with  which  he  was  worshipped.  No 
merely  philological  argument  over  the  texts  commemorating  him 
can  outweigh  the  known  interdependence  of  myth  and  ritual. 

But  whether  we  accept  Mr.  Magmisson's  theories  or  not,  his 
paper  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  ingenuity  and  boldness,  and 
also  for  the  important  issues  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  on  the 
texts  of  the  poems  and  the  meaning  of  the  myths  they  enshrine. 


The  Worship  of  the  Romans  viewed  in  Relation  to  the 
Roman  Temperament.  By  Frank  Granger,  D.Lit. 
London  :  Methuen  and  Co.,  1895. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  scientific  study  of  folklore  as  a  means  of  throwing 
light  on  the  evolution  of  human  thought,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
the  subject  making  its  way  step  by  step  among  scholars  engaged 
in  the  actual  business  of  education,  especially  among  those  whose 
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department  is  that  of  classical  learning.  Not  long  ago  Professor 
Jevons  attempted,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  in  relation  to  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Romans 
which  puzzled  Plutarch.  And  now  Dr.  Granger  is  following  in 
his  wake,  and  offering  solutions  of  problems  which  he  left  among 
the  things  "  which  were  too  hard  for  him."  (Of  such  is  the  ques- 
tion why  the  Romans  never  went  out  to  supper  without  taking 
their  young  sons  with  them,  even  when  quite  children.) 

Dr.  Granger  is  evidently  impressed  with  the  very  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  account  of  Roman  belief  and  ritual  to  be  obtained 
from  the  ordinary  text-books  and  the  writings  of  men  who  are 
classical  scholars  and  nothing  else.  Starting,  therefore,  from  the 
formal  and  external  character  of  Roman  religion,  which  is  obvious 
to  the  most  superficial  student,  and  from  what  is  known  of  the 
Roman  temperament  and  habit  of  mind,  he  endeavours  to  explain 
by  the  comparative  method  the  thoughts  underlying  the  Roman 
conception  of  the  gods  and  of  nature  and  to  trace  their  evolution. 
The  result  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge:  even 
more  valuable  for  its  suggestions  than  for  the  actual  information, 
though  that  is  not  inconsiderable,  which  it  imparts.  We  have, 
indeed,  one  fault  to  find  with  the  book — its  compression.  Dr. 
Granger  seems  hardly  to  have  realised  for  what  class  of  readers  he 
was  writing.  If  for  "  the  general  reader,"  then  he  has  forgotten 
how  little  that  personage  is  acquainted  with  the  details  of  Roman 
history  and  customs  (particularly  during  the  early  period,  wuth 
which  he  is  most  concerned),  though  their  general  course  may  be 
tolerably  familiar.  Hence  he  often  simply  alludes  to  events  and 
practices  which  will  not,  we  fear,  be  sufficiently  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  readers  to  enable  them  readily  to  follow  his  argument. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  addressing  students  of  the  classics 
or  of  folklore,  he  would  have  done  well  to  work  out  some  of  the 
consequences  of  the  propositions  he  has  laid  down,  and  to  give 
us  a  few  of  the  inferences  which  he  has  avoided  as  resting  "  on 
acute  combinations  of  authorities."  To  put  a  single  example  out 
of  many:  seeing  how  prominent  a  position  sacrifice  held  in  Roman 
worship,  it  would  have  been  well  to  elaborate  the  section  on  sacri- 
fice, and  especially  on  animal  sacrifice. 

In  a  survey  of  so  large  a  field  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
treat  of  every  matter.  The  author's  selection  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  made  with  judgment.     But,  although  it  may  be  perfectly 
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true  that  the  organisation  of  the  Roman  family  has  been  investi- 
gated by  writers  whose  works  are  easily  accessible,  yet  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  well  to  consider  the  family 
in  its  relation  to  worship.  Dr.  Granger  has  scarcely  touched 
upon  this ;  he  has  been  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  the  state. 
In  a  society,  however,  where  the  family  was  so  highly  organised 
as  at  Rome,  and  where  the  paternal  authority  was  developed  to 
an  extent  almost  unknown  in  any  other  nation  which  has  attained 
the  same  pitch  of  civilisation,  the  relation  of  the  family  to  worship 
must  surely  be  of  capital  importance,  and  some  space  should  have 
been  devoted  to  it. 

We  hope  that  Dr.  Granger  will  not  rest  contented  with  the 
present  work,  but  regard  it  as  merely  an  instalment  of  a  larger 
and  more  copious  exposition  of  a  very  interesting  subject,  which 
may  be  expected  to  yield  yet  more  fruitful  results.  He  need  not 
be  afraid,  in  the  present  day,  of  those  who  "  may  criticise  the 
freedom  with  which  the  usages  and  ideas  of  the  Christian  world 
have  been  brought  forward  to  illustrate  pagan  religion."  As  he 
himself  points  out,  "  Christianity  was  not  preached  by  its  first 
missionary  as  an  isolated  phenomenon."  Moreover,  the  object 
which  should  be  equally  dear  to  orthodox  and  unorthodox  is  the 
attainment  of  truth.  Parallel  practices  and  parallel  ideas  in  Chris- 
tianity or  Judaism  and  any  form  of  paganism  have  so77ie  relation 
to  one  another.  That  they  should  be  pointed  out  ought  not  to 
offend  the  most  susceptible ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  gratitude  should 
be  excited  for  the  opportunity  of  interpreting  them  aright,  and  so 
of  removing  what  might  prove  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  the 
unwary. 

Meantime  we  desire  to  acknowledge,  in  no  grudging  measure, 
our  sense  of  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Granger  for  what  he  has  given 
us.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  his  solutions  of  difficult 
problems  will  be  accepted ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  his 
methods  are  sound,  and  the  conclusions  he  offers,  without  the 
least  trace  of  dogmatism  and  often  with  humour,  are  always 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CORN-MAIDEN   IN  ARGYLESHIRE. 

(Vol.  vi.  p.  148.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Kilchrenan,  after  having  shown  the 
paper  in  vol.  vi.  to  Jane  Maclnnes  or  MacCorquodale,  residing 
at  Kilchrenan,  got  the  following  information  as  to  the  Glencoe 
custom  about  fifty  years  ago. 

Mrs.  MacCorquodale  says  that  the  rivalry  was  for  the  Maiden, 
and  for  the  privilege  she  gave  of  sending  the  Cailleach  to  the 
next  neighbour.  The  Maiden  was  represented  by  the  last  stalks 
reaped ;  the  Cailleach  by  a  handful  taken  at  random  from  the 
field,  perhaps  the  last  of  the  rig  of  the  reaper  last  to  finish.  The 
Cailleach  was  not  dressed  but  carried  after  binding  to  the  neigh- 
bour's field.  The  Maiden  was  cut  in  the  following  manner. 
All  the  reapers  gathered  round  her  and  kept  a  short  distance 
from  her.  They  then  threw  their  hooks  at  her.  The  person 
successful  in  cutting  her  down  in  this  manner  was  the  man  whose 
possession  she  became. 

Mrs.  MacCorquodale  understood  that  the  man  of  a  township 
who  got  the  Cailleach  finally  was  supposed  to  be  doomed  to 
poverty  for  his  want  of  energy.     (Galic  :  treubhantas — valour). 

A  sample  of  the  toast  to  the  Cailleach  at  the  harvest  entertain- 
ment was  as  follows  :  "  The  Cailleach  is  with  .  .  .  and  is 
now  with  (me)  since  I  was  the  last.  I  drink  to  her  health. 
Since  she  assisted  me  in  harvest,  it  is  likely  that  it  is  with  me 
she  will  abide  during  the  winter." 

In  explaining  the  above  toast  Mr.  Campbell  says  that  it  signifies 
that  the  Cailleach  is  always  with  agriculturists.  She  has  been 
with  others  before  and  is  now  with  me  (the  proposer  of  the  toast). 
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Though  I  did  my  best  to  avoid  her  I  welcome  her  as  my  assistant, 
and  am  prepared  to  entertain  her  during  the  winter. 

Another  form  of  the  toast  was  as  follows :  "  To  your  health, 
good  wife,  who  for  harvest  has  come  to  help  us,  and  if  I  live  I'll 
try  to  support  you  when  winter  comes." 

John  MacCorquodale,  Kilchrenan,  says  that  at  Crianlarich  in 
Strath  Fillan,  they  make  a  Cailleach  of  sticks  and  a  turnip,  old 
clothes  and  a  pipe.  In  this  case  the  effigy  passed  in  succession 
to  seven  farms,  which  he  mentioned,  and  finally  settled  with  an 
innkeeper.  The  Hst  suggested  that  the  upper  farms  stood  a  bad 
chance,  and  perhaps  that  a  prosperous  innkeeper  could  more 
easily  bear  up  against  the  reproach  and  loss  (?)  of  supporting  the 
Cailleach. 

Duncan  Maclntyre,  Kilchrenan,  says  that  in  one  case  where 
the  last  field  to  be  reaped  was  the  most  fertile  land  on  the  farm, 
the  corn  first  cut  in  it,  which  was  taken  near  the  edge,  was  re- 
served to  make  a  Cailleach,  should  the  owner  be  so  happy  as  to 
be  able  to  pass  her  on  to  his  neighbour.  The  last  blades  cut 
were  generally  in  the  middle  or  best  part  of  the  field.  These  in 
any  event  became  the  Maiden. 

Having  directed  the  attention  of  Miss  Kerr,  Port  Charlotte, 
Islay,  to  the  practice  of  having  two  different  bunches  on  the  main- 
land of  Argyle,  she  informs  me  that  in  Islay  and  Kintyre  the  last 
handful  is  the  Cailleach,  and  they  have  no  Maiden.  The  same  is 
the  custom  in  Bernara  and  other  parts  of  the  Western  Isles,  while 
in  Mull  the  last  handful  is  the  Maiden,  and  they  have  no  Cailleach. 

In  North  Uist  the  habit  still  prevails  of  putting  the  Cailleach 
over-night  among  the  standing  corn  of  lazy  crofters. 

R.  C.  Maclagan. 


TOMMY  ON  THE  TUB'S   GRAVE. 

(Vol.  vi.  p.  196.) 

The  children  here  in  the  neighbourhood  built  on  the  14th  of 
August  the  conical  heaps  mentioned  by  M.  R.  C,  but  not  of 
mud.  The  outer  wall  was  of  cinders  (called  in  the  common  lan- 
guage clinkers),  or,  in  other  instances,  of  broken  brick.  The 
inside  was  filled  with  sand  and  ornamented  with  branches  of 
green,  and,  where  they  could  be  had,  with  flowers.     These  little 
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buildings  did  not  exceed  one  foot  in  height.  There  were  a  great 
number,  each  constructed  and  owned  by  different  sets  of  children, 
the  chief  of  whom,  shell  in  hand,  accosted  the  passers  by  and 
said  the  following  verse  : 

"  Please  remember  the  grotto, 
It  is  but  once  in  a  year, 
Mother  is  dead,  and  father's  gone  to  sea, 
So  will  you  please  remember  me." 

Mary  Nielsen. 
12  2,  Coningham  Road,  Uxbridge  Road,  W. 
\1th  Septe?nl>er,  1895. 


THE   GARHWAL. 

(Vol.  vi.  p.  301.) 

"Rather  like  an  Angel." 


I  feel  sure  the  words  will  not  bear  the  sense  Miss  Broadwood 
gives  them.  It  is  just  one  of  those  dehghtful  phrases  which  the 
Baboo  coins  by  the  score.  He  has  a  marvellous  memory  for 
English  idioms,  and  a  marvellous  genius  for  mixing  them  up. 
He  says  :  "  The  house  presented  a  second  Babel,  or  a  pretty  kettle 
of  fish,"  and  congratulates  himself  on  the  eloquence  of  the  ex- 
pression. If  any  one  will  read  that  most  interesting  book,  India 
in  1983,  he  will  see  a  perfectly  correct  representation  of  Baboo 
English. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 


THE    LUPERCALIA. 

(Vol.  vi.  p.  280.) 


What  authority  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  women  ran  about 
in  Nature's  garb  at  the  Lupercalia  ?  It  was  the  youths,  and  they 
wore  a  goatskin. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 
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GHOSTLY   LIGHTS. 
(Vol.  vi.  p.  288.) 

After  reading  Mr.  Feilberg's  account  of  the  Danish  behef  in 
warning  Hghts,  published  in  the  September  issue  of  Folk-LorCy  I 
was  interested  to  find  the  same  superstition  existing  in  the 
Rannoch  district.  A  gillie  told  me  of  a  light  which  appeared  ten 
years  ago  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  appa- 
rently floating  on  the  loch  at  night.  Two  men  rowed  up  to  it, 
but  lost  sight  of  it  as  they  approached,  though  it  was  still  visible 
from  the  shore.  The  natives  were  much  alarmed,  and  thought  it 
predicted  death  by  drowning.  I  was  also  told  of  two  instances  of 
lights  appearing  in  a  house  previous  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mary  H.  Debenham. 

Cheshunt  Park. 


SHOE-THROWING. 
(Vol.  vi.  p.  267.) 

I  would  venture  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Crombie  a  slight  error  into 
which  he  has  fallen  in  his  remarks  on  the  part  taken  by  O'Cahan 
in  the  inauguration  of  O'Neill.  The  action  of  the  former  chief  in 
throwing  the  shoe  cannot  possibly  have  been  intended  to  "  mark 
the  superiority  of  the  thrower  and  symbolise  his  suzerainty,"  inas- 
much as  O'Cahan  was  subject  to  O'Neill,  paying  him  tribute  and 
furnishing  a  contingent  to  his  army.  Abundant  proof  of  this 
statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Moryson  and  the  other 
historians  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  both  English  and  Irish.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  the  meaning  of  the  shoe- 
throwing  was,  it  did  not  imply  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
thrower. 

But,  setting  this  aside,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  prominently 
the  shoe  or  sandal  appears  to  have  figured  at  the  inauguration  of 
an  Irish  chief.  In  some  clans  it  was  customary  to  throw  the  shoe 
over  the  chiefs  head;  in  others  it  was  placed  on  his  foot;  while 
among  the  O'Neills  both  ceremonies  were  performed,  O'Cahan 
throwing  the  shoe  and  O'Hagan  putting  it  on.  These  offices  were 
always  performed   by  sub-chiefs,   whose  hereditary  right  it  was. 

VOL.  VII.  G 
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There  was  an  interesting  belief  which  Spenser  has  recorded  in 
connection  with  the  inauguration  stone  on  which  the  chief  stood 
during  the  ceremony.  He  says  that  on  some  of  the  stones  he  has 
seen  "  formed  and  ingraven  a  foot,  which  they  say  was  the  mesure 
of  their  first  Captain's  foot,  whereon  hee  (the  chief-elect)  standing, 
receives  an  oath  to  preserve  all  the  ancient  former  customes  of 
the  countrey  inviolable  .  .  ."^  This  seems  to  point  to  the 
existence  in  ancient  Ireland  of  some  belief  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Crombie  on  pp.  278-9  of  his  most  interesting 
paper.  Probably  the  Irish  believed  that  the  new-made  chief,  by 
standing  in  the  footprints  of  the  founder  of  his  house,  would 
become  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  his  predecessor. 

Bryan  J.  Jones. 

In  Mr.  Crombie's  interesting  article  he  quotes  Ben  Jonson's 
lines — 

"  Would  I  had  Kemp's  shoes 
To  throw  after  you," 

and  his  note  thereon  leaves  it  evident  that  he  does  not  see  the 
force  and  meaning  of  this  quotation.  William  Kempe,  the  actor, 
performed  in  1599  the  extraordinary  feat  of  dancing  a  "Morris  " 
from  London  to  Norwich  in  the  space  of  nine  days.  He  published 
an  account  of  this  entitled,  "  Kempe's  Nine  Daies  Wonder,"  in 
which  he  tells  us  that  the  buskins  that  he  then  wore  and  danced 
in  from  London  were  nailed  to  the  wall  of  the  Guildhall  in  Norwich. 
They  were  no  doubt  an  object  of  interest,  and  the  fact  was  so  well 
known  that  Jonson's  reference  was  obvious. 

J.  Cooke. 
66,  Morehampton  Road,  Dublin. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

Indian  Folktales. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  VI.,  page  406.) 

We  must  7iot  trust  Appearances. 

The  bearer  of  a  certain  rajah  one  day,  when  his  master  was  out 
hunting,  was  making  the  rajah's  bed,  which  he  did  very  w^ell.  He 
began  to  wonder  what  the  couch  felt  like  to  sleep  on.  "  I  must 
try,"  said  he  to  himself.  Pulling  aside  the  covering,  he  got  in, 
and  it  w^as  so  comfortable  that,  being  somewhat  drowsy,  he  imme- 
diately fell  fast  asleep.  Now  the  rani,  as  evening  fell,  grew  sleepy 
and  went  to  her  room.  There,  to  her  surprise,  she  saw  her  hus- 
band, as  she  thought,  in  bed.  Surmising  he  must  have  come 
home  quietly,  and  too  tired  out  by  the  chase  to  salute  her,  she 
undressed  and  crept  in  the  other  side  of  the  wide  couch.  When 
the  rajah  came  home  and  found  the  couple  in  his  bed  he  was 
furious,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  would  have  killed  them  there  and 
then.  But  the  prudent  vizier  stayed  his  hand.  "Wait  till  we 
prove  guilt,"  said  he ;  and  he  induced  the  rajah  to  hide  himself 
in  the  room.  Then  the  vizier  crept  under  the  couch  armed  with 
a  long  pin,  which  he  ran  into  the  lower  resai  (quilt)  and  pricked 
the  bearer.  The  man  woke,  started  up,  and,  horrified  to  see 
where  he  was,  "  Alas  ! "  cried  he,  "  what  have  I  done  ?  I  must 
have  fallen  asleep,"  and  he  quickly  smoothed  his  side  of  the  bed 
and  left  the  room.  Then  the  vizier  pricked  the  rani.  She,  too, 
awoke,  and  was  much  amazed  not  to  find  her  husband  by  her. 
"  I  thought  I  saw  him  asleep,"  she  said  aloud  to  herself.  And 
the  rajah,  well  pleased  at  the  vizier's  ruse,  saw  he  had  been  saved 
from  killing  two  innocent  persons. 

G  2 
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The  Bold  Baby. 

A  rajah  was  once  playing  with  his  baby  son,  when  the  infant, 
who  was  very  young,  suddenly  clutched  at  his  father's  beard  and 
pulled  it  so  violently  the  rajah  exclaimed  for  pain,  and  angrily 
cried  out,  "  Take  the  child  away  and  kill  it."  The  vizier  inter- 
posed, and  said,  "  Sir,  this  is  a  very  brave  child,  and  will  do  what 
you  would  not  dare.  You  must  spare  him."  "What?  "  cried  the 
rajah  ;  "  that  infant  do  what  I  would  not  dare  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said 
the  vizier,  "  and  I  will  prove  it  you."  And  he  ordered  a  great 
snake  to  be  brought  to  the  palace;  and  the  baby,  when  put  down 
on  the  ground  near  it,  clutched  with  his  little  hands  at  the  snake's 
tail  and  tried  to  put  it  to  his  mouth.  The  rajah  smiled  upon  this, 
and  thus  the  vizier  saved  the  baby's  life. 

Serva7i. 

There  was  once  a  good  man  w^ho,  as  his  parents  were  poor  and 
old,  had  them  to  live  with  him.  But  his  wife  grudged  the  old 
people  their  food,  which  she  had  to  cook ;  so  she  went  to  the 
potter  and  bade  him  make  her  a  cooking  pan  with  a  partition  in 
the  middle.  This  the  potter  did;  and  ever  afterwards  this  wicked 
woman  used  to  cook  the  rice  in  sour  buttermilk  on  the  one  side 
and  in  sweet  fresh  milk  on  the  other,  and  she  always  gave  the  old 
people  the  buttermilk  side.  One  day  Servan  came  home  earlier 
than  usual  from  his  bath,  and  as  the  old  folk  were  hungry  he  took 
the  rice  off  the  fire  and  doled  some  out  to  them,  chancing  upon 
the  good  side  of  the  pan.  The  poor  old  parents  thus  found  their 
food  much  better  than  other  days,  and,  greatly  relishing  it,  called 
down  the  blessings  of  God  upon  their  son.  "  Surely  this  is  the 
same  as  you  always  have?"  cried  he,  surprised.  "Oh  no!"  re- 
plied they,  "  our  food  is  always  sour."  Servan's  w^ife,  who  just 
then  came  in,  angrily  cried  out,  "We  all  eat  out  of  the  same  pot." 
But  Servan's  suspicions  were  roused,  and  he  examined  the  pot, 
and  discovering  the  trickery  was  so  angry  with  his  wife  that  he 
led  her  into  the  jungle  and  there  left  her.  Then  he  put  his  old 
parents  in  a  banghi  ^  and  carried  them  away,   they  were  so  thin 

'  A  bamboo  crossing  the  shoulders  like  a  yoke,  irom  which  at  either  end 
there  hangs  a  basket  by  long  cords,  the  whole  resembling  a  large  pair  of  scales. 
I  have  seen  a  native  carry  two  children  in  a  banghi. 
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and  light.  He  thus  entered  into  the  country  of  a  rajah  called 
Jesrat.  This  rajah  was  so  particular  about  his  water  that  he 
guarded  his  tanks  very  jealously,  allowing  no  beasts  to  drink  in 
them.  Now  the  old  folks,  exhausted  by  their  journey,  clamoured 
for  water,  so  Servan  put  them  down  and  went  to  fetch  them  some. 
And  just  as  he  was  reaching  over  the  tank  the  rajah,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  near  and  took  him  in  the  dark  for  a  wild  animal, 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  bamboo  and  killed  him.  The  poor 
old  parents  cried  out  all  night  for  their  son,  and  the  next  day  died 
for  want  of  food  and  drink,  and  the  banghi  turned  into  stone 
and  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Pachmari.i  As  to  Servan's  murderer, 
Jesrat,  soon  after  the  deed  he  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  one  of  his 
fingers.  A  splint  from  the  bamboo  had  pierced  the  flesh,  and  the 
place  festered  and  hurt  him  very  much. 


The  Rescue  of  Sit  a? 

Now  the  Rajah  Jesrat  had  three  wives  :  Kassilla,  who  had  a  son 
called  Rama ;  Kakahi,  who  had  two  boys,  Churat  and  Bhurat ; 
and  Samantra  who  had  one  son,  Lakshman.  Jesrat's  finger  was  so 
painful  that  in  order  to  try  and  draw  out  the  splint  his  three  wives 
took  it  in  turn  to  suck  the  place,  each  keeping  awake  several  hours 
in  the  night  to  perform  this  ofiice.  And  when  Kakahi,  his  second 
wife,  was  sucking,  the  splint  came  out,  and  the  rajah  experienced 
much  relief  and  fell  asleep.  The  next  day  he  was  very  pleased, 
and  bade  Kakahi  ask  for  whatever  she  would  like  and  he  would 
grant  her  wish.  Kakahi  at  first  rephed  she  had  diamonds,  pearls, 
and  gold,  and  in  fact  all  she  cared  for  already.  But  upon  being 
pressed  by  her  husband  she  at  last  said,  "  I  should  like  the  sons 
of  your  other  wives,  the  youths  Rama  and  Lakshman,  to  be  driven 
away  into  the  jungle,  and  only  my  two  boys  to  be  rearad  up  and 
kept  in  the  palace."  At  this  the  rajah  grieved  greatly,  but  as  he 
had  given  his  word  to  grant  her  wish  he  agreed  it  should  be  done. 
One  evening  when  Rama  and  Lakshman  returned  home  together 
from  a  two  days'  chase  they  were  refused  admittance  into  the 


'  Hill  station  for  Central  India  and  the  Central  Provinces. 
^  An    episode  of  the   Riimayana.     Jesrat=:Uasaratha,    Kassila^Kansalya, 
Kakahi=:Kaikeya,  Samantra=Sumitra. 
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castle,  and  told  they  must  forever  remain  outside  its  walls.  Then 
Rama  (he  was  married)  called  his  wife  Sita  to  come  with  him,  and 
with  his  brother  Lakshman  returned  to  the  jungle,  where  they  made 
their  abode.  The  two  youths  hunted  all  day  long,  leaving  Sita 
hidden  in  their  jungle  home — not  without  warning  her  against  a 
great  giant,  Ravan,  who  was  always  roving  about  the  jungle  in  search 
of  mischief.  They  made  her  promise  not  to  talk  to  anybody  when 
they,  her  protectors,  were  away,  and  never  to  move  outside  a  certain 
mark.  But  one  day  Ravan  disguised  himself  as  a  joghi,i  and  coming 
to  Sita  begged  of  her  some  fruit.  She  told  him  of  her  promise  to 
her  husband,  so  that  she  could  not  step  outside  the  mark  to  give 
him  fruit.  Then  the  joghi  fetched  a  log  and  set  it  on  the  mark. 
"  Now  you  can  cross,"  said  he.  This  Sita  did,  and  was  immediately 
seized  and  carried  off  by  the  giant.  Greatly  grieved  were  the  two 
brothers  upon  their  return  to  find  Sita  gone.  They  guessed  this 
was  the  deed  of  Ravan,  and  followed  in  his  track  by  means  of 
shreds  and  scraps  of  Sita's  clothes  which  had  been  caught  by  the 
leaves  and  brambles  as  she  was  carried  away.  Next  a  little  kite 
whom  Ravan  had  attempted  to  kill  called  out  to  them  from  above 
their  heads  and  gave  them  directions  how  to  find  the  giant.  At 
last  they  came  to  Ravan's  country.  Here  Sita  was  kept  prisoner 
for  eleven  years.  She  was  treated  by  the  giant  as  a  daughter,  and 
not  unkindly;  but  she  wanted  to  get  away  to  her  husband.  And 
all  these  years  there  was  great  fighting  between  Ravan  and  his 
giant  friends  and  Rama  and  Lakshman.  At  last  the  god  Hanu- 
man  came  to  help  the  brothers.  He  was  so  strong  he  could  root 
up  whole  trees  and  throw  them  about,  and  he  would  then  turn 
himself  into  a  tiny  squirrel,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  giants 
upon  seeing  this  little  animal  the  only  visible  author  of  such  fury. 
Unfortunately  the  giants  succeeded  in  catching  Hanuman  and 
the  brothers,  and  the  former  they  decided  to  put  to  death.  They 
were  setting  about  this  when  the  god  cried  out,  "  Oh  !  that  is  not 
the  way.  You  must  collect  a  lot  of  cotton  wool,  soak  it  in  oil, 
put  it  round  us  in  a  ring,  and  then  set  fire  to  it."  This  the  giants 
did,  but  the  cotton  had  scarcely  begun  to  burn  when  Hanuman 
caughi  up  the  two  brothers  and  Sita,  and  with  one  great  bound 
leapt  outside  the  circle  of  cotton  and  ring  of  gazing  giants  and 
took  them  back  to  Jesrat's  kingdom. 

'  A  Hindu  rclitiious  uiciidicant. 
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The  Jackal  and  the  Crocodile. 

A  crocodile  and  a  jackal  were  once  upon  a  time  very  good 
friends.  The  jackal  often  came  down  to  the  river  to  drink,  and 
when  he  met  his  friend  they  conversed  together.  One  day  the 
jackal  noticed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  some  splendid  melons, 
which  he  at  once  greatly  coveted.  Dissembling  his  desires  he  said 
to  the  crocodile,  "  I  wish  I  could  get  to  the  other  bank  of  the 
river  for  a  little  change  of  air.  I  feel  sure  it  would  do  me  good, 
but  how  could  I  get  there  ? "  "  Easily  enough,"  replied  the 
crocodile.  "I  will  take  you."  So  the  jackal  mounted  astride 
his  friend,  and  the  crocodile  swam  across  with  him  and  brought 
him  back  again  in  the  evening.  The  same  thing  took  place  nex<- 
day,  and  the  day  after,  and  every  day  until  the  melons  were  all 
finished.  And  the  jackal  never  brought  any  melons  to  his  friend, 
nor  told  him  anything  about  them,  pretending  all  the  time  he 
took  these  excursions  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  But  it  occurred 
to  him  one  day  he  must  offer  to  do  the  crocodile  some  service  as 
a  kind  of  return  for  all  the  latter  had  done  for  him.  "  Are  you 
married  ? "  he  asked.  "  No,"  replied  the  crocodile.  "  I  have 
never  come  across  anybody  to  marry."  "  Oh,  I'll  manage  a 
marriage  for  you,"  cried  the  jackal.  "  Rely  upon  me  to  find  you 
a  bride."  But  he  never  attempted  to  look  for  one,  while  the  poor 
crocodile's  expectations  were  raised,  and  he  impatiently  awaited 
his  wedding  day.  But  nothing  happened,  so  at  last  the  crocodile 
reproached  his  friend  for  not  keeping  his  word,  if  only  in  return 
for  so  often  being  carried  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  river 
for  fresh  air.  Upon  this  the  jackal,  afraid  of  being  still  further 
pressed,  thought  of  a  plan,  and  taking  a  dhobie's^  stone,  the  large 
one  upon  which  the  clothes  are  beaten,  together  with  the  dhobie's 
stick  for  beating  upon  them,  and  a  woman's  skirt  and  sari  which 
the  dhobie  had  spread  on  the  river  banks  to  dry,  he  made  up  a 
figure  of  a  woman.  Then  he  went  to  the  crocodile,  told  him 
that  was  his  bride,  and  galloped  away.  The  crocodile  much 
pleased  went  up  to  the  figure  and  addressed  it — to  receive  no 
reply.  He  spoke  again,  with  the  same  result.  At  last  he  grew 
angry  and  pulled  at  the  skirt,  when  all  came  to  pieces  and  he 
found  he  had  been  deceived.     Furious  at  being  thus  taken  in,  he 

'  Washerman. 
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vowed  vengeance  on  the  jackal  and  determined  to  kill  him.  For 
some  time  the  latter  was  shy  of  showing  himself;  but  the  crocodile 
knew  he  must  come  down  to  drink,  and  every  evening  he  lay  in 
wait  for  him,  hiding  amidst  the  roots  of  a  tree  on  the  river's  edge. 
One  night  the  jackal  waded  in  close  to  where  the  crocodile  was 
lurking.  The  latter  immediately  seized  hold  of  his  enemy's  leg. 
"  That  is  not  my  leg  you  think  you've  got  hold  of,"  cried  the 
jackal,  "  but  a  piece  of  wood."  Straightway  the  crocodile  let  go 
his  hold  and  snapped  at  a  piece  of  root  near,  and  the  jackal 
laughing  heartily  at  the  success  of  his  ruse  made  off  safe  back  into 
the  jungle.^ 

The  Bottle-bird  and  the  Monkey. 

The  bottle-bird  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains  taunted  a  monkey, 
crying  out,  "  Why  didn't  you  build  yourself  a  house  before  the 
rainy  season  ?  Your  hands  are  like  a  man's  and  your  feet  are  like 
hands  too.  The  rains  will  last  four  months,  and  you  will  be  wet 
and  uncomfortable  all  this  time.  It  is  stupid  of  you  not  to  have 
built  a  house."  The  monkey  upon  this  got  angry,  and  cUmbing 
up  to  where  the  bottle-bird's  nest  was  hanging,  like  a  lady's 
pocket,  from  a  branch,  he  pulled  it  down,  and  with  his  hands  and 
feet  tore  it  to  pieces.'-^ 

The  Sparrow  and  the  Crow. 

The  sparrow  once  came  to  the  crow,  who  was  building  her  nest 
of  salt,  and  said,  "  Give  me  a  little  salt.  I  have  none  wherewith 
to  savour  my  curry  and  rice."  But  the  crow  refused  her  any. 
Now  when  the  rains  came  on  the  salt  of  the  crow's  nest  melted 
and  her  nest  was  all  wet.  So  she  went  to  the  sparrow  and  said, 
"  Let  me  have  a  place  in  your  dry  nest."  But  the  sparrow  replied, 
"  When  I  wanted  some  salt  you  had  none  to  give  me,  and  now 
you  want  a  dry  spot  I  have  none  to  give  you." 

SusETTE  M.  Taylor. 


'  Compare  Miss  Frere's  Old  Deccan  Days,  p.  279  (Story  No.  24)  ;  also 
Jacobs'  English  Fairy  Tales,  p.  164  (Mr.  Miacca). 

-  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  monkeys  make  themselves  no  dwelling-place 
of  any  kind.  The  bottle-bird's  nest  is  in  the  shape  of  an  egg  and  quite  a  foot 
long.  It  has  an  entrance  top  and  bottom,  and,  within,  another  entrance  to  a 
roofed  partition  in  which  is  the  actual  nest. 
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Hazel,  poisonous  to  Snakes. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Lloyd  Atkinson,  of  Oakfield,  Romilly  Road,  Cardiff, 
writes  to  Professor  Rhys,  under  date  the  nth  October  last : 

"  In  July  and  August  we  were  staying  at  Overton,  near  Port 
Eynon,  Gower,  where  this  year  there  happened  to  be  an  unusual 
number  of  adders,  one  of  which  had  bitten  a  sheep,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  creature's  leg  was  in  a  sorry  state.  When  I  saw 
it  I  suggested  that  the  young  farmer  should  wash  it  with  ammonia; 
but  he  replied,  '  Oh,  I  cure  it  with  a  poultice  made  of  ground- 
ash,  tansy,  and  hazel-leaves.'  I  asked,  'Why  hazel-leaves?'  To 
my  amusement  he  replied,  '  Hazel-trees  are  poisonous  to  snakes, 
especially  to  adders.  In  fact,  no  creeping  things  can  live  in  or 
near  them.'  This,  of  course,  I  believe  to  be  a  myth ;  but  most 
interesting  was  it  to  me  to  read  only  last  week  one  of  Grimm's 
fairy  tales,  '  Hasel-ruthe,'  ^  and  to  find  the  same  myth  there 
repeated.  Is  it  also  a  Welsh  one,  as  it  truly  is  a  German  one  ? 
Or  do  you  think  the  Flemings  carried  it  there  ? 

"The  farmer  pronounced  the  word  [hazel]  with  the  German  aP 
Professor  Rhys,  in  kindly  forwarding  the  above,  says  : 
"  I  only  remember  hearing  in  North  Cardiganshire  that  when 
you  want  to  kill  a  snake  you  should  strike  it  with  a  hazel-rod,  on 
the  head,  I  think.  There  were  no  snakes  about  my  home;  but 
when  I  heard  this  it  struck  me  that  any  rod  would  do  if  the 
snake  was  struck  hard  enough.  But  the  point  which  my  informant, 
who  had  been  used  to  snakes,  was  emphasising  was  that  the  rod 
should  be  hazel.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  snakes  on  a 
farm  called  Ynys  Hir,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dovey,  on  the 
Cardiganshire  side." 


Second  Sight. 


An  old  woman  living  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Rannoch  is  credited 
with  the  gift  of  second  sight.  Her  daughter  describes  her  as  often 
sitting  for  hours,  deaf  and  blind  to  all  around  her.  She  is  still 
consulted  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  drowned  bodies. 

Mary  H.  Debenham. 
'  Kinder legenden,  No.  lo,  Mrs.  Hunt's  version,  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 
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Easter  Day. 

An  old  woman  (Mrs.  Burton,  of  Colkirk,  Norfolk)  says  her 
father  used  always  to  get  up  extra  early  to  see  the  sun  rise  on 
Easter  Sunday,  for  on  that  day  it  "  dances  as  if  in  agony."  She 
has  been  very  accurate  in  other  legends  she  has  told  me,  but  is 
unable  to  give  any  clue  to  the  reason  for  the  agony.  Possibly 
some  one  may  be  able  to  explain  it  from  a  similarity  of  belief  in 
other  counties. 

A.    G.    FULCHER. 


First-foot. 


A  neighbour,  a  widow  lady  from  Lancashire,  arranged  through 
a  friend  with  my  gardener  to  come  as  "First-foot"  on  Tuesday 
night,  the  31st  December  last,  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve.  He 
rang  the  bell,  and  the  lady  herself  came  to  the  door  and  enquired 
"  Who's  there  ?  "  The  gardener  answered,  as  instructed,  "  The 
New  Year."  She  immediately  opened  the  door,  saying,  "  Walk 
in,  New  Year."  He  went  inside,  and  said,  "  I  wish  a  happy  New 
Year  to  all  in  this  house."  Thereupon  she  took  him  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  refreshments  were  laid  out  on  the  table  for 
him,  of  which  he  partook,  and  was  also  rewarded  with  half-a-crown. 
She  has  been  accustomed  to  do  this  for  many  years,  no  doubt 
ever  since  she  has  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  parish 
clerk  (it  was  a  country  village)  was  always  the  "  First-foot  "  until 
the  present  year ;  and  in  casting  about  on  account  of  his  illness 
for  a  new  one,  she  was  very  emphatic  that  it  must  be  a  dark  man, 
and  not  grey. 

The  gardener  tells  me  that  as  a  boy  he  frequently  earned  twelve 
or  fourteen  shillings  on  a  New  Year's  morning  by  going  as  "  First- 
foot." It  was  not  done  at  night,  but  early  in  the  morning.  The 
practice  was  to  go  in  at  one  door,  wish  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  a  happy  New  Year,  and  then  go  out  of  the  house  by 
another  door,  if  there  was  one.  He  says  he  never  heard  of  any 
preference  in  this  part  of  the  world  for  a  dark  or  a  light  man. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 

Gloucester. 
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Some  Local  Names  for  certain  Plants  in  Golden  Valley 
Herefordshire. 


"Local  Name. 
Snappers 
Ransom 

Jack-in-the-hedge 
Butcher 
Whitsufi  Boss 


Stitchwort. 
Wild  garlic. 
Treacle-mustard. 
Early  purple  orchis 
Guelder  rose. 


Harriet  G.  M.  Murray-Aynsley. 


North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  IV. 
Popular  Religio7i  and  Ajithropology. 

379.  The  Batijaras  of  the  Z^^r^ra/z.— Reprint  of  a  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Cumberlege  (12  pp.).  A  gipsy  tribe.  Their  castes  and  divi- 
sions ;  dress ;  rites ;  religion.  The  following  are  some  sub- 
headings : 

Mathurias. — Marriage  :  Money  paid  to  bride's  father ;  groom's 
father  gives  a  feast  to  bride's  village.  Betrothal  takes  place  in 
early  childhood,  and  after  it  the  girl  can  marry  no  other  than  her 
betrothed.  The  boy  and  all  adults  who  can,  ride  to  the  bride's 
hamlet ;  a  feast  takes  place.  Clothes  of  the  pair  knotted  together, 
with  money  and  rice  in  the  knot.  Walking  round  a  curtain. 
The  pair  change  seats.  When  the  girl  goes  to  her  groom's  hamlet 
she  draws  water,  which  is  mixed  with  water  drawn  by  one  of  his 
female  relations ;  with  this,  food  is  cooked ;  the  bride,  hitherto 
considered  of  no  caste  at  all,  becomes  one  of  her  groom's  caste. 

Funeral :  If  a  male  die  before  the  sacred  thread  has  been  put 
on,  he  is  buried ;  if  after,  burnt.  Unmarried  girls  buried,  wives 
burnt. 

Labanas. — Marriage  :  Women  unclean  three  days  after  child- 
birth.    Widows  may  not  re-marry. 

Funeral :  Children  below  one  year  of  age  are  buried ;  others 
burnt. 

Chdratis. — Professional  dacoits. 

Marriage  :  A  certain  chant  recited,  after  which  the  groom's 
left   arm   is   pierced  with   a   red-hot  needle.     Partial   exogamy. 
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Between  betrothal  and  marriage  a  girl  may  not  take  food  in  her 
bridegroom's  house,  nor  show  her  face  to  him  or  his  relations. 
After  a  birth,  five  days'  uncleanness.  The  younger  brother  has 
a  claim  to  wife  of  elder  brother  deceased.  Certain  curious 
restrictions  on  re-marriage  of  widows. 

Infanticide  is  now  believed  to  have  been  stopped.  Human 
sacrifice  :  description  by  eye-witness  ;  blood  sprinkled  on  an 
idol.  (The  writer  says  he  has  often  been  told  that  "  the  Gonds 
and  Kolams  used  to  sacrifice  a  child  instead  of  the  goat  now 
killed,  before  the  heap  of  grain  first  reaped  at  the  harvest.") 

Oath,  most  binding :  The  man  lays  his  right  hand  on  bare 
head  of  his  son  and  heir,  and  with  his  left  grasps  a  cow's  tail.  If 
he  breaks  the  oath,  he  fears  injury  in  person  through  the  son 
and  murrain  in  his  cattle.  [The  Greek  used  to  swear  laying  his 
hand  on  his  son's  head,  and  invoking  curses  on  him  if  he  lied.] 

AVitchcraft :  Red  lead  used  in  discovering  a  witch.  When  she 
is  named,  her  husband  or  sons  are  usually  deputed  to  kill  her. 

Unlucky  omens  on  a  raid  :  sneezing,  hare  crossing  the  path, 
jackal  howling  in  front  or  to  the  left,  owl  screeching  in  front. 

Women  excluded  from  certain  rites  (p.  174). 

Appendix  of  tribal  divisions. 

396.  Saharatipur. — Local  deities. 

399-  Jhcinsi. — Omens  used  by  the  Dacoits.  Bad  Omens  :  Deer 
crossing  path,  seated  crow  cawing,  ox  bellowing,  cat  mewing,  snake 
crossing  path,  snake  on  back  of  another  (worse  omen),  partridge 
calling  on  the  right,  red  sky  (as  betokening  bloodshed),  sneezing, 
meeting  a  one-eyed  man,  cry  of  a  hare,  leopard,  an  oilman  [a 
frequent  belief],  couple  of  shama  birds  chattering,  widow  with 
ornaments  on  one  leg,  cry  of  new-born  child,  vulture,  turban 
falling  off,  weapon  falling  out  of  hand,  elephants'  scream,  dog 
and  jackal  howling  together. 

Good  Omens :  Riipa  bird  seated  (it  has  silvery  feathers),  shama 
bird  on  the  left,  or  on  a  green  tree,  crows  feeding  on  an  animal, 
cow  suckling  calf,  mongoose,  jackal  howling  on  the  right,  solitary 
jackal  on  the  left,  snake  met  and  killed  (especially  snake  seen  on 
the  left),  deer  going  from  right  to  left  and  vice  versa,  owl  hooting 
on  left,  fox  howling  at  start,  fox  running  on  and  looking  back, 
horse  met  on  the  left,  mounted  man  seen,  married  woman  on  the 
right  with  earthen  vessel  full  of  water  on  her  head,  corpse  burn- 
ing or  burying.  Brahmin  carrying  certain  things,  piece  of  bread, 
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sweeper,  he-ass  met  with  she-ass,  certain  owls  hooting  over  the 
village  attacked,  north-west  wind,  the  jay.  At  the  attack  : 
Nudity  charm. 

402.  Myth,  containing  the  "  fairy  gift "  (lumps  of  clay  which 
afterwards  turn  into  gold). 

403.  Religious  Songs.  One  is  :  "  Where  is  Solomon,  and 
where  is  Alexander  ?  "Where  is  Jam  and  where  is  Darius  ? 
These  were  all  dolls  of  dust ;  he  made  them,  and  again  unmade 
them." 

406.  N.'  W.  Provinces. — Initiation  rites  among  carpenters  ;  e.g. 
red  powder  and  turmeric  sprinkled  on  the  figure  of  Ganesa,  and 
the  yard  measure  is  worshipped. 

408.  Offering  of  children  to  Mother  Ganges.  Children  are 
now  brought  back,  after  the  rite,  by  a  payment  to  the  priest. 

410.  Bhuinhar '^rHamvci's,. — Burial  Rites  :  Certain  cases  where 
the  Hindus  bury  the  dead,  (i)  Jogis  are  buried,  after  the  face 
alone  has  been  set  fire  to.  (2)  Certain  Vaishnava  mendicants 
are  buried  in  a  sitting  posture.     Other  cases  given. 

411.  Saharanpur. — Relic  of  female  kinship. 

412.  N.-W.  Provinces. — If  a  girl  remains  unmarried,  she  is 
made  to  go  through  a  form  of  marriage  with  a  tree,  by  going 
seven  times  round  it.     [Cf.  266.] 

417.  Case  of  human  sacrifice  (in  law-court). 

447.  Presiding  deities  of  planets. 

448.  When  it  is  lucky  to  shave.     451-2,  Star-lore. 
454.  Small-pox  shrines. 

456.  Marriage,  lucky  times  for  (Hindu). 

457.  Marriage  of  Trees,  or  of  Trees  (or  wooden  image  of  a  man) 
to  Wells.  Only  mango  trees.  Same  rites,  and  garments,  as  in 
human  wedding  ;  red-lead  and  all. 

459.  The  customs  of  the  Mahsud  Wazinis. — Dress.  Wife- 
purchase.  Women  wear  dress  ifiside  out  for  luck  when  their  men 
go  to  war.     Were-geld. 

460.  Saharanpur. — Marriage  deities  of  the  Ahirs.  Part  of  the 
rite  is  to  smear  with  ver^nilion  the  oldest  banyan-tree  in  the  village 
at  the  same  time  as  the  bride's  hair  is  marked. 

462.  Expulsion  of  Cholera  Spirit  {Berar). — A  plough  is  yoked 
and  driven  round  the  village  ;  circuit  not  quite  complete,  but 
small  space  left  for  the  spirit  to  escape.     There  a  fowl  and  a  goat 
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are  sacrificed  and  buried,  the  plough-beam  and  yoke  fixed  in  the 
ground  and  worshipped. 

464.  Impregnation  by  the  Sun. 

Folk-Tales. 

420.  The  Banker  and  his  Servant. — He  used  to  put  questions, 
and  cut  off  the  nose  of  all  who  failed  to  answer.  How  his  man 
outwitted  him. 

422.  Shaikh  Chilli  rohs  four  blind  beggars,  and  they  fight  and 
kill  each  other.  He  hires  a  man  to  throw  away  one;  ere  his 
return  he  has  propped  another  against  the  wall  and  pretends 
the  first  has  come  back ;  so  with  the  other  two.  On  the  last 
occasion,  he  threw  the  corpse  into  a  tank  ;  a  brahmin  who  was 
bathing  there  comes  up  out  of  the  water  in  affright.  The  man, 
thinking  this  is  his  lively  corpse  again,  hales  the  brahmin  before 
the  Shaikh.  [This  episode  occurs  in  a  good  many  tales.  I  add 
one  more  reference  to  a  Modern  Greek  collection  :  Ta  vea  50 
Uapafivdia  rov  \aov,  Athens,  1 884,  No.  6,  ol  rpe'is  epyoXajooi. 
Bishop,  Priest,  and  Deacon  all  make  love  to  a  wife.  She  makes 
assignations  with  each,  and  her  husband  kills  them  for  her  ;  props 
the  bodies  one  by  one  at  a  tavern  door,  knocks,  and  lets  the 
keeper  imagine  he  has  killed  them  by  opening  it.  The  bodies 
are  got  rid  of  in  a  similar  way,  but  the  unlucky  priest  at  the  end 
is  killed  by  the  bearer.] 

425.  Witty  answers. 

427.  Wicked  Stepmother.  Has  her  stepson  murdered ;  changed 
into  a  parrot,  he  comes  back  and  sings  his  fate.  She  wrings  his 
neck.  Where  the  body  is  thrown,  a  flower  grows,  and  sings  as 
before.  She  cannot  pluck  it.  In  the  end,  the  son  emerges  from 
the  petals,  and  the  stepmother  is  killed. 

428.  The  Clever  Wife  of  the  Wazir. — How  she  outwitted  one 
who  would  have  killed  her  husband  and  taken  herself. 

465.  The  Rabbit  afid  the  Monkey. — How  the  monkey  cheated 
the  rabbit,  but  the  rabbit  got  the  best  of  him  at  last.  (An  amusing 
tale  told  by  a  wild  hillman.) 

467.  Tale  of  a  bold  man  and  a  demon.  (Rather  good — Com 
pare  vol.  ii.  §  30.) 

468.  Girl  conceives  by  smelling  the  bone  of  a  dead  scoundrel. 

469.  Banished  wife;  son  takes  service  with  his  own  father; 
task  set :  all's  well  that  ends  well. 
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470.  Heroine  shut  up  in  a  box,  which  is  swallowed  by  a  fish. 

472.    Virtue  versus  Vice. — Talking  birds  ;  magical  cures. 

474.  Monghyr.  —  At  the  edge  of  fields  are  platforms,  called 
"  the  Thirty-four."  On  each  two  cones  ;  by  one,  models  of  agri- 
cultural implements ;  by  the  other,  things  used  by  women  at 
marriage.  For  health  to  the  cattle,  and  a  good  harvest.  A  pretty 
tale  told  to  account  for  them,  of  two  lovers  slain,  whose  spirits 
watch  over  agriculture,  and  to  whom  fowls  and  birds  are  sacri- 
ficed. 

Miscellanea. 

383.  Omens  of  rain. — To  stop  rain,  take  water  from  seven 
houses  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  bury  it.  Or,  make  a  doll  to  repre- 
sent a  traveller,  and  stand  it  under  the  sky.  Or,  a  virgin  plasters 
a  place  with  cow  dung,  and  buries  a  frog,  saying  "  My  Allah  !  I 
will  take  out  my  frog  when  the  rain  stops."  [These  two  perhaps 
turn  on  the  pity  of  a  god  for  creatures  in  pain,  a  Buddhist  idea. 
Compare  iii.  §  285,  and  index  to  Jdtaka,  trans.,  vol.  ii.,  s.v- 
'  Throne.'] 

384.  Nepal. — Sacred  fish  in  a  brook,  which  to  kill  would  cause 
death.     [Totem?] 

388.  N.-W.  Provinces. — At  a  sneeze,  a  Hindu  will  say,  "May 
you  live  a  hundred  years."    [The  same  phrase  \n  Jdtaka,  No.  155.] 
431.  Folklore  of  the  Peacock. 
439.  Legend  of  Sun  and  Moon. 
443.  Magic  powers  of  jade. 

445.  Cause  of  earthquakes. 

446.  N.-W.  Provinces. — Wolfs  bones  bound  to  waists  of 
children  ;  they  make  them  strong  and  keep  off  the  evil  eye. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 
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THE  BARLAAM  AND  JOSAPHAT  LEGEND  IN  THE 
ANCIENT   GEORGIAN   AND   ARMENIAN 

LITERATURES. 

BY  F.  C.  CONYBEARE,  M.A. 

[Read  at  Meeting  of  igth  November,  1895.) 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  judged  it  best  to  begin  with 
the  Georgian  or  earliest  Christian  form  of  the  story.  I  have 
translated  such  parts  of  the  Georgian  text  as  have  been 
printed  in  St.  Petersburg  by  Professor  Marr,  and  I  have 
added  a  translation  of  what  is  most  important  in  his  Russian 
monograph  on  the  subject. 

In  the  next  place,  I  publish  my  translation  of  the  first 
half,  and  of  the  last  paragraph,  of  the  old  Armenian  text  of 
the  story. 

In  conclusion,  I  discuss  the  place  and  importance  of 
these  two  hitherto  little  known  texts  in  the  history  of 
the  growth  and  diffusion  of  the  saga,  as  it  may  be  called. 
I  must  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Morfil,  of  Oxford, 
for  translating  to  me  Professor  Marr's  monograph,  and 
to  Professor  Margoliouth  for  translations  of  parts  of  the 
oldest  Arabic  text. 

The  following  text  of  the  Georgian  version  of  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat    is  taken  from  the  work  of  Professor  Marr, 
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entitled  Mudrost'  Balavara  " gruzinskaja  versija  diise- 
polcznoj  istorii  o  Varlaainc  i  loasafc  "  :  Zapiski  vostoc- 
iiago  otdelenija  tuiperatorskago  Russkago  archcologiccskago 
obsccstva,  torn.  iii.  str.   223-260. 


There  was  a  certain  king  of  the  land  of  India,  in  a  place  which  they  called 
Bolat,  and  his  name  was  labenes.  He  was  in  religion  a  pagan  and  an  idolater, 
yet  of  good  conscience,  peaceful,  modest,  and  very  kind  to  the  poor.  And  he 
had  no  child,  wherefore  he  was  very  grieved  by  reason  of  his  childlessness. 
For  he  was  very  rich,  and  desired  to  leave  an  heir  over  his  property.  For  this 
reason  he  would  pray  to  his  gods  that  they  would  vouchsafe  to  him  offspring ; 
but  as  for  his  gods  they  were  impotent  to  benefit  him,  and  so  also  was  prayer 
to  them  made  in  vain.  Albeit  God,  who  desires  all  men  to  live,  because  of 
his  charity  which  he  displayed  to  the  poor,  vouchsafed  to  him  a  son  noble  and 
godly.  Therefore  labenes  the  king  was  filled  with  great  joy,  and  called  his 
name  lodasaph,  and  said  :  "  This  have  my  gods  wrought  for  me."  And  he 
magnified  them  all  the  more,  and  called  together  the  multitude  of  astrologers 
and  of  philosophers  and  of  magicians,  in  order  that  they  might  inform  him  what 
was  in  store  for  his  son  and  what  was  his  destiny.  But  they  all  spake  thus  : 
"  This  child  will  attain  to  a  glorious  kingdom  such  as  no  one  has  ever  yet 
attained  to  in  this  land  of  India."  But  there  was  one  man  among  them, 
learned  with  the  wisdom  exceeding  that  of  all,  and  he  said  to  the  king  :  "I 
thus  think,  O  King,  of  the  greatness  to  which  this  child  will  attain.  It  is  not 
of  this  world,  but  methinks  that  he  will  be  a  great  leader  of  truth." 

But  when  the  king  heard  these  words  he  was  filled  with  sorrow,  and  forth- 
with he  resolved  on  the  banishment  from  his  land  of  all  the  servants  of  Christ ; 
and  he  sent  out  a  herald  to  proclaim  as  follows  :  "Thus  saith  labenes  the 
king,  if  any  of  the  Christians  be  found  after  three  days,  with  the  most  awful 
tortures  shall  they  all  be  exterminated."  But  one  day  the  king  went  out  to 
survey  the  outside  of  the  city  and  beheld  two  men  who  were  servants  of  God 
going  out  of  the  city,  and  he  said  to  them  :  "  How  were  ye  so  bold  as  not  to 
leave  my  land,  or  did  ye  not  hear  what  my  herald  proclaimed  ?  "  But  they 
answered  :  "  Lo,  even  now  are  we  about  to  go  forth."  And  he  said  to  them  : 
"Why  did  ye  stay  until  now  ?  "  They  answered  him  :  "  Because  we  needed 
provisions  for  the  road."  The  king  said  to  them  :  "  They  that  are  in  dread  of 
death,  have  they  not  provision  for  the  road?"  But  they  said  to  him  :  "  If  we 
had  feared  thee  we  should  have  hastened  our  going  ;  but  we  have  no  fear  of 
death,  because  from  death  we  look  for  peace."  And  the  king  said  :  "  Plow 
say  ye  this,  yet  at  the  same  moment  through  your  fear  of  me  are  departing 
from  my  territory?"  They  answered  :  "It  is  not  through  fear  of  death  that 
we  now  take  our  departure  from  thy  land,  but  for  the  reason  that  we  may  not 
give  a  pretext  to  a  man  who  is  a  murderer  and  godless.  But  fear  of  thee  hath 
in  no  wise  entered  our  souls."  And  he  let  them  go;  but  he  gave  orders  that 
if  any  Christians  should  be  found  any  more  they  should  be  burnt  by  fire. 

Now  the  Iving  labenes  had  a  certain  man  by  name  Balavari,  and  he  was 
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a  servant  of  God,  full  of  faith  and  of  hope  in  Christ.  And  he  was  much  loved 
by  the  king,  because  he  was  full  of  thought  and  prudent  and  a  good  scribe,  and 
he  was  more  noble  than  all  others  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  But  labencs  knew 
not  that  he  was  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  paid  him  honour  above  all  his  nobles. 
This  Balavari,  one  day  as  he  was  going  along  a  road,  saw  a  man  lying  close  by 
who  had  been  wounded  by  a  wild  beast ;  and  the  man  was  crying  out,  and 
Balavari  said  to  him  :  "What  is  this  that  has  happened  to  thee,  O  man,  that 
thou  criest  out  ?"  The  man  told  him  everything,  and  said  :  "I  will  lay  this 
all  before  thee.  I  am  a  man  clever  in  speech,  but  I  was  being  eaten  by  the 
wild  beast  and  am  deprived  of  my  limbs.  But  if  anyone  will  defend  me  or 
beat  it  off,  I  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  day  of  trouble."  But  the  other  did 
not  count  words  at  all,  but  had  pity  on  the  man  and  ordered  his  slaves  to  lift 
him  up  in  a  litter  and  carry  him  along  with  himself  to  his  house,  and  he  com- 
manded the  steward  to  take  good  care  of  the  man  and  administer  comfort 
to  him. 

But  Balavari  was  hated  by  those  who  worshipped  idols,  because  they  were 
jealous  of  the  honour  which  he  had  at  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  preferred  him 
to  them.  And  they  came  and  said  to  the  king  :  "  O  king,  the  man  in  whom 
thou  reposest  confidence  is  not  of  thy  faith.  For  if  there  be  found  any  of  these 
Christian  folk,  he  salutes  them  graciously,  and  at  this  moment  he  meditates 
rebellion  against  thee  and  to  seize  upon  thy  kingdom ;  and  whomsoever  he 
finds  exiles  from  thy  kingdom  he  hastens  to  cherish  them  and  treats  them 
honourably." 

And  the  king  said  to  them  :  "If  this  be  not  so,  even  as  ye  declare  it  to  be, 
then  will  it  be  bad  for  you,  and  I  will  hold  you  responsible."  But  he  began 
to  prove  Balavari.  He  called  that  man  of  God  before  him  and  said  :  "  Thou 
knowest,  my  friend,  how  my  spirit  is  allied  to,  and  bound  up  with,  the  things 
of  earth,  and  how  my  days  have  been  spent.  Methinks  that  I  hasten  without 
purpose,  and  I  fear  lest  my  end  approach,  and  I  be  found  empty.  Now, 
therefore,  I  am  resolved  that  henceforth  I  will  be  reconciled  with  the  servants 
of  God,  and  will  strive  after  immortal  life.  What  then  dost  thou  say,  O  single- 
minded  one,  and  like-minded  with  myself  ?  "  And  when  the  man  of  God 
heard  this,  his  mind  leaped  up  and  he  shed  tears  and  said  to  him  :  "  Live,  O 
king,  for  ever.  For  instead  of  that  which  passes,  thou  hast  chosen  that  which 
endures  and  is  best.  Of  this  world  the  glory  is  nought,  and  as  the  shadow  it 
passes  away,  and  as  the  smoke  it  disperses.  Now,  then,  execute  thy  thought, 
for  it  is  meet  that  by  abandoning  this  glory  which  passes,  thou  shouldst 
purchase  the  glory  which  is  eternal. " 

And  these  words  were  displeasing  to  the  king,  and  he  was  filled  with  fury 
by  reason  thereof,  but  he  did  not  reveal  it  to  the  other.  Then  Balavari  be- 
thought him  that  a  trap  was  being  laid  against  him  because  of  it.  And  he 
was  sore  afflicted,  and  remained  all  that  night  sleepless.  Then  he  remembered 
the  man  who  was  clever  in  speech.  He  called  him  to  him,  and  said  to  him  : 
"  Thou  hast  told  me  that  thou  healest  with  thy  words  them  that  are  wounded." 
And  the  man  answered  him:  "  Vea,  it  is  even  so.  Has  then  anything 
happened  to  thee  ?  " 
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But  the  other  said  :  "  For  tliis  long  thiie  I  have  served  my  king,  and  have 
never  seen  him  angry  with  me  ;  for  I  walked  in  singleness  of  mind  before 
him.  But  this  day  he  glanced  at  me  in  anger,  and  methinks  there  is  no  peace 
between  him  and  myself."  And  the  wounded  man  said  to  him  :  "And  what 
quarrel  has  there  been  between  him  and  thee?  "  But  he  answered:  "  I  know 
nothing,  except  that  he  spake  to  me  a  single  word,  and  I  intimated  to  him 
what  was  best.  And  methinks  that  he  tempted  me  with  words  and  will  find 
out  everything."  But  the  wounded  man  said  to  him  :  "I  will  heal  these 
words  with  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the  power  of  the  cross.  Know  thou  that 
the  king  harbours  an  evil  suspicion  of  thee,  because  he  suspects  guile  from 
thee,  and  dreams  that  by  thee  his  kingdom  will  be  seized.  Rise,  then,  to- 
morrow, and  cut  off  the  hair  of  thy  head ;  and  take  off  this  raiment  of  thine 
and  put  on  mourning,  and  so  repair  before  him,  and  if  he  ask  thee  :  'What  is 
this?'  answer  him  thus  :  'Behold,  for  that  because  of  which  thou  didst  sum- 
mon me  yesterday,  I  am  ready,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  live  without  thee,  since  I 
share  through  thee  in  the  good  things  of  thy  kingdom.  Now  it  is  meet  for 
me  also  to  have  a  share  in  the  sufferings  of  this  world,  and  agreeably  with  thy 
wishes,  I  will  suffer  torture  with  thee  and  be  thought  worthy  of  eternity  with 
thee." 

And  the  man  did  as  the  sufferer  instructed  him,  so  that  the  suspicion  was 
lifted  off  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  he  was  irritated  with  the  accusers  of 
Balavari,  but  Balavari  was  radiant  with  joy.  And  once  more  returned  the  hair 
of  his  head,  and  once  more  the  envy  of  the  princes  was  aroused  against 
Balavari,  and  they  said  to  the  king:  "O  king,  if  thou  lookest  into  the  neck 
of  Balavari,  thou  wilt  see  there  a  cross,  which  he  worships,  and  our  gods  are 
ridiculous  in  his  eyes."  But  the  king  thought  that  they  spake  falsehood  ;  but 
he  laid  hold  of  him,  and  saw  a  cross  of  gold  on  his  breast.  Then  the  king 
said  to  him:  "What,  O  Balavari,  is  this  error  of  thine?"  But  Balavari 
answered  :  "Ah,  O  king,  I  am  not  in  error,  for  from  my  childhood  have  I 
served  Christ  and  worshipped  the  cross  on  which  his  hands  were  outstretched 
for  our  salvation.  But  thy  service  hath  never  been  prejudiced  thereby.  And 
now  since  the  name  of  Christ  my  God  is  upon  me,  I  cannot  deny  his  divinity  ; 
even  if  you  cut  my  body  in  bits,  or  burn  it  with  fire,  yet  I  shall  commit  my 
spirit  into  his  hands."  The  king  said  to  to  him  :  "  Say  not  so,  my  beloved 
Balavari,  for  thou  art  a  man  held  in  much  honour,  and  supreme  before  me. 
But  if  thou  wilt  worship  my  gods,  I  will  give  thee  yet  other  cities,  and  I  will 
empty  my  magazines  upon  thee.  For  thou  art  very  dear  before  me.  But  if 
thou  do  not  so,  I  will  consume  thy  flesh  with  mighty  tomients,  nor  any  more 
remember  thy  love  to  me." 

Then  the  man  of  God,  Balavari,  untied  his  belt  of  gold  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  and  he  laid  it  before  the  king  and  said:  "Even  if  thou 
shouldst  cover  my  head  with  the  royal  diadem,  still  by  doing  me  such  honour 
thou  couldst  not  shake  my  faith  in  Christ.  And  although  thou  consume  my 
body  in  torture,  thou  wilt  not  confound  me.  For  the  blessings  of  heaven  are 
greater  than  those  of  earth,  and  with  them  we  shall  be  for  ever  gratified.  But 
the  tortures  of  hell  are  very  bitter,  and  with  them  the   adversaries  and  the 
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deniers  of  God  shall  be  punished.  I,  O  king,  am  ready  for  earthly  tortures  ; 
so  delay  not,  that  I  may  the  more  quickly  depart  to  my  Lord,  to  rest  in 
peace  for  ever."  But  at  these  words  the  king  was  softened  and  said  :  "Be- 
loved Balavari,  how  hast  thou  deprived  me  of  hope  by  disobeying  my  orders. 
Depart  from  my  country,  that  the  knowledge  of  thee  may  never  reach  my 
ears.     If  I  shall  find  thee  again,  I  will  not  be  guiltless  of  thy  blood." 

So  Balavari  abandoned  his  transitory  greatness,  and  departed  unto  the 
Eremites  to  serve  Christ  our  God. 

The  Parable  of  the  Man  and  the  Elephant} 
This  present  life  is  like  unto  a  man  whom  an  elephant  pursued  in  fury,  and 
drove  him  into  a  well  most  terrible.  And  the  man  saw  trees,  upon  which  he 
held  himself  up.  And  he  saw  two  mice,  one  black  and  one  white,  which  were 
gnawing  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  upon  which  he  was  raised  up.  And  he 
looked  down  into  the  well  and  he  saw  snakes  which  opened  their  mouths  and 
desired  to  devour  him.  Then  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  little  honey  which  kept 
dropping  from  the  trees.  And  he  began  to  lick  it  up,  and  once  more  he  no 
longer  bethought  him  of  the  disaster  into  which  he  was  fallen. 

But  the  mice  ate  deep  into  the  trees,  and  the  man  fell,  and  the  elephant 
caught  him  up  and  threw  him  to  the  serpents.  Now,  then,  O  son  of  the  king, 
the  elephant  is  the  image  of  death,  which  pursues  the  sons  of  men.  And  the 
tree  is  this  life,  and  the  mice  are  days  and  nights,  and  the  honey  is  the  sweet- 
ness of  this  world,  and  the  man  is  distracted  by  the  taste  for  this  life.  Days 
and  nights  are  fulfilled,  and  death  carries  him  off;  and  in  hell  the  serpent 
devours  him.     And  this  is  the  life  of  men. 

The  Anchorite' s  Sustenance  (Professor  Marr,  page  32). 
lodasaph  said  :   "  "\\Tiat  is  the  sustenance  on  which  ye  live  in  the  wilderness  ?  " 
He  answered  :   "  Off  the  herbs  of  the  land  we  subsist ;  but  when  we  run  short, 
we  accept  from  our  brethren  that  believe." 

Balavari s  Creed  (page  35  of  Professor  Marr). 
There  is  one  God  the  father,  sovereign  of  all,  creator  of  heaven  and  of  earth, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father. 
He  is  the  only  creator,  but  all  else  is  created.  He  alone  is  without  time,  but 
all  others  are  in  time.  He  alone  is  powerful,  but  all  they  are  powerless.  He 
alone  is  sublime,  but  all  they  are  low.  Everything  was  made  by  him,  and 
without  him  is  nothing  which  was  made.  For  he  is  good,  gracious,  and 
patient,  and  a  lover  of  mankind  ;  and  there  are  in  store  for  them  that  obey 
him  delights,  but  for  the  disobedient  torments.  The  same  in  trinity  and  unity 
is  glorified. 

'  For  the  Georgian  text,  see  Marr's  monograph,  p.  17. 
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The  Argument  from  Design  (page  22  of  Professor  Marr). 
If  you  see  a  vessel  which  has  been  made,  though  you  do  not  see  the  maker  of 
it,  yet  you  believe  that  there  was  a  maker.  And  in  the  same  way  when  you 
see  a  house,  though  you  do  not  see  the  builder  of  it,  yet  your  intelligence 
assures  you  that  there  must  be  one.  Now  when  I  contemplated  myself,  and 
examined  my  composition,  I  understood  that  I  had  a  creator,  and  that,  as  he 
liked,  so  he  created  me  and  shaped  my  form,  without  having  consulted  me. 
If  I  had  been  my  own  maker,  I  sliould  liave  made  myself  with  more  beauty 
and  completeness.  But  he  who  created  me  made  me  lower  than  some  and 
higher  than  others.  And  I  also  understood  this,  that  he  would  take  me  out  of 
this  life  without  consulting  me.  And  when  I  understood  this,  and  realised 
the  facts  of  our  life,  viz.,  that  we  can  neither  increase  nor  diminish  our  stature, 
nor  renew  what  has  grown  old,  or  can  get  back  again  any  of  our  limbs  which 
may  fall  off,  and  that  neither  kings,  nor  braves,  nor  sages,  nor  the  mighty  ones 
can  do  this.  And  then  I  saw  the  coming  of  night  after  day,  and  the  courses 
of  the  firmament ;  and  from  them  I  gathered  that  all  things  have  a  creator, 
and  that  he  is  not  like  his  creatures.  And  if  he  were  like  them,  then  that 
which  happens  to  his  creatures  would  also  happen  to  him.  (I  knew)  that,  as 
he  declares,  so  a  thing  happens,  and  when  he  decrees  anything  it  is  achieved. 
And  he  raises  again  people  to  life,  such  as  they  were  from  the  first.  For  his 
command  is  swifter  than  a  two-edged  sword  and  is  higher  than  glittering 
lightning.  He,  if  it  so  please  him,  annihilates  and  establishes  afresh  every- 
thing.   And  blessed  and  glorious  is  his  name,  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen. 

The  Saint's  Tomb  (page  17  of  Marr). 

There  was  close  by  them  a  certain  man,  one  of  the  Anchorites.  He  came 
and  laid  the  body  along  with  Balavari ;  and  then  went  his  way  into  the  presence 
of  Barakia  the  king,  and  told  himof  what  had  happened.  But  he  went  off  with 
some  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  he  gathered  up  the  holy  relics  of  lodasaph  and 
Balavari,  and  conserved  them  in  a  golden  shrine,  and  with  great  honour  he 
decorated  the  saint.  And  he  built  over  it  a  church  in  the  name  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  to  whom  is  glory  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen.  And  whoso- 
ever come  hither  with  faith,  they,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  are  healed  of  all 
their  diseases.  And  we  too  pray  to  God  that  by  their  prayers  we  may  be 
rescued  from  the  pains  of  hell,  and  may  glorify  God,  to  whom  is  glory  and 
honour  and  worship  now  and  always  and  for  all  eternity.  Amen. 

The  oppressor  was  overpowered,  and  the  evil  serpent  struck  down  by  the 
grace  of  a  single  being. 

This  apocryph  is  preceded  in  the  Georgian  manuscript  by 
the  following  notice  :  "  At  one  time  I  came  into  the  country 
of  Ethiopia,  where  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  the  Indians 
I  found  this  book  in  which  these  deeds  are  written." 
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The  title  of  the  book  In  the  Georgian  is  this  :  "  The 
Wisdom  of  Balavari  related  {thkmoidi)  by  the  father 
Isaak,  son  of  Sophron  of  Palestine ^ 

The  Georgian  text  is  not  divided  into  chapters,  but  each 
parable  is  headed  thus :  The  first  word,  The  second  word, 
&c.  At  the  end  of  the  manuscript  from  which  Professor 
Marr  published  his  extracts  there  is  written  the  following 
notice  by  the  scribe  who  wrote  it.  "  In  i860,  in  October, 
on  the  sixth  day,  this  book  was  written  out  by  the  Government 
Secretary  Nobleman,  Antony,  son  of  Zacharia  Dapkviev. 
The  hand  of  the  labourer  is  turned  into  dust,  yet  this  work 
will  remain  as  a  treasure."  The  manuscript  itself  is  copied 
from  an  older  one  which  is  still  in  possession  of  a  Georgian 
prince,  Melitaurov. 

In  the  catalogue  prepared  by  Zagareli  of  the  manuscripts 
in  the  Georgian  convent  on  Mount  Athos  we  find  the  men- 
tion of  more  than  one  copy  of  The  Wisdom  of  Balavari. 
The  manuscript  from  which  Professor  Marr  transcribed  the 
extracts  which  we  have  translated  is  plainly  a  faulty  one. 
For  example,  in  the  middle  of  the  parable  of  the  Man  pur- 
sued by  the  Elephant  some  words  have  been  dropped  out  ; 
for  there  is  in  it  no  mention,  as  there  is  both  in  the  Arabic 
and  the  Greek  text,  of  the  dragon  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired,  therefore,  that  a  more  complete 
Georgian  text  should  be  prepared  and  printed  from  older 
manuscripts  than  the  very  modern  one  which  Professor 
Marr  employed. 

The  Georgian  text,  as  has  been  noted  by  Marr  and  also 
by  Professor  Hommel,  is  much  nearer  to  the  old  Arabic  and 
non-Christian  text  than  it  is  to  the  Greek.  And  Marr  has 
noticed  the  following  points  of  contrast  between  it  and  the 
Greek.  These  we  transcribe  in  brief  from  his  valuable 
monograph ;  for  he  had  the  Georgian  text  before  him, 
which  we  only  know  through  his  extracts  and  remarks 
concerning  it. 

In    the    Georgian,   then,   the    Indian    king    commits  the 
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education  of  his  son  from  the  first  to  a  trusted  counsellor, 
Zandan,  who  in  the  Greek  only  appears  later  on  as  Zardan. 
It  is  with  him  that  the  king's  son  converses,  when,  having 
got  permission  to  visit  the  city,  he  meets  with  men  crippled, 
sick,  and  old.  In  the  Greek,  again,  Barlaam  is  seventy  years 
old  when  he  meets  with  Josaphat ;  and  he  has  been  in  the 
wilderness  forty-five  years,  having  left  the  world  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  In  the  Georgian,  on  the  other  hand,  Balavari 
had  retired  into  the  desert  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  had 
then  practised  asceticism  there  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 
So  it  is  that  when  he  comes  before  lodasaph  he  is  a  man  of 
sixty.  It  is  only  in  the  Greek  and  not  in  the  Georgian  that 
we  read  how  Barlaam  first  baptised  lodasaph  and  then  gave 
him  the  Eucharist.  In  the  Georgian,  again,  the  king  labenes 
refuses  to  bring  victims  to  offer  to  the  idols  on  a  heathen 
festival ;  whereas  according  to  the  Greek  he  brings  for 
sacrifice  one  hundred  and  twenty  oxen  as  well  as  other 
animals.  In  the  Georgian  we  hear  nothing  about  evil 
spirits,  nor  about  the  magical  books  of  the  wizard  Theudas. 
According  to  the  Georgian,  the  king,  before  he  writes  to 
his  son  about  his  desire  to  be  baptised,  sends  ambassadors, 
and  in  the  end  himself  sets  off  to  visit  his  son.  In  the 
Greek,  however,  we  hear  nothing  of  these  ambassadors ; 
and  Josaphat,  instead  of  baptising  his  father  in  his  own 
house,  repairs  to  his  father's  kingdom  in  order  to  do  it. 
Again,  between  the  time  of  lodasaph's  leaving  his  kingdom 
and  his  meeting  with  Balavari,  two  years  elapsed.  During 
this  period  of  two  years,  the  Georgian  tells  us  nothing  about 
him ;  whereas  in  the  Greek  we  get  a  very  particular  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  royal  hermit  in  this  period  visited  the  cottage 
of  a  poor  man,  and  of  how  he  practised  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  the  most  rigorous  asceticism.  In  the  Greek  also 
we  have  explained  to  us  the  way  by  which  lodasaph  found 
out  the  cave  of  Barlaam  and  got  there. 

A  very  important  proof  of  the  close  connection  which 
there  is  between  the  Georgian  and  the  non-Christian  Arabic 
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and  Hebrew  recensions  of  the  tale  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
order  in  which  in  it  the  parables  or  apologues  follow  one 
another.  The  Georgian  order,  which  coincides  with  the  order 
of  these  two  recensions,  is  as  follows:  i.  Parable  of  the 
Good  King,  divided  into  the  two  stories  of  the  Death 
Trumpet  and  of  the  Four  Caskets  ;  2.  Parable  of  the  Sower  ; 
3.  Parable  of  the  Man  pursued  by  the  Elephant ;  4.  Parable 
of  the  Three  Friends;  5.  Parable  of  the  Foreign  King  who 
came  from  another  Country ;  6.  Parable  of  the  Heathen 
King  and  of  his  Faithful  Counsellor ;  7.  Parable  of  the  Rich 
Man,  and  of  the  Poor  Man's  Daughter :  8.  Parable  of  the 
Man  and  the  Nightingale ;   g.   Parable  of  the  Roe  Deer ; 

10.  Parable  of  the  Young  Man  who  had  a  Passionate  Wife  ; 

11.  Parable  of  the  Love  of  Women. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  Greek  version,  as  also  in 
the  Armenian,  these  parables  follow  in  quite  a  different 
order,  viz.,  in  the  following:  2,  i,  8,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  g.  The 
tenth  and  eleventh  parables  found  in  the  Georgian  are 
entirely  absent  not  only  from  the  Greek  text  but  from  the 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  recensions.  From  the  two  latter  the 
parable  of  the  Roe  Deer  is  also  absent,  although  it  is  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Armenian  forms  of  the  tale.  The  chro- 
nology of  the  lives  of  the  two  saints  as  given  in  the  Georgian 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  non-Christian  Arabic,  and  differs 
from  that  of  the  Greek  form. 

Professor  Marr  further  makes  these  remarks  about  the 
Georgian  text.  In  The  Wisdom  of  Balavari  the  import- 
ance and  the  position  of  the  parables  is  determined  by 
the  hermit's  motive,  which  is  simply  to  edify.  Thus 
Balavari,  at  the  first  meeting  with  lodasaph,  tells  him 
that  before  he  shows  him  the  marvellous  pearl,  that  is,  the 
word  of  truth,  he  must  test  him.  And  then  he  begins  to 
test  him  by  reciting  parables.  At  first  he  is  content  to 
give  a  very  simple  interpretation  of  these ;  but,  having 
prepared  his  hearer  by  a  series  of  them,  he  resolves  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  rudiments  of  the  true  faith.      But 
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this  he  docs  not  of  himself,  but  by  the  lips  of  the  wise 
counsellor  who  is  introduced  in  parable  number  six.  It  is 
only  when  Balavari  is  persuaded  that  lodasaph's  soul  is 
fully  prepared,  it  is  only  when  the  latter,  in  imitation  of  the 
king  mentioned  in  the  sixth  parable,  declares  his  readiness 
to  receive  the  true  faith  at  once,  that  a  dogmatic  and 
monitory  tone  begins  to  predominate  in  the  parables,  and 
that  finally  Balavari  openly  preaches  the  Christian  religion 
to  his  pupil.  Meanwhile  in  the  Arabic,  in  which  the  alle- 
gorical element  predominates,  as  also  in  the  Greek,  in 
which  it  is  lost  under  a  mass  of  reflections,  the  parables 
occupy  a  casual  place,  and  are  deprived  of  that  preparatory 
significance  which  they  acquire,  in  the  Georgian  adapta- 
tion, from  the  preaching  of  the  ascetic.  The  reflections  of 
a  dogmatic  and  ascetic  character,  which  are  almost  absent 
in  the  Arabic,  and  are  insignificant  and  brief  in  the 
Georgian,  take  on  a  wide  development  in  the  Greek;  and 
if  we  compare  the  tale  from  this  standpoint  as  we  have  it 
in  the  three  languages,  the  importance  of  the  Arabic  is 
very  small,  and  we  need  only  regard  the  Greek  and  the 
Georgian.  Still,  in  making  this  comparison  it  is  to  be 
noticed  how  many  points  belong  exclusively  to  the  Greek. 
Such  are  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  given 
twice  over;  the  proof  of  a  divine  force  in  Christianity;  the 
proof  that  it  was  spread  by  means  of  a  small  number  of 
humble  people ;  the  comparison  of  the  law  of  the  New 
Testament  with  that  of  Moses  ;  the  long  extracts  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with  other  citations  from  Matthew 
and  Luke ;  all  the  other  citations  from  the  entire  Bible  and 
those  taken  from  the  fathers;  the  detailed  teaching  of  the 
Trinity  and  of  all  sorts  of  other  orthodox  beliefs;  the  in- 
culcation of  respect  for  Ikons;  the  discussion  of  free-will 
and  election ;  the  explanation  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  of  the  Eucharist;  the  sermon  on  repentance  and  mercy; 
the  treatise  on  martyrs  and  confessors ;  the  circumstantial 
information  concerning  ascetics  and  monks ;  the  proof  of 
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the  antiquity  of  asceticism  as  a  Christian  practice  ;  the 
description  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ;  the 
enumeration  of  heathen  religions  and  of  the  defects  of 
each  of  them ;  the  overthrow  of  idols  and  the  refutation 
of  heathen  poets.  It  is  in  these  latter  sections  of  the 
Greek  text  that  Professor  Armitage  Robinson  recognised 
the  early  Apology  for  Christiaiiity  of  Aristides.  But  of  it, 
as  of  all  the  other  voluminous  teachings  of  the  Greek, 
we  find  nothing  in  the  Georgian  ;  and  in  the  Armenian 
similarly  they  are  scarcely  to  be  traced  at  all. 

Another  fact  of  much  significance  is  this,  that  in  the 
Georgian  the  proper  names  approach  in  their  spelling  very 
closely  to  the  old  Indian  or  Buddhist  forms :  e.g.  Georgian 
lodasaph  is  nearer  than  Josaphat  to  the  Arabic  Yudasaph 
and  Budasaph  of  the  Bombay  MS.  [Sanskrit  Bodhisattva). 
So  the  Georgian  Thedma  or  Thedam  is  nearer  to  the 
Sanskrit  Devadatta  than  the  Greek  Theudas,  which  is  a  mis- 
spelling suggested  by  the  Acts.  Zandani  of  the  Georgian 
is  nearer  to  the  Sanskrit  Chandaka  and  Burmese  Sanna 
than  Zardan  of  the  Greek.  Balavari  is  nearer  to  Bihalar 
than  Barlaam.  That  it  is  still  a  favourite  name  in 
Georgian  shows  how  popular  this  story  has  ever  been  in 
that  country.  Again  labenes  is  nearer  the  original  than 
Abenner,  which,  as  Kuhn  points  out,  is  due  to  biblical 
influence  (2  Sam.  iii.  6).  The  Bombay  text  has  Ganaisar. 
Lastly,  in  Georgian,  the  place  Bolat,  where  the  king  labenes 
lived,  is  an  easy  corruption  of  Sawilabatt  of  the  Bombay 
text,  Buddhist  Kapilavatthu. 


The  Armenian  Form  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat, 

The  following  translation  has  been  made  from  a  text  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  codex  Marsh,  438.  This  manuscript 
is  an  Armenian  Menologion,  that  is  to  say,  a  collection  of 
acts  of  martyrs,  of  homilies,  and  other  pieces  appropriate  to, 
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and  appointed  to  be  read  in  cliurch  upon,  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  story  of  Baralam,  as  the  Armenian  spells  it,  and 
of  Josaphat,  comes  at  the  end  of  this  Armenian  Menologion, 
and  is  probably  a  later  addition  to  the  main  collection,  which 
was  made  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  I  have  compared 
this  Bodleian  text  with  that  of  a  similar  manuscript  which  I 
lately  procured  from  Tiflis,  and  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Bodleian  codex  was  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  about  1550.  That  of  the  British  Museum  is  dated 
1603;  but  this  apocryph  is  added  in  a  later  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  I  have  also  compared  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  piece  with  a  text  found  in  an  Armenian  Menologion 
of  the  year  1440,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  San  Lazaro,  at 
Venice.  The  latter  is  the  most  ancient  text  that  I  have  seen 
of  it.  An  older  Alenologion  of  the  thirteenth  century,  also 
preserved  at  Venice,  does  not  contain  this  piece.  A  notice 
at  the  end  of  the  apocryph  informs  us  that  it  was  translated 
into  Armenian  by  one  Asat,  under  the  king  Bagratuni.  The 
Bagratuni  dynasty  ruled  from  about  A.D.  850  to  about  1050, 
so  that  the  Armenian  version  may  well  be  as  old  at  the  tenth 
century ;  and  the  good  and  pure  Armenian  in  which  it  is 
composed  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  earlier  rather  than 
later.  Syriac  constructions,  especially  the  use  of  the  parti- 
ciple for  the  finite  verb,  frequently  occur,  as  well  as  some 
purely  Syriac  words,  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other 
Armenian  writing.  It  must  therefore  have  been  made,  not 
from  a  Greek,  but  from  a  Syriac  text.  It  probably  circulated 
among  Armenian  readers  as  an  edifying  tale  before  it  was 
transferred  into  the  Menologion,  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
for  no  doubt  these  Buddhist  saints  took  some  time  to  find 
their  way  into  the  Christian  calendar.  That  it  was  circulat- 
ino-  among  the  Armenians  as  a  separate  book,  and  that  it 
was  very  popular  among  them,  long  before  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat  received  actual  canonization,  is  rendered  probable 
bv  the  circumstance  that  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  a 
certain  Armenian  poet,  called  Arhakel  Vardapct,  turned  it 
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into  prose-verse;  just  as,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
Spanish  Jew,  Ibn  Khizdai,  turned  the  non-Christian  Arabic 
recension  into  a  Hebrew  prose-poem.  Of  this  poem  or 
rythmic  prose  recension  made  by  Arhakel,  there  are  manu- 
scripts both  in  the  Bodleian  and  in  the  British  Museum.  At 
the  foot  of  the  text  I  have  given  a  few  variants  of  the 
Armenian  story  as  preserved  in  this  poem  of  Arhakel ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  text  which  he  followed  was  the  same  as 
that  which  we  have  in  the  Armenian  Menologia.' 

The  History  of  the  King  of  India,  Jovasaphat,  and  of  Baralaiii  the  ascetic. 

Now  when  it  became  man,  the  word  of  God  chose  twelve  disciples  who 
were  also  named  apostles,  and  it  sent  them  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  the  land  of  India  fell  by  lot  to  the  Apostle  Thomas, 
who  departed  thither  to  preach  Christ.  And  there  he  worked  many  miracles 
with  power  of  the  all-holy  Spirit ;  he  built  churches,  and  ordained  priests  and 
deacons.  And  he  himself,  having  fought  a  good  fight,  died  in  Christ.  But 
that  land  stood  by  the  preaching  of  the  holy  apostle  for  a  long  time  ;  yet  at 
last  idolatry  once  more  began  to  prevail ;  and  there  rose  up  a  king  great  and 
victorious  in  his  might,  by  name  Abener.  And  he  aroused  persecution  against 
the  Christians ;  and  many  champions  of  the  faith  were  martyred  by  him  with 
all  sorts  of  tortures,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  and  thus  won  the  un- 
fading crown  from  Christ  our  God.      Now  this  proud   king  Abener  had  no 


'  The  poem  of  Arakhel  is  found  in  the  following  codices  : — 

British  Museum,  Or.  45S0  ; 

Bodleian,  Canon.  Orient,  131  (Colophon  as  follows;  In  the  year  of  the 
Armenians  8S3  (  =  A.D.  1435)  this  poem  was  composed  by  Arhagel 
Vardapet,  called  Balishetzi) ; 

Biblioth.  Nation.,  Paris,  Ancien  Fonds  Armen.  No.  133,  fol.  103-144 
(not  consulted) ; 

Etschmiatzin  Catal.  of  Gharenian,  Nos.  1603  andi642  (not  consulted). 
The  prose  Armenian  text  is  given  in  : — 

Bodleian,  Marsh  MS.,  438,  a.d.  1550  (This  text  is  the  one  here  trans- 
lated) ; 

British  Museum,  Hajsmavourk,  from  Tiflis  (The  Barlaam  and  Josaphat 
is  added  at  the  end  in  an  eighteenth  century  hand) ; 

Venice,  Hajsmavourk  of  a.d.  1440  (collated  at  beginning  and  end) ; 

Etschmiatzin  Codex  (Gharen  Catal.),  No.  1642  (not  consulted) ; 

Biblioth.   Nat.,  Ancien    Fonds   Armen.    No.    89,  fol.  540-552  (not   con- 
sulted). 
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offspring,  but  all  his  time  he  would  pray  to  the  false  gods  to  give  him  offspring; 
but  they  could  not  give  it. 

Then  after  a  long  time  there  was  born  to  him  a  son.  Whereat  the  king 
rejoiced,  and  he  made  much  merry-making  and  feasting  in  the  temples  of  the 
idols  during  many  days ;  for  he  thought  that  his  son  had  been  given  by  them, 
and  he  called  his  name  Jovasaph.  And  then  he  brought  together  fifty  men 
who  were  astrologers  and  learned,  and  he  asked  of  them  what  was  to  become 
of  this  child.  And  they  carefully  examined  for  many  days  the  season  of  the 
child's  birth,  and  the  omens  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Then  they  came 
before  the  king  and  said  :  "  As  the  courses  of  the  stars  teach  us  concerning  thy 
son,  so  we  will  tell  thee,  O  king.  The  prosperity  of  the  infant  is  not  in  thy 
kingdom,  but  of  another  higher  kingdom,  which  is  above  all  kingdoms  of  the 
earth."  But  a  certain  one  of  the  astrologers  said  :  "  To  me  it  seemeth  thus,  O 
king,  that  thy  son  taketh  up  the  very  doctrine  of  the  Christians,  which  thou, 
with  much  persecution,  hast  banished  from  thy  realm,  and  he  will  exalt  it  in 
manifold  ways  far  above  thy  kingdom." 

When  the  king  heard  this  he  was  sorely  grieved,  and,  having  reflected,  he 
devised  means  whereby  to  preserve  his  son  from  the  Christian  religion.  And 
he  gave  orders  that  they  should  build  a  palace,  beautiful  and  sumptuous  ;  and 
within  it  he  made  every  provision  for  the  child's  wants,  and  adorned  it  with 
fair  constructions.  And  after  the  child  was  weaned  he  placed  it  in  the  palace 
which  he  had  built  and  decorated  ;  and  he  assigned  there  slaves  to  wait  upon 
him,  children  fair  to  behold  and  youths  of  maturer  age.  And  he  charged  them 
to  take  care  lest  the  child  should  hear  any  of  the  distressing  incidents  which 
mar  this  life,  either  of  poverty,  or  of  pain,  or  of  old  age,  or  of  death,  or  of  any 
other  distressing  circumstance.  But  he  was  to  be  told  of  everything  which 
gladdens,  which  is  good  and  blithe  and  joyous ;  of  whatsoever  is  fair  and 
noble  unto  the  eyes  and  heart  of  man,  of  that  he  was  to  hear  from  them.  But 
if  any  one  of  his  attendants  should  fall  sick  or  die,  they  were  to  conceal  it 
from  him,  and  appoint  instead  others  to  wait  upon  the  child ;  and  they  were 
to  excuse  the  absence  of  their  fellow  slave,  saying  that  he  had  been  sent  on  a 
journey  into  a  far  land  by  the  king.  And  one  other  strict  command  was  laid 
upon  the  slaves,  that  they  should  not  let  fall  in  the  child's  hearing  any  hint  of 
Christ  and  his  commandments. 

All  this  the  king  did  because  of  the  words  of  the  astrologer  who  said  :  "  Thy 
son  is  to  become  a  Christian."  And  so  the  son  of  the  king  lived  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  beautiful  palace,  until  he  reached  his  full  age,  and  then  the 
king  appointed  teachers  for  his  son  from  among  the  learned  men  of  the 
country.  And  of  these  the  youth  learned  all  the  use  of  foreign  languages  ;  so 
that  his  tutors  were  amazed  at  such  talent  in  one  so  young,  and  at  the  subtlety 
of  his  conversation.  And  the  king  was  correspondingly  pleased,  and  marvelled 
at  the  beauty  of  the  child  and  at  the  swiftness  of  his  growth.  And  every  day 
the  king  went  and  saw  the  child  and  came  back  full  of  joy.  And  he  per- 
petually charged  the  attendants  not  to  let  the  child  hear  aught  of  death  or  of 
the  sorrows  of  men  upon  earth.  Yet  since  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from 
man  the  knowledge  of  death,  it  so  chanced  that  one  day  Jovasaph  called  to 
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himself  one  of  the  slaves  whom  he  loved  and  demanded  to  learn  of  him  what 
there  was  outside  yonder  wall,  and  wherefore  did  the  king  confine  him  there  ? 
"  If  then,"  he  said, "  thou  wilt  tell  me  this,  I  will  make  thee  second  under  myself  ; 
and  will  give  thee  everything  that  thou  shalt  ask  of  me."  But  the  wise  slave, 
seeing  how  shrewd  was  the  boy's  mind,  began  to  tell  him  all  things  one  by 
one  ;  and  also  about  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  which  his  father  carried 
on.  lie  told  him  also  of  the  prophecy  of  the  astrologers,  and  concern- 
ing the  same  he  said  to  him :  "  Our  king,  thy  father,  hath  confined  thee 
here,  that  thou  mayst  be  brought  up  in  gladness,  and  he  has  enjoined 
us  on  no  account  to  acquaint  thee  with  the  cares  of  earth  even  in  a  single 
particular." 

But  when  the  young  man  heard  this  he  made  no  answer  ;  yet  there  sprang 
up  in  his  heart  the  word  of  salvation  and  the  consoling  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Oldening  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  unto  the  end  that  he  should  know  the 
true  God. 

And  on  the  morrow  there  came  to  him  the  king,  and  the  youth  advanced 
to  meet  him ;  and  they  embraced  and  kissed  one  another  and  then  sat 
down.  Then  the  youth  spake  to  his  father  thus:  "My  lord,  the  king, 
I  have  a  question  to  ask  of  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  teach  me,  for  I  am 
beset  with  anxiety  and  distress  concerning  the  reasons  for  which  I  am  detained 
here." 

The  king  said  :  "  My  child,  I  will  do  as  thou  wishest."  But  the  ruler  was 
much  cast  down,  and  after  reflection  he  said  to  himself:  "  If  I  oppose  his 
quest,  perhaps  the  child  will  be  all  the  more  distressed."  And  he  forthwith 
had  brought  round  steeds,  gay  with  gold  trappings ;  and  he  caused  all  the 
streets  to  be  decorated  along  which  the  youth  would  pass.  And  he  stationed 
before  their  path  singers  with  sweet  voices  ;  and  he  bade  everything  foul  and 
unpleasant  to  be  removed  out  of  view  of  the  child.  And  so  it  was  daily  when 
the  youth  went  out,  and  roamed  wherever  he  desired.  But  one  day,  while  the 
king's  son  was  on  his  way,  his  slaves  who  went  before  him  were  negligent  and 
were  not  thinking.  So  that  he  suddenly  saw  two  men,  the  one  a  leper  and  the 
other  blind,  and  he  wondered  within  himself  what  was  the  matter  with  them. 
And  as  they  could  not  conceal  it,  they  said  :  "These  are  painful  diseases  such 
as  beset  men." 

And  Jovasaph  said  :  "Will  every  man  become  thus?"  And  they  replied  : 
"  Xo  ;  but  some  only  through  ills  of  the  flesh,  and  others  through  their 
horoscopes."  The  king's  son  said  :  "Doth  man  know  beforehand  the  ills  of 
the  flesh  in  store  for  him  ?  "  They  answered  :  "  'Tis  impossible  for  a  man  to 
know  what  is  in  store  for  him  ;  the  immortal  gods  can  alone  know."  And 
Jovasaph  was  grieved  thereat,  and  the  beauty  of  his  face  wasted,  and  the 
bloom  of  his  features  and  form  withered  away  for  the  seeing  of  such  unwonted 
sights. 

And  on  another  day  when  Jovasaph  was  going  on  his  way  he  saw  a  white- 
haired  man,  very  aged,  who  walked  limping  upon  two  sticks,  and  his  hands 
were  palsied,  and  he  stood  there  leaning  on  his  sticks  and  talked  with  enfeebled 
voice.     And  thereat  Jovasaph  marvelled  and  asked  what  it  v/as  he  saw.     And 
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Ihey  said  :  "lie  halh  lived  a  long  time,  and  is  therefore  grown  weak  in  body 
and  hath  lost  his  strength ;  and  so  he  hath  no  power  any  more  in  body,  but 
hath  lost  his  strength.  And  thus  he  hath  no  more  any  power,  but  is  brought 
low,  as  thou  perceivest." 

Jovasaph  said  :  '•  \Vhat  will  become  of  him  ? "  And  they  answered  :  "  Death 
will  release  him  from  such  afflictions  as  are  his." 

Jovasaph  said:  "What  is  death?"  And  they  answered:  "It  is  death 
which  severs  the  spirit  from  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  remains  lifeless." 

Jovasaph  said  :  ''  Is  death  Icrrd  over  all  alike  or  over  this  man  only?"  And 
they  answered,  that  if  death  were  not  to  remove  men,  the  earth  would  not 
suffice  to  contain  mankind.     But  death  was  to  come  unto  all  alike. 

Jovasaph  said :  '•  And  after  how  many  years  cometh  death  unto  man  ? " 
And  they  answered  :  "  Death  waits  not  upon  time,  but  cometh  upon  every  age 
suddenly,  on  old  man  and  child,  on  the  humble  and  great,  on  the  rich  and 
poor  alike." 

Jovasaph  said  :  '•  And  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  escape  from  death  ?  ''  And 
they  said  :  "  No,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  all  should  die." 

But  Jovasaph  when  he  heard  all  this  said  :  "  Then  bitter  and  brief  is  the  life 
of  this  world."  And  after  thinking  upon  it  he  desired  to  learn  what  would 
become  of  man  after  death.  And  as  touching  this  he  was  daily  full  of  care, 
and  he  took  no  rest,  but  wished  to  find  someone  who  could  teach  him  the  way 
of  salvation.  But  he  that  knoweth  the  heart  and  revealeth  the  secrets  of  men  ; 
who  desireth  that  every  man  should  live  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
shewed  unto  him  the  way  of  life  in  his  most  merciful  loving  kindness  as 
follows  : 

Concerning  the  coining  of  Baralam  the  Monk. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  there  was  a  man  learned  and  wise 
among  the  aged  Eremites.  He  was  acquainted  with  God's  commands,  and 
versed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  very  eloquent  and  erudite,  and 
his  name  was  Baralam.  Now  by  the  intimation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  knew 
about  the  son  of  the  king ;  and  he  arose  and  came  into  that  city  in  the 
guise  of  a  merchant.  And  having  entered  the  city  he  abode  there  many 
days,  until  he  became  known  to  the  servant  of  the  king's  son,  who  full 
often  went  in  and  out  confidentially.  And  the  old  man  took  him  aside  and 
said  :  "  Know,  my  lord,  that  I  am  a  trader  come  hither  from  a  far  land, 
and  I  have  a  precious  jewel  of  great  price,  such  as  no  man  hath  ever  seen 
the  like  of.  And  I  have  desired  to  shew  it  unto  thee  alone,  because  I  know 
thee  to  be  a  wise  man  and  trusted  by  thy  master,  the  son  of  the  great  king. 
And  I  would  fain  be  brought  by  thee  before  the  king's  son,  that  I  may  shew 
unto  him  the  beautiful  pearl.  For  this  pearl  hath  power  to  give  sight  unto  the 
blind,  to  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  to  the  deaf  to  hear,  to  the  hall  to  walk,  and 

'  The  word  haramc,  which  I  render  "  brief,"  is  not  Armenian,  but  is  almost 
certainly  Syriac. 
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to  the  sick  in  heart  it  giveth  health."  The  trusty  slave  said  to  him  :  "I  behold 
in  thee  a  wise  man  and  of  firm  common  sense ;  yet  I  hear  thee  speak  foolish 
words.  Stones  and  pearls  of  great  size  and  vast  value  I  have  seen  in  the 
homes  of  our  kings  ;  but  such  as  thou  speakest  of  I  have  never  either  heard  of 
nor  seen.  But  shew  it  unto  me,  that  I  may  see  whether  it  be  as  thou  sayest. 
Then  will  I  instantly  bring  thee  before  the  king's  son,  and  many  presents  wilt 
thou  receive  from  him.  For  I  cannot  say  aught  that  is  false  before  the  lord 
my  king." 

The  old  man  Baralam  replied  :  "  Thou  didst  well  to  say  that  thou  hadst 
never  heard  or  seen  such  a  pearl ;  but  since  thou  didst  ask  to  see  my  precious 
pearl,  I  must  tell  thee  that,  for  all  its  powers,  it  has  this  drawback,'  that  he 
who  is  sick  in  spirit  cannot  see  it.  I  am  acquainted  also  with  the  healing  art, 
and  I  see  in  thine  eyes  that  thou  hast  not  perfect  health.  And  therefore  thou 
canst  not  see  the  beautiful  pearl.  However  be  not  obstinate,  but  hasten  to  tell 
thy  lord,  lest  through  thee  he  should  forfeit  this  precious  pearl."  And  the  slave 
answered  that  it  should  be  so,  and  said  :  "  I  will  make  it  known  concerning 
thee  to  my  lord  the  king's  son."  And  forthwith  he  went  unto  Jovasaph  and 
told  him  all ;  but  he  was  filled  with  joy  at  the  tale,  and  he  straightway  com- 
manded that  the  man  should  be  summoned  before  him.  And  Baralam  having 
come  in  bowed  low  in  reverence  for  the  son  of  the  king,  who  bade  him  be 
seated,  and  after  brief  converse  said  to  him  :  "  Shew  to  me  thy  pearl  of  great 
price." 

Baralam  said  :  "  Let  thy  servants  quit  our  presence,  for  of  a  truth  the  pearl 
seemeth  a  fine  one  to  my  lord  the  king."  And  when  all  the  slaves  had  gone 
out,  Jovasaph  again  said  :  "  Shew  me  thy  pearl,  that  I  may  behold  it." 

Baralam  answered  :  "  'Tis  not  meet  that  I  should  speak  aught  but  the  truth 
before  the  king,  and  all  I  have  said  is  true.  But  first  I  will  test  thy  mind  and 
will  afterwards  shew  thee  the  precious  pearl ;  for  the  lord  and  sovereign  whom  I 
worship  spake  thus  :  '  Behold  a  sower  went  out  to  sow;  and  as  he  sowed,  there 
was  some  that  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the  birds  of  the  heaven  devoured  it. 
And  other  seed  fell  on  rocky  ground,  and  because  there  was  no  moisture  in  the 
place  it  was  dried  up  when  the  sun  arose.  Other  fell  amidst  thorns  and 
straightway  the  thorns  sprang  up  and  choked  it.  But  some  fell  on  good  soil 
and  rich,  and  brought  forth  fruit.'  And  I,  if  I  find  in  thy  heart  fruitful  soil, 
will  not  delay  to  sow  therein  and  make  known  unto  thee  the  great  mystery. 
But  if  thy  mind  be  rocky,  or  full  of  tares,  or  trampled  on  by  the  many,  then  it 
were  better  not  to  acquaint  thee  ;  for  it  is  written  :  'Give  not  my  holy  things  to 
dogs,  neither  cast  thy  pearls  before  swine.'  But  if  thou  believest  in  my  words, 
then  I  will  tell  thee  the  truth,  and  will  also  shew  unto  thee  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  that  with  its  light  thou  mayest  be  lightened,  and  mayest  bring  forth  fruit 
an  hundredfold  for  one." 

Jovasaph  said  :  "  O  venerable  old  man,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  hear  some 

'  From  Syriac  Kasliath,  defectus,  deficientia.     The  Armenian  is  probably 
therefore  a  version  made  from  Syriac. 
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discourse  of  jiicty.  For  it  is  now  many  days  that  I  am  afflicted  in  my  heart  ; 
and  I  have  not  met  with  any  man  to  reveal  to  me  that  which  is  in  my  heart. 
Hut  if  I  met  anyone  from  whom  I  could  hear  the  word  of  salvation,  the  fowls 
of  the  air  should  not  devour  it,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  trample  it  miderfoot, 
nor  tares  strangle  it,  nor  its  leaf  he  dried  up.  Nay  rather  will  I  welcome  it 
and  cause  it  to  shoot  up  right  well,  and  nurture  it  with  faith,  and  with  steadfast 
hope  cause  it  to  bear  fruit.  But  if  thou  knowest  of  such  a  word  hide  it  not 
from  me." 

Baralam  said:  "Well  hast  thou  said  my  son,  and  as  beseemeth  thy 
majesty.  For  thou  hast  not  desired  to  pursue  these  vanities,  but  hast  only  had 
regard  unto  pious  hopes." 

And  Baralam  spake  these  parables  [meet  and  helpful].' 

"  A  certain  king  was  sitting  in  his  chariot ;  and  he  met  with  some  men  who 
wore  tattered  garments  ;  and  their  bodies  were  discoloured  by  frost  and  sun. 
.\.nd  ib.cy  cried  out  saying,  'We  arc  heralds  of  immortal  life.'  When  the  king 
heard  these  words  of  theirs,  he  descended  from  his  chariot  and  saluted  them  ; 
and  paying  them  great  honour  he  seated  them  near  unto  himself.  But  the 
king's  mighty  ones  murmured  thereat,  yet  did  not  dare  to  say  aught  to  the  king. 
But  they  acquainted  his  brother  of  how  the  sovereign  outraged  the  honour  ot 
the  sovereignty.  And  there  came  the  king's  brother  and  told  all,  but  the  king 
made  no  answer. 

"  Now  it  was  the  custom  with  this  king,  that  whomsoever  he  desired  to  slay, 
he  would  send  unto  such  an  one's  door  the  messenger  of  death  ;  who  came  and 
blew  a  trumpet  and  sounded  a  pshawm  at  his  door.  So  [when  it  was  eventide] 
the  king  sent  trumpeters  to  the  door  of  his  brother,  heralding  his  death.  So 
his  brother  heard  the  heralds  of  his  own  death,  which  was  to  be  at  dawn. 
And  he  rose  early,-  and  arrayed  himself  in  a  garb  of  mourning,  and  went  to 
the  door  of  the  palace,  and  held  himself  to  be  altogether  amerced  of  his  life. 
When  the  king  heard  that  his  brother  was  come  to  die,  he  called  him  before 
him  and  said  :  '  Fool,  if  thou  wast  so  much  affrighted  at  the  messengers  of 
death,  who  were  dispatched  to  thy  door  by  thy  brother  whom  thou  lovest, 
against  whom  thou  hast  not  sinned  in  any  way ;  why  then  wast  thou  grieved 
with  me,  because  I  honoured  the  messengers  of  my  God,  who  heralded  unto 
me  innnortal  happiness?'  And  the  king  honoured  his  brother,  and  clad  him  in 
royal  raiment,  and  sent  him  to  his  home  rejoicing." 

77ic  Second  Parable  of  Baralam. 

"  Now  the  same  king  after  that  caused  to  be  made  two  vessels  of  wood  ;  and 
he  ordered  the  one  of  them  to  be  encrusted  with  gold  and  silver,  and  to  be  adorned 

'  The  B.  M.  Codex  omits  the  words  enclosed  in  brackets  on  this  and  follow- 
ing pages. 

*  B.  M.  When  the  brother  of  the  king  heard  the  message  of  death,  he  was 
much  affrighted,  and  made  a  will  against  his  death  on  the  morrow. 
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with  jewels  and  pearls,  and  to  be  filled  with  foul  refuse ;  but  the  other  to  be 
encrusted  with  bitumen,  and  filled  with  gold  and  pearls  and  jewels  of  value. 
And  he  had  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  mighty  ones  the  two  vessels,  and 
said :  '  Put  ye  a  price  on  these. '  And  they  looked  and  set  a  price  on  the 
gold-bound  vessel,  even  many  pieces  of  money,  its  worth  as  it  appeared  to 
their  eyes.  But  when  they  opened  it,  there  issued  from  it  so  strong  a  stench 
that  all  fled  therefrom.  But  when  they  opened  the  pitch-encrusted  vessel 
there  poured  forth  pearls  and  jewels  of  great  price.  Then  spake  the  king  to 
his  princes  and  said:  'It  is  not  right  to  be  guided  by  what  appears  to  the  eyes 
of  men.'  But  do  thou  too,  my  son,  model  thyself  on  this  wise  king.  For 
thou  hast  not  walked  in  the  way  of  these  vanities ;  but  hast  become  par- 
ticipator in  the  hidden  blessings." 

Jovasaph  said  :  "All  this  hast  thou  spoken  truly  and  well.  But  I  am  fain 
to  know  of  thy  king,  concerning  whom  thou  hast  told  in  the  parable  of  the 
sowing. 

Then  Baralam  began  to  tell  him  all  things,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
until  Christ.  But  Jovasaph  rose  and  threw  himself  from  his  throne  and 
embraced  the  feet  of  Baralam,  and  said:  "O,  my  father,  then  this  was  the 
precious  pearl  of  great  price  which  thou  didst  not  wish  to  reveal.  For  when 
I  heard  thy  speech,  the  light  of  God's  grace  instantly  dawned  in  my  heart.  And 
if  thou  knowest  anything  further  of  these  matters,  I  pray  thee  delay  not,  but 
tell  me  all." 

Baralam  said  :  "Truly  said  my  lord  and  king,  the  pearl  of  great  price  is  the 
hidden  mystery  of  God,  that  those  who  believe  therein  may  also  be  baptised." 

Jovasaph  said  :  "  All  that  has  been  said  by  thee  is  true  ;  and  with  upright 
heart  I  believe,  and  I  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  preachest  to  be 
God,  and  make  avowal  of  him  ;  but  I  would  fain  know  what  is  baptism  ?  " 

Baralam  answered  :  "  Baptism  is  the  root  and  foundation  of  a  holy  and 
flawless  faith  in  Christ.  Baptism  sanctifies  us  from  our  sins,  and  is  a  purifica- 
tion of  the  soul  from  all  sufferings.  Baptism  is  a  new  birth  for  him  that  is  born 
again,  by  fire  and  spirit,  as  the  Saviour  said.  For  those  who  are  baptised  are 
instantly  made  worthy  of  the  primal  honour  which  man  had  in  the  garden. 
And  if  they  keep  their  baptism  in  truth,  they  regain  their  pristine  glory.  For 
he  that  is  baptised  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  straightway 
there  cometh  down  upon  him  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unto  his  illumina- 
tion, for  a  renewal  of  him  in  all  ways,  and  unto  his  becoming  a  seer  of  God  ; 
just  as  before  man  sinned  he  was  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  For  by 
baptism  man  becomes  the  adopted  son  of  his  Heavenly  Father  and  a  brother 
of  Christ." 

Jovasaph  said:  "Thou  hast  acquainted  me  well  and  truly  with  all.  Tell 
me,  therefore,  what  I  must  do  in  order  that  we  may  be  saved  from  eternal 
torments,  and  may  be  made  worthy  of  the  joy  which  men  now  receive  from 
God." 

Baralam  said  :  "Do  thou  take  the  seal  of  Christ,  holy  baptism ;  and  take 
up  his  cross  in  repentance ;  and  follow  after  the  crucified  Christ  who  calls  thee 
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from  darkness  unto  !ii;ht,  from  death  to  life,  from  ignorance  unto  knowledge  of 
his  truth.  For  the  darkness  of  ignorance  covers  them  that  worship  idols.  For 
it  is  written  :  The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  gold  and  silver,  the  handiwork  of 
the  sons  of  men.'  They  see  not,  neither  do  they  hear,  and  have  no  speech  in 
their  mouths.   Like  unto  them  shall  be  all  who  made  them  and  worship  them," 

Parable  the  lliird  spoken  by  Baralaiiu 

"  Let  those  who  worship  idols  be  likened  to  a  certain  birdcatcher,  who  caught 
a  little  sparrow,  and  he  was  bent  on  killing  it,  when  the  bird  gave  a  human 
cry,  and  said,  '  What  profit  hast  thou,  O  man,  in  eating  me  ?  An  thou  wilt 
release  me  and  let  me  go,  I  will  tell  thee  three  maxims,  which,  if  thou  canst 
keep  them  in  mind,  will  be  of  great  value  and  advantage  to  thee  for  thy  life.' 
Forthwith  the  man  wondered  greatly  at  the  human  speech  of  the  bird  and 
bethought  him  of  what  sort  of  advice  it  would  give  him.  So  he  let  it  go;  and 
the  sparrow  flew  away  and  perched  on  a  bough  and  then  began  to  soar  in  the 
air,  and  said  to  the  hunter,  '  This  is  my  advice,  listen  and  take  it  to  heart. 
Put  no  trust  in  a  vain  report,  and  lament  not  over  things  that  are  past ;  and  try 
not  to  grasp  that  which  thou  canst  not  reach.  If  thou  observe  this  advice,  thou 
wilt  find  much  joy  in  thy  life.' 

"  Now  when  the  hunter  began  to  go  on  his  way,  the  sparrow  tempted  him  to 
see  if  the  man  observed  the  counsels  which  he  gave  him.  And  he  cried  out  to 
him  from  the  air  and  said,  '  Woe  to  thee,  for  thy  folly,  O  man,  since  a  grand 
and  glorious  thing  hath  this  day  been  lost  to  thee.  For  I  had  in  my  crop  a 
great  pearl,  greater  than  the  egg  of  an  ostrich.'^  AVhen  the  hunter  heard  that 
he  began  to  repent  that  he  had  let  the  bird  go  ;  and  lifting  his  hand  in  the  air 
he  stretched  it  out,  and  tried  to  take  hold  of  it,  but  took  hold  of  nothing  ;  and 
since  he  could  not  reach  it,  he  said:  'Come  dow'n  from  out  of  the  air,  and  I  will 
carry  thee  into  my  house  and  wuth  great  honour  release  thee.' 

'•  But  the  sparrow  answered  and  said  :  '  Behold,  I  knew  thee  to  be  a  sense- 
less man  ;  for  thou  didst  with  joy  receive  my  advice,  but  of  three  maxims  thou 
hast  not  kept  one.  I  told  thee  not  to  repent  of  the  past,  and  behold  I  see  thy 
countenance  changed  in  colour  because  I  was  liberated  from  thy  hands.  And 
whereas  I  warned  thee  not  to  venture  to  aspire  to  what  thou  canst  not  reach, 
thou  endoavourest  to  bring  me  down  out  of  the  air.  I  fold  thee  also  not  to 
trust  to  light  words  ;  and  yet  thou  hast  relied  on  them.  For  how  can  that  be 
found  in  my  belly  which  is  greater  than  my  entire  bulk?  Thou  hast  not  bethought 
thee,  O  fool,  that  I,  feathers  and  all,  am  not  so  big  as  the  egg  cf  an  ostrich. 
How  then  could  there  be  found  in  me  a  pearl  of  such  a  size?' 

'•  Even  so  foolish  as  he  are  they  that  put  their  hope  in  idols  and  worship  the 
works  of  their  own  hands  and  think  they  are  profited  thereby.  For  how  can 
the  creature   save   its   creator?     Now  for   us    who   have    faith  there    is    one 

'  Sons  of  men  is  a  Syriac  idiom. 

*  The  Arabic  word  zatini  is  used  in  the  Armenian. 
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God,  the  father  of  all,  and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ  (by  whom  are  all  things), 
and  one  Holy  Spirit  (in  whom  are  all  things).  God  the  Father  is  one  and 
derived  from  none ;  one  and  only-born  is  the  Son,  timeless,  begotten  of  the 
father  ;  one  is  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father.  And  this  is  one 
substance  and  one  nature  of  the  all-holy  Trinity.  This  faith  in  God  we 
received  from  the  divine  scriptures ;  in  this  we  were  baptised  and  of  this  we 
make  profession.  Thou  also,  then,  if  thou  believest  and  art  baptised,  shalt  be 
saved  ;  but  if  thou  believest  not  thou  art  condemned.  For  all  this  glory  of 
thine  and  the  splendour  which  thou  wearest  is  transitory.  There  is  a  time 
when  thou  must  be  driven  forth  from  all  this  luxury  and  pomp  of  thine,  and 
when  thy  body  will  be  confined  in  a  cramped  and  narrow  sepulchre,  alone, 
separated  from  all  friends  and  comrades.  And  instead  of  all  this  wealth  thou 
shalt  rot  and  be  the  food  of  worms.  But  thy  spirit  they  will  shut  up  in  the 
place  of  condemnation  until  the  last  day,  when  there  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  Then  once  more  thy  spirit  shall  enter  thy  body  and  both  shall  fall  into 
the  burning  fire  eternal.  All  this  impends  for  those  who  die  in  infidelity.  But 
if  with  upright  heart  thou  listen  to  him  that  calls  thee  unto  salvation,  leave 
all  and  follow  after  him,  and  thou  shalt  receive  eternal  happiness." 


Fourth  Parable. 

"The  life  of  the  world  is  to  be  likened  to  (that  of)  the  man  who,  fleeing  from 
the  presence  of  an  unicorn,  in  the  hurry  of  his  flight  fell  into  a  ditch  wide  and 
deep.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  hands  and  laid  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  tree 
which  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  pit.  And  so  he  set  his  feet  firmly  on  the  bank 
of  the  ditch,  and  thought  himself  to  be  safely  rescued.  But  he  looked  up  and 
saw  two  mice,  the  one  white  and  the  other  black,  who  were  gnawing  away  the 
branch  to  which  he  clung,  and  they  had  progressed  nearly  so  far  as  to  cut  it 
asunder.  And  looking  down  he  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  terrible  dragon, 
out  of  whose  mouth  there  issued  fire,  and  his  mouth  was  open  waiting  for  the 
man  to  fall  in.  Then  he  looked  down  to  where  his  feet  were  planted  and  saw 
there  the  heads  of  four  snakes  that  struck  at  the  soles  of  his  feet.  But  from  the 
tree,  to  the  bough  of  which  he  clung,  there  was  dropping  down  a  little  sweet 
honey,  whereupon  he  forgot  all  the  stress  under  which  he  lay  and  opened  his 
mouth  wide  to  catch  that  little  drop  of  sweet  honey  which  distilled  from  the 
tree. 

••  Like  unto  him  are  all  who  pursue  the  vain  things  of  the  world.  But  in  the 
unicorn  we  are  to  recognise  the  pattern  of  death,  who  assails  every  man  from 
his  birth  unto  his  death.  But  the  pit  of  the  dragon  is  this  world,  full  of  all 
evils  and  deadly  snares.  But  the  branch  which  was  being  gnawed  through  by 
the  two  mice  is  the  twofold  duration  {lit.  time)  of  life  which  is  being  consumed 
and  wasted  by  day  and  night,  and  for  ever  approaches  the  point  at  which  it 
will  be  cut  short.  (The  black  mouse  is  night,  and  the  white  is  day.)  And  the 
four  snakes  (which  were  at  his  feet)  are  the  four  natures  which  make  up  man 
out  of  four  elements  welded  together,  but  which,  if  weakened,  deal  death  to 
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men.  But  the  dragon,  big  with  fire  and  terrible,  is  the  belly  of  hell,  which 
awaits  all  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this  life.  And  the  drop 
of  sweet  honey  (which  distilled  from  the  bough)  is  the  sweetness  of  this  world 
(and  of  sins)  which  hinder  the  salvation  of  those  who  love  them." 

And  Jovasaph  was  very  pleased  at  the  parable  spoken  by  the  old  man,  and 
besought  him  to  tell  him  another  like  unto  it. 


Fifth  Parable. 

Baralam  said  :  "  Those  who  put  their  hopes  in  the  riches  of  this  world  are 
like  unto  a  certain  man  who  had  three  friends.  And  the  two  of  them  he  loved 
to  excess  and  made  much  of  them,  and  was  ready  to  die  rather  than  thwart 
their  wishes ;  but  the  third  friend  he  held  in  contempt,  nor  ever  deigned  to 
honour  him  or  his  wishes  in  the  same  way  as  theirs.  But  on  a  sudden  there 
came  to  him  soldiers,  who  arrested  him  in  haste  and  set  out  to  take  him  before 
the  king,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  in  debt.  So  they  came  and  carried  him  away, 
that  he  might  account  to  the  king  for  many  thousand  talents  which  he  owed. 
And  being  hard  pressed  by  them  that  summoned  him,  he  sought  for  one  of  his 
friends  to  come  and  help  him  in  the  dread  tribunal  of  the  judge.  And  he 
went  first  to  the  first  of  his  friends  and  said  : 

" '  Dost  thou  know,  my  friend,  how  at  all  times  I  have  laid  down  my  life  for 
you?    Now  then,  I  beseech  thee,  help  me  this  day;  for  the  king  summons  me.' 

"  But  the  friend  he  most  honoured  answered  and  said  :  '  I  cannot  in  anywise 
help  thee  in  this  matter ;  but  I  can  only  give  thee  two  linen  raiments  for  thy 
journey,  wherein  thou  art  not  profited.' 

"And  when  the  man  heard  this  he  went  to  his  second  friend,  and  said  : 
'  Thou  knowest  me,  O  my  friend  and  companion,  how  I  have  loved  thee 
all  the  days  of  my  life.  Now  therefore  help  me,  for  much  trouble  has  come 
upon  me  to-day.' 

"  But  his  friend  answered  and  said  :  '  What  straits  are  they  which  beset 
thee  ? ' 

"  And  he  said  :  '  The  king  summons  me,  and  I  desire  thee  to  share  in  my 
adversity,  and  to  aid  me  as  far  as  the  king's  court,  and  there  intercede  for  me.' 

'•  But  the  other  said  :  '  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  go  with  thee,  for  I  have  many 
cares.     But  I  will  escort  thee  a  little  way,  and  then  return.' 

'•  So  he,  being  disappointed  of  his  two  friends,  went  to  the  third,  whom 
he  despised  and  whom  he  had  never  thought  worthy  of  his  full  affection.  And 
he  said  to  him,  with  his  face  full  of  shame :  '  I  have  not  the  face  to  address 
a  prayer  to  thee,  for  I  have  never  been  a  sharer  of  thy  joy.  And  this  I 
rememl)er  to-day,  yet  speak  boldly  to  thee.  Yet  I  have  never  done  thee 
any  kindness,  which  thou  mayest  remember,  and  help  me.  Help  me,  then, 
merely  as  one  whom  thou  knowest  by  sight ;  for  sore  trouble  has  come  upon 
me  ;  and  from  my  other  friends  I  have  received  no  help.  So  I  have  come  to 
beseech  thee,  if  thou  canst  help  me  in  my  trouble  to-day,  not  to  remember 
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my  former  heartlcssness  towards  thee,  nor  the  harshness  with  which  I  have 
treated  thee.' 

"And  the  other's  face  shewed  joy,  and  he  answered  and  said :  '  I  hold  thee 
for  a  true  friend,  and  I  remember  that  little  love  which  thou  hadst  toward  me. 
Fear  not,  nor  be  in  anywise  dismayed.  For  I  will  run  to  the  king  beforehand 
and  entreat  him  for  thee,  that  he  deliver  thee  not  into  the  hands  of  thine 
enemies.     Be  of  good  courage,  my  friend,  and  grieve  not.' 

"  Then  the  other  repented  and  said:  'Woe  to  me  ;  what  have  I  done?  I 
will  first  weep  over  and  lament  my  folly,  for  that  I  had  such  a  tender  love 
for  my  unworthy  favourites,  yet  never  thought  my  friend  worthy  of  the  love 
which  he  deserved.'  " 

Jovasaph  said:  "  Expound  me  tliis  parable." 

Baralam  said :  "  The  first  friend  is  this  world's  riches,  which  full  often  work 
great  harm.  For  man  falls  into  the  snare  because  of  his  wealth  and  possessions. 
And  then  when  there  comes  his  dying  day,  he  is  not  otherwise  profited  thereby, 
except  to  have  therefrom  a  linen  shroud.  But  in  the  second  friend  are  figured 
familiar  friends,  relations,  and  comrades.  In  that  season,  they  too  overlook 
affection  shewn  them  in  the  past,  and  give  no  aid  in  the  last  day  of  life ;  but  only 
follow  and  escort  one  as  far  as  the  tomb  ;  after  which  they  return  to  their  several 
cities.  But  the  third  friend,  who  was  set  at  naught,  is  the  symbol  of  faith  and 
good  works ;  and  these  we  know,  as  believing  in  them  only,  though  we  do  not 
carry  them  out  in  our  conduct.  Yet  this  is  that  which  can  go  before  us  ;  and 
when  we  quit  this  world,  we  win  through  them  a  vision  of  God. " 

Jovasaph  said:  "Blessings  on  thee  from  the  Lord  thy  God,  O  wise  man  ; 
for  thou  hast  made  my  heart  glad.  And  now  as  touching  my  sire,  may  God 
do  unto  him  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  But  I  espouse  the  words  of 
thy  teaching.  Receive  my  heart ;  for  I  believe  in  thy  true  God,  whom  thou 
servest  and  proclaimest." 


The  Sixth  Parable. 

Baralam  said :  "If  thou  thus  doest,  thou  art  like  to  a  v>ise  youth,  who  was 
of  a  very  great  house  and  son  of  a  noble  father,  whom  his  father  desired  to 
marry  to  a  prince's  daughter,  who  was  passing  fair.  And  forasmuch  as  the 
youth  desired  not  to  marry  her  to  whom  his  father  had  betrothed  him,  he  fled 
afar  into  a  strange  land.  And  there  he  saw  a  poor  man,  with  white  hair,  who 
had  an  only-born  daughter,  who  as  she  worked  with  her  hands  with  her  lips 
praised  God  perpetually.  And  when  the  youth  saw  this  he  enquired  of  the 
damsel :  '  What  is  thy  work,  O  woman  ?  For  I  see  thee  to  be  poor,  since 
by  the  labour  of  thy  hands  thou  suppliest  thy  necessary  wants,  and  thankest 
God  with  upright  heart,  as  if  thou  wast  rich.' 

"  But  the  damsel  made  answer  and  said  :  '  I  thank  God  for  my  poverty,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  deserving  of  riches.  But  I  rejoice  yet  more,  for  that  in 
myself  I  behold  a  creature  that  is  wholly  and  entirely  an  image  of  God  ; 
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for  I  own  in  myself  no  want  or  need.     But  riches  and  poverty  are  from  God, 
and  I  reckon  not  that  a  good  or  ill  of  my  soul.' 

"  When  the  young  man  heard  the  words  of  the  damsel,  he  straightway  went 
back  to  his  father  and  said :  '  Dost  thou  desire  my  salvation  ?  If  so,  bring  me 
to  wife  the  daughter  of  yonder  white-haired  old  man ;  for  I  am  much  pleased 
with  her.  And  he  persuaded  his  father  to  bring  her  to  him  as  his  wife.  But 
when  the  marriage  took  place,  his  white-haired  father-in-law  called  him,  and 
gave  him  an  emerald  which  weighed  twenty  litres '  and  said  : 

'"Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  thee,  my  son,  to  become  heir  of  my  property, 
take  this  unto  thee  as  my  daughter's  dowry.' 

"And  he  took  the  stone  and  sold  it  to  princes,  and  received  much  money  as 
its  price,  and  became  sevenfold  richer  than  his  father." 

Jovasaph  said :  "  I  am  much  delighted  with  thy  story,  O  holy  father,  and  I 
pray  thee  to  tell  me  also  the  meaning  of  thy  parable." 

Baralam  said  :  "A  youth  art  thou,  and  an  old  man  am  I.  And  my  daughter 
is  the  life  of  our  religion,  which  is  a  lovely  likeness  of  the  arche-typal  God  in 
its  holiness.  And  the  emerald  is  the  life  eternal  that  passes  not  away;  but  the 
twenty  litres  of  weight  shew  forth  the  age  which  never  grows  old  of  them 
that  are  immortal.  But  if  thou  listen  to  my  preaching,  and  come  to 
know  the  true  God,  thou  shalt  be  sevenfold  richer  than  thy  sire  in  this  life, 
and  shall  inherit  immortal  life." 

Jovasaph  said  :  "  My  heart  is  rejoiced  full  much  at  thy  words,  O  holy 
father.  But  tell  me  also  this,  how  old  thou  art  and  what  time  thou  learnedst 
all  this  doctrine  which  thou  teachest." 

Baralam  said:  "Forty-five  years  I  have  been  in  the  desert,  continually 
reading  the  divine  scriptures." 

Jovasaph  said :  ' '  How  sayest  thou  that  thou  art  forty  years  old  :  for  behold 
I  see  thee  white  haired,  more  than  if  thou  wert  eighty  years  of  age." 

Baralam  said  :  "I  number,  all  my  days,  more  than  seventy  years;  but  I 
reckon  not  all  this  unto  my  life.  For  so  long  as  I  was  a  slave  to  sin,  I 
was  not  alive.  For  he  that  is  a  slave  to  sin  is  dead  in  the  spirit ;  and  so 
I  do  not  count  my  days  of  death  in  the  tale  of  my  life." 

Jovasaph  said :  "  Whence  the  raiment  wherein  ye  are  clad,  and  what  is 
your  food  in  the  desert  ?  " 

Baralam  said  :  "Our  food  is  the  green  herb,  and  our  drink  is  of  the  dew 
of  heaven.  We  eat  and  drink  in  peace  and  calm  l)y  the  command  of  our 
Creator  ;  and  there  is  no  one  who  arouses  discord  among  us  or  who  is 
avaricious  or  jealous  of  another  about  his  food.  But  they  bring  us  bread 
from  our  brethren  who  live  near  and  love  God.  Thus  do  we  eat,  and 
thank  God.  But  our  raiment  is  the  sackcloth  of  our  neighbours,  and  skins, 
which  protect  our  parched  bodies.  And  this  is  our  clothing  in  winter  and 
summer.  And  thus  we  endure  patiently  a  little  time,  looking  unto  the 
luminous  and  imperishaljle  and  deatliless  food."^ 

'  The  word  Utra  is  used. 

*  The  B.  M.  codex  has  "  deathless  raiment,"  which  is  better. 
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Jovasaph  said :  "Then  tell  me  whence  didst  thou  get  the  raiment  thou 
wearest  ?  " 

Baralam  said  :  "I  procured  this  on  loan  ;  for  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
come  unto  thee  in  my  usual  garb." 

Then  Jovasaph  began  to  weep,  and  said  :  "  I  pray  thee,  holy  father,  snatch 
my  person  out  of  prison,  and  lead  me  with  thee  into  thy  solitude,  for  I  renounce 
the  world  for  good  and  all." 


The  Seventh  Parable. 

Baralam  said :  "  A  certain  hunter  had  reared  a  little  kid ;  which,  when  it 
was  grown  up,  escaped  from  the  hunter  and  went  into  the  mountain,  which  was 
its  natural  haunt,  and  there  it  found  a  flock  of  goats  and  mixed  therewith. 
But  the  servants  of  the  hunter  went  out  in  pursuit  of  the  kid,  and  found  ii 
pasturing  in  the  midst  of  the  goats,  and  they  took  the  kid  and  brought  it  back 
to  its  place  ;  but  of  the  rest  they  slew  some  and  cruelly  wounded  others.  But 
if  thou  shouldst  join  us,  the  same  fate  will  befall  us  at  thy  coming  ;  for  they  will 
follow  thee  and  take  thee  back  to  thy  place,  but  us  they  will  slay.  But  God,  in 
whom  thou  hast  believed,  will  do  unto  thee  according  to  his  good  pleasure. 
However,  in  the  present  be  thou  baptised  and  receive  the  seal  of  Christ, 
whereby  thou  art  able  to  resist  the  insidious  temptations  of  Satan.  So  thou 
undertakest  all  the  commands  and  code  of  Christ,  and  may  God,  the  giver  of  all 
blessings,  grant  thee  a  portion  in  our  life,  that  thou  shouldst  come  unto  us  and 
imss  along  with  us  the  remaining  days  of  our  life.  For  this  I  hope  in  the 
Lord,  so  that  in  the  future  we  may  not  be  divided  one  from  another." 

And  Jovasaph  wept  and  said  :  "  If  this  be  the  will  of  God  let  it  be  according 
to  his  pleasure.  But  now  tell  me  this  too,  whether,  if  one  sin  after  baptism  and 
again  repent  one  will  win  remission  or  no  ?  " 

Baralam  said  :  "  For  a  man  to  sin  is  not  evil ;  since  it  is  written  :  '  As  often 
as  thou  fallest,  rise  up ;  and  as  often  as  thou  poUutest  thyself,  wash  ;  and  as 
often  as  thou  sinnest,  repent.'  For  it  is  written  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who 
spake  great  things  :  '  Tell  thou  thy  sins  first  of  all,  for  that  thou  shalt  be 
justified.'  For  this  reason  is  God  called  merciful,  a  lover  of  man,  because 
he  is  not  wrath  with  the  sinner  for  ever.  But  even  up  to  his  last  breath,  if  he 
repent  and  confess,  the  merciful  God  will  not  destroy  him.  For  he  himself 
actually  says  :  '  I  came  not  to  call  the  just  men,  but  sinners  to  repentance.'  " 

And  Jovasaph  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  old  man's  words,  and  said  :  "  I 
pray  thee,  O  holy  man  of  God,  to  bestow  on  me  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and 
receive  of  me  whatsoever  treasures  thou  wilt,  for  I  will  give  unto  thee  for  the 
wants  of  the  brethren." 

Baralam  said  :  '•  As  to  thy  reception  of  holy  baptism,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it.  Do  thou  only  prepare  thy  soul  for  baptism  and  the  grace  of  Christ. 
But  as  to  thy  proposition  that  I  should  receive  aught  of  thy  goods,  which  is 
most  befitting  for  a  rich  man  to  give  unto  a  poor  one  or  for  a  poor  man  to  a 
rich  ?     How  shall  I  receive  from  thy  poverty  the  riches  of  alms ;    for  the 
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humljlcst  of  my  brethren  is  richer  than  thyself  ?  For  they  that  have  wealth 
are  not  rich,  but  are  slaves  of  their  wealth  ;  since  with  daily  and  restless  toil 
they  endeavour  to  augment  their  possessions. 

"  Know  then,  O  prince,  that  by  reason  of  such  things  ye  are  not  rich,  but 
slaves  and  men  in  need  of  riches.  But  we  have  forgotten  all  carking  cares 
concerning  food  and  raiment ;  because  God  cares  for  us,  as  we  are  taught  in 
the  i^salm  which  says  :  '  Pour  out  unto  the  Lord  thy  cares,  and  he  will  feed 
thee.'  So  we  are  freed  from  the  flesh  and  from  all  slavery  to  this  world,  and 
are  made  rich  by  our  concern  for  Christ.  But  if  out  of  thy  possessions  I  were 
now  to  give  unto  my  brethern,  disturbing  blasts  would  arise  and  fill  our 
peaceful  sails,  and  I  should  become  unto  them  a  messenger  of  evil.  But  God 
forbid  that  this  should  come  to  pass." 

And  Baralam  arose  and  began  to  repeat  unto  Jovasaph  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  baptised  him  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  water  of  the  garden,  and  in  the  same  moment  there  came  upon 
him  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  he  brought  the  divine  offering  and  communicated 
unto  him  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  he  said  to  him  : 
"  Henceforth  keep  all  the  commandments  of  God  by  good  works  ;  since  faith 
without  works  is  dead,  even  as  works  without  faith  are  in  vain." 

With  such  precepts  and  teaching  the  old  man  (Baralam)  instructed  and 
informed  the  son  of  the  king,  and  then  went  liis  way  unto  the  monastery 
wherein  he  dwelt. 

But  a  certain  one  of  Jovasaph's  slaves,  Zard  by  name,  said  to  him  :  "  Thou 
knowest  my  lord  and  prince,  how  much  the  fear  of  the  king,  thy  sire,  weighs 
on  us,  and  how  he  set  me  as  above  all  the  other  servants,  most  intimate  and 
trustworthy,  to  remain  always  with  thee.  And  behold,  I  see  this  stranger 
entering  in  unto  thee  and  continually  conversing  with  thee,  and  I  fear  that  he 
is  teaching  thee  the  heresy  of  the  Christians.  Now,  if  thy  sire  hear  this,  he  will 
straightway  take  away  my  life  and  cruelly  destroy  mc.  So  then  give  orders 
that  he  be  prevented  from  coming  in  unto  thee.  If  not,  I  shall  inform  the 
king  thy  sire  of  everything." 

Jovasaph  said :  ''  Before  thou  doest  anything,  I  ask  of  thee,  O  Zard,  to 
comply  with  this  wish  of  mine.  Sit  thou  down  outside  the  curtain  and  listen 
to  the  words  of  the  teaching  of  this  man,  which  lie  imparts  to  mc.  And  then 
I  will  tell  thee  what  I  think  in  my  heart." 

And  the  other  did  so  ;  and  on  the  morrow  wlicn  Baralam  came  in  before  the 
king's  son,  he  again  said  :  '■  Welcome  to  thee,  O  holy  father.  Teach  me  still 
further  out  of  thy  beautiful  wisdom,  that  I  may  be  still  more  firmly  stablished 
in  thy  commands." 

Baralam  said  :  "  Many  a  time  have  I  told  thee  about  God  and  lils  commands. 
[It  is  befitting  then  for  thee  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and 
with  all  thine  understanding,  and  to  keep  all  his  commandments,  and  to  bear 
in  mind  his  behests,  and  to  believe  that  he  alone  is  creator  of  all  creatures. 
Remember  also  that  which  I  told  thee  concerning  the  first  man,  who  kept  not 
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the  commandments  of  his  creator,  and  was  therefore  condemned  and  driven  out 
of  the  shadowless  light.  Remember  also  what  ills  have  befallen  mankind  in 
the  train  of  their  first  father's  transgression.  Nevertheless  the  Creator  over- 
looked, and  through  his  prophets  he  foretold  the  marvellous  mystery  of  the 
economy  of  the  only-begotten,  and  all  which  followed  the  incarnation  of 
Christ.  Remembering  also  his  voluntary  sufferings,  his  life-giving  death,  his 
burial  for  three  days  and  his  resurrection,  and  his  glorious  and  miraculous 
ascent  into  heaven,  look  unto  his  second  coming,  and  just  tribunal,  and 
impartial  judgement,  and  requital  of  all  according  to  their  deserts,  giving  the 
crown  to  the  saints  and  ineffable  glory  to  the  just.  But  adjudging  also  never- 
ending  tortures  to  the  sinners,  for  whom  is  prepared  Satan  with  the  ministers 
of  his  will.] 

"And  again  I  told  thee  many  things  about  justice  and  purity ;  yea  and  also 
about  all  evils  and  the  vanity  of  the  life  of  this  world  [which  is  a  mere  shadow 
and  place  of  sojourning  for  men.]  ^  Keep  therefore  all  that  I  have  told  thee, 
and  the  God  of  jDeace  shall  abide  with  thee." 

And  when  Baralam  went  out,  Jovasaph  called  Zard  and  said  :  "Thou  hast 
now  heard  the  lore  which  the  holy  man  of  God  taught  me,  and  knowcst  how 
he  desired  to  save  me  from  the  deceits  of  this  world." 

But  this  he  said  to  try  Zard,  and  see  what  he  would  say.  But  Zard 
answered  : 

"  Since  thou  temptest  thy  servant,  O  Prince,  I  know  that  thou  hast  wholly 
resigned  thy  mind  to  his  preaching,  and  treasures!  in  thy  heart  all  his  words. 
So  then  if  this  be  thy  resolve,  and  if  thou  art  able  to  endure  their  life,  be  thy 
will  done.  But  I  will  not  hide  this  from  thy  sire,  for  I  am  now  informed  as  to 
this  preaching.  For  thy  father  raised  a  persecution  against  the  Christians,  and 
they  all  fled  from  our  land." 

Jovasaph  said  :  "  Howbeit  I  care  not,  since  I  am  ready  to  die  for  the  name 
of  Christ." 

And  on  the  morrow  when  Baralam  desired  to  leave  him,  Jovasaph  lamented 
with  many  tears  the  departure  of  the  old  man  from  himself.  But  Baralam 
with  many  tears  and  words  of  comfort  and  divine  teaching,  established  his 
mind  in  the  true  faith  of  Christ,  and  promised  him  this  also,  that  they  would  be 
together  in  the  desert,  and  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in  life  immortal.  And 
Jovasaph  said  : 

"  I  have  one  request  to  make  of  thee,  and  it  is  impossible  for  thee  to  fulfil 
it.  Give  me  the  hair  sack  which  thou  hast  worn  and  thy  little  cloak,  for  my 
soul  to  treasure  up." 

And  the  other  took  them  off  and  gave  to  Jovasaph  all  that  he  asked.  And 
the  latter  took  them  and  put  them  on,  and  was  more  delighted  with  them  than 
with  his  royal  purple.  But  the  blessed  Baralam  spake  these  last  words  of  his 
teaching  to  Jovasaph  : 

'  And  about  the  judgement,  and  second  coming,  and  the  just  tribunal  and 
just  requital,  of  the  holy  crown  and  ineffable  glory  of  the  just  .  .  .  of  his  will. 
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'•  My  little  son,  whom  witli  travail  I  have  bom  l)y  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
mark  thee  well  of  what  sovereign  thou  hast  donned  the  armour  and  flinch  not 
ixt  all  from  fulfilling  his  commands." 

[But  Jovasaph  embraced  the  old  man,  weeping  bitterly,  and  said  : 

"Who  shall  complete  for  me  thy  teaching,  and  from  whom  shall  I  gain 
consolation  for  my  heart  ?  For  like  a  good  shepherd  thou  foundest  me  a 
sheep  gone  astray.  For  I  was  lost  and  was  found  by  thee  in  faith  ;  I  was  dead 
and  was  by  thee  made  alive  in  Christ.  Now  then  send  forth  my  soul  from  the 
prison  and  from  the  shadows  of  death  my  life."] 

But  Baralam  bade  farewell  to  Jovasaph,  and  kissed  him  in  holy  wise,  giving 
to  him  the  peace  of  Christ ;  and  then  he  went  his  way  with  tears  of  joy  to- 
wards the  desert,  glorifying  Christ. 

But  Zard  saw  all  this,  and  in  particular  the  fasting  and  abstinence  and 
prayers  of  Jovasaph  ;  and  he  was  filled  with  sorrow,  but  could  not  inform  the 
king  thereof.  And  by  reason  of  his  violent  sorrow  he  fell  sick.  And  when 
the  king  asked  the  reason  of  his  sickness,  he  said  : 

"  Because,  O  my  Lord,  thy  son  has  learned  of  the  evil  sect  of  the  Christians 
from  a  trickster  who  entered  in  unto  him.  But  we  from  dread  of  thy  son  could 
not  restrain  that  sectary." 

When  the  king  heard  that,  a  terror  seized  his  heart,  and  he  remembered  how 
he  had  beforehand  heard  of  Baralam  and  of  his  teaching.  And  straightway 
he  summoned  his  most  trusted  Arashis  before  him,  who  was  also  learned  in 
astrology.     And  he  saw  the  colour  gone  from  his  monarch's  face,  and  said  : 

"  Grieve  not,  O  prince.  I  do  thy  will  and  pleasure,  and  thy  son  shall  deny 
the  crafty  teaching  of  yonder  fellow.  So  command  me  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
Baralam  ;  and  if  I  take  him,  I  will  bring  him  before  thee,  and  put  him  in  such 
tortures  as  that  he  will  declare  unto  thy  son  to  be  false  the  doctrine  which 
he  taught  him." 

And  at  once  the  edict  went  forth  from  the  king  to  close  and  keep  all  the 
roads  of  the  land,  and  to  seek  out  Baralam.  But  Arashis  with  his  soldiers 
arrived  in  the  desert  and  found  not  Baralam ;  but  took  others  of  the  monks, 
eighteen  souls,  and  having  brought  them  before  the  king,  they  laid  stress  on  them 
to  deny  Christ,  and  to  reveal  where  Baralam  was.  But  they  neither  revealed 
that  nor  denied  Christ.  So  they  slew  them  with  the  sword,  eighteen  souls. 
And  there  was  in  the  city  a  certain  whitehaired  magician.  Nachovr  by  name  ;  to 
whom  came  Arashis  by  night,  and,  having  clad  him  in  a  hair  sack,  sent  him 
forth  into  the  wilderness,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  coming  at  dawn  might  find 
him  and  think  that  he  was  Baralam,  and  take  and  bring  him  to  the  king.  For 
there  had  been  a  plot  laid  between  Nachovr  and  the  king  and  Arashis.  of  which 
they  alone  knew,  and  no  one  else. 

And  on  the  morrow,  the  vizier  said  to  some  of  his  soldiers  :  ''We  have  heard 
concerning  Baralam,  that  he  daily  roams  about  this  desert.  Thither  go  and 
seek  him  out  carefully,  in  order  that  ye  may  perchance  find  him.  Then  the 
soldiers  went  and  scattered  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  wilderness  in  quest 
of  Baralam.     And  when  they  saw  Nachovr  with  his  white  hair,  and  his  hair 
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shirt,  they  took  him  and  brought  him  before  the  vizier,  supposing  him  to  be 
Baralam, 

The  vizier  said  to  him  :  "  Wlience  art  thou  ?  " 

And  he  said  :  "  I  am  one  of  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness." 

The  vizier  asked  :  "Of  what  faith  art  thou,  a  votary  ? " 

Nachovr  answered  :  "  Of  the  faith  of  Christ." 

The  vizier  said  :  "What  is  thy  name ? " 

Nachovr  said  :  "Baralam." 

Then  the  vizier  began  to  rejoice  before  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers.  And  he 
took  and  brought  him  before  the  king.  But  the  king  took  him  aside  and  said 
unto  him  all  that  he  desired.  And  on  the  morrow  the  king  took  his  seat  on 
his  throne,  and  had  brought  before  him  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  And 
when  Nachovr  entered,  the  king  said  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  public  :  ' '  Thou 
art  Baralam,  the  worker  of  evil." 

Nachovr  said  :  "  I  am  Baralam,  servant  of  the  true  God,  who  have  brought 
thy  son  to  believe,  and  made  him  to  worship  God." 

And  the  king  in  the  eyes  of  the  court  shewed  anger,  and  said  :  "  I  was 
resolved  with  many  tortures  to  slay  thee  ;  but  now  will  I  keep  thee  safe,  until  I 
have  asked  thee  questions  before  my  wise  men.  And  if  they  vanquish  thee, 
then  will  I  give  thee  honour  according  to  thy  merits."  And  having  said  this 
he  gave  him  to  the  vizier  to  be  cast  into  prison. 

But  Jovasaph,  when  he  heard  that  Baralam  was  taken,  began  to  weep  and 
prayed  God  to  come  to  his  assistance.  But  the  merciful  God  desired  not  the 
sorrow  of  Jovasaph  ;  but  by  means  of  an  angel  in  a  dream  by  night  revealed 
to  him  all,  saying  :  "  Thy  sire  hath  taken  Nachovr,  and  he  is  a  sham  offender. 
It  is  Nachovr  the  wizard  and  not  Baralam.  But  he  has  disguised  him  as 
Baralam,  in  order  to  persuade  thee." 

Then  Jovasaph  arose  and  prayed  and  thanked  God.  And  after  two  days 
the  king  came  to  Jovasaph  ;  and  he  went  to  meet  his  father.  But  his 
father  did  not  kiss  him  according  to  his  custom,  but  passed  him  by  as  if  in 
anger  and  sorrow  and  sat  down,  and  then  he  said  to  his  son  :  "  What  is  this 
rumour  which  I  hear  about  thee  ?  For  so  much  as  I  delighted  in  thy  being 
born,  so  much  the  greater  sorrow  have  I  conceived.  For  thou  hast  dis- 
honoured my  grey  hair,  and  art  become  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  mine  enemies. 
And  thou  hast  made  me  the  laughing  stock  of  my  neighbours  and  of  strangers. 

Jovasaph  said  :  "  Hear,  O  my  prince,  and  be  not  angry,  because  no  ill  is 
done  ;  but  I  have  escaped  from  darkness  and  followed  the  true  light.  I  have 
renounced  devils,  and  have  believed  in  the  true  God."  But  the  king  was  filled 
with  wrath  and  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  but  in  shame  and  sorrow  he  went  out 
saying  to  his  son  :  "  It  was  better  for  me  that  thou  shouldst  never  have  been 
born  at  all." 

When  the  king  had  gone  out  he  called  the  vizier,  and  related  to  him  the 
speech  of  his  son.  But  by  the  advice  of  the  vizier  the  king  went  back  to  his 
son,  and  said  :  "  I  have  in  chains  thy  crafty  teacher  Baralam  ;  and  now  I  will 
assemble  a  vast  crowd  of  all  races,  in  order  that  Baralam  and  my  own  sages 
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may  converse  before  us.      But  if  Baralam  is  vanquished,  thou  wilt  know  that 
he  is  a  quack,  and  by  false  words  perverted  thee  from  our  mighty  gods." 

But  the  God-loving  and  well-minded  youth  Jovasaph  said  to  his  father  : 
"  The  will  of  my  king  be  done  ;  and  may  God  do  according  to  his  good  will 
and  pleasure." 

And  on  the  morrow  a  multitude  was  gathered  together  of  men  in  the  king's 
court.  There  came  also  Jovasaph  and  sat  down  near  his  father.  Then  the 
king  said  to  his  wise  men  :  "  Behold  and  mark  ye.  If  ye  conquer  Baralam, 
ye  shall  earn  great  gifts  from  us;  but  if  ye  are  vanquished  by  him  and  put  me 
to  shame,  no  one  shall  rescue  you  from  my  hands." 

But  Jovasaph  said:  "Well  and  rightly  hath  the  king  spoken.  I,  then,  will 
converse  with  my  teacher."  And,  turning  to  Nachovr,  who  was  disguised  as 
Baralam — for  he  knew  the  truth,  that  he  was  not  Baralam — he  said  to  him  : 

'•  Whereas  thou  didst  find  me  in  glory  and  riches,  yet  full  of  understanding  of 
thy  speech,  thou  didst  make  me  deny  my  country's  gods  and  worship  the  un- 
known God.  And  thou  didst  promise  that  I  should  inherit  the  bliss  which 
passes  not,  and  by  such  words  didst  thou  cajole  me,  and  draw  me  after  thy 
precepts,  and  anger  the  king  my  father  against  me. 

"  Now,  therefore,  set  thy  life  in  the  balance.  If  thou  vanquish  the  wise 
men,  then  I  know  that  thy  words  which  thou  hast  taught  me  are  true,  and 
then  I  will  honour  thee  with  great  glory.  But  if  thou  art  vanquished  by  them 
and  puttest  me  to  shame,  believe  me,  I  wall  with  mine  own  hands  exact  from 
thee  the  penalty  of  my  disgrace.  One  by  one  I  will  cut  off  thy  members,  and 
give  thee  to  eat  of  thy  own  flesh.  I  will  pluck  out  thine  eyes  and  cut  out  thy 
tongue,  and  then  I  will  cast  thee  out  to  feed  the  dogs,  in  order  that  thou 
mayest  be  a  w'arning  to  all  charlatans  not  to  dare  to  deceive  the  sons  of 
kings." 

When  Nachovr  heard  this,  he  was  seized  with  great  fear;  for  he  saw  that  he 
had  fallen  into  the  pit  which  he  had  dug  for  others,  and  he  bethought  him 
what  he  should  do.  And  then  he  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  wish  of 
Jovasaph  and  escape  his  threats,  for  the  king  could  not  save  him  from  the 
hands  of  his  son.  And  (the  more  so)  as  it  was  meet  for  the  adversary  to 
become  the  vindicator  of  the  truth,  and  for  the  dog  to  chase  the  wolves  from 
the  fold  of  Christ. 

But  when  they  began  to  dispute  one  with  the  other,  Nachovr  and  the  wise 
men,  as  of  old  Balaam  the  magus  with  Balak  the  king;  who,  instead  of  cursing, 
blessed  the  people  of  Israel.  So  then  one  of  the  philosophers  rose  and  said  to 
Nachovr  :  'Thou  art  the  senseless  and  folly-stricken  Baralam." 

Nachovr  replied:  "  I  am  the  true  servant  of  God,  Baralam,  who  taught  to 
the  son  of  the  king  the  way  of  righteousness,  to  worship  the  living  God  and 
not  devils.  Hear,  O  mighty  and  autocratic  king,  and  all  the  assembled  multi- 
tude :  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  God  of  all  and  maker  of  all  creatures,  and  there  is 
no  other  God  but  he.  But  the  sons  of  men  are  deceived  by  the  evil  Satan. 
They  have  forsaken  their  creator  and  worship  the  works  of  their  own  hands. 
Now,  therefore,  will  I  tell  thee,  O  king,  concerning  creation.     If  they  declare 
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the  heaven  to  be  God  they  are  false.  For  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  the 
true  God.  And  the  heaven  is  of  air  and  of  fire,  and  is  stretched  out  over  the 
earth  and  is  the  screen  between  things  seen  and  things  unseen,  between  the 
(in)create  and  the  changing.  So,  then,  if  any  deem  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  to  be  gods,  and  so  speak,  they  do  so  falsely.  For  they  are  not  God,  but 
created  beings,  appointed  by  God  to  subserve  the  world  and  to  minister  to  day 
and  night.  And  if  again  they  declare  water  to  be  God,  they  lie.  For  the 
waters  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  world  by  God,  and  they  are  liable  to  be 
more  or  to  be  less,  and  also  admit  of  change,  since  they  are  hot  or  cold.  And 
if  they  declare  fire  to  be  God,  neither  in  this  do  they  aught  but  lie,  since  fire 
also  w^as  made  for  the  uses  of  men.  It  giveth  light  and  heat,  but  is  destroyed 
by  water  and  darkness.  And  how  are  these  gods,  when  some  are  more 
powerful  than  others,  so  that  they  annul  each  other?  But  if  they  declare  man 
to  be  God,  that  is  yet  more  baseless.  For  from  man  and  woman  is  he  born, 
and  taketh  on  all  wants  and  bodily  affections.  Then  he  grows  old  and  his 
fashion  changeth  and  fadeth ;  and  after  all  that  he  is  heritor  of  the  general 
death  :  he  perisheth  and  rolleth  away.  For  he  is  placed  in  the  tomb  and 
decayeth  there,  and  is  turned  again  into  the  dust  out  of  which  he  was  taken. 
How,  then,  can  he  that  perishes  and  passes  away  be  the  object  of  worship? 
I  pass  by  the  (superstitions)  of  the  Hellenes  and  of  the  Egyptians  and  of 
the  Chaldaeans,  who  instead  of  the  immortal  God  worship  men  and  women, 
harlots  and  Sodomites,  and  all  other  kinds  of  evil  doers,  yea,  and  the  rat 
and  the  weasel  and  all  sorts  of  vermin ;  and  out  of  these  godless  beings  they 
have  made  gods. 

"  But  Christians  from  Christ  have  this  knowledge.  For  they  confess  the  all- 
holy  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  person  and  name  divided,  but 
in  substance  and  nature,  will  and  energy,  in  power  and  authority,  in  lordship 
.  and  divinity  united.  And  the  one  only-begotten,  proceeding  from  three  persons 
in  unity,  was  made  flesh  out  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary.  The  only-begotten  Son, 
the  word  of  the  Father.  He  was  conceived  and  born  without  seed,  was  mani- 
fested on  earth,  and  walked  among  men,  to  free  frcm  the  folly  of  polytheism 
those  men  who  believe  in  him ;  and,  having  perfected  all  for  which  he  was 
sent  by  the  Father,  and  having  suffered  the  cross  and  death  of  his  own  free 
will,  he  was  buried  in  the  tomb  ;  he  plundered  Hell,  and  broke  the  power 
of  Satan,  and  freed  the  imprisoned  spirits  from  their  bonds,  and  raised  them 
in  the  glory  of  His  Father  into  Heaven.  And  He  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
on  high,  and  sent  down  unto  his  disciples  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  fellow  being,  the 
fellow-sharer  of  the  father's  glory,  and  the  Comforter.  And  they,  having  been 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  preached  to  all  the  heathen,  baptism  of  P'ather, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  taught  all  men  to  keep  his  commandments.  And 
this  is  the  command  and  code  of  Jesus  Christ.  Purity  of  mind,  holiness 
of  soul,  pity  for  the  poor,  love  of  neighbours,  humanity  tov/ards  brethren  ;  to 
eschew  evil  and  follow  the  good,  to  do  good  to  enemies  ;  fasting,  and  prayer, 
and  pity  for  the  poor  ;  not  to  fornicate,  or  rob,  or  slay,  nor  lie,  nor  bear  false 
witness ;  but  to  live  in  truth,   love  God  and  your  neighbour   sincerely  ;    to 
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honour  father  and  mother;  ponder  the  law  of  God,  and  abide  in  his  command- 
ments, be  right  in  faith  and  good  in  works,  holy-minded,  pure  in  spirit, 
and  single-hearted,  and  unflinching  in  love. 

"  This  is  the  law  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  Know,  O  king,  that  the  true  God 
is  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  by  the  Jews.  And  his 
commandments  are  true  and  there  is  no  other  god  but  he." 

The  Armenian  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  ends  as  follows  : 

And  after  that  Josaphat  spent  in  the  wilderness  thirty-five  years.  But  when 
he  withdrew  from  his  kingdom  he  was  twenty-five  years  old.  And  thus  he 
lived  a  life  pleasing  to  God  and  did  not  depart  from  the  cave  of  Baralam  until 
his  death.  But  after  his  transition  from  this  life,  some  of  the  neighbouring 
brethren  of  the  desert  [by  intimation  from  the  spirit]  came  and  buried  the  [holy] 
body  of  Jovasaph,  near  to  Baralam's.  And  Bavakia  the  king,  having  heard 
[thereof],  sent  priests  and  monks  ;  and  [having  opened  the  tomb  of  the  saint] 
they  found  the  flesh  of  the  blessed  ones  uncorrupted.  And  with  great  honour 
they  took  and  carried  them  to  India  [as  it  was  near,  a  journey  of  one  day]. 
The  king  Bavakias  [went  out  to  meet  them  with  all  his  magnates  and  a 
multitude  of  the  common  people].  [And  as  was  befitting  they  brought  him 
into  his  paternal  kingdom,  and  laid  him  beside  Abener  the  king.] 

And  to  this  day  God  worketh  many  wonders  by  the  prayers  of  those  [who 
are]  of  the  land  of  India. 

The  which  even  I  Asat,  a  sinful  servant  of  God,  with  much  labour  and  toil, 
and  here  and  there '  summarising  it,  translated  into  the  Armenian  tongue,  by 
the  help  of  an  honourable  prince.  Wherefore  by  means  of  their  self-denial  and 
life  of  grace,  the  Holy  Trinity  is  glorified.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  now 
and  ever. 


The  Greek  text  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  was  first  printed 
in  'Qo\sson2idi&^s  Anecdot a,  Paris  1832;  and  his  text  is  re- 
printed in  Migne's  Patrologia  Graxa.  Most  of  the  Greek 
MSS.  ascribe  it  to  John  of  Damascus.  Others  name  John 
the  Monk,  an  honourable  and  virtuous  member  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Mar  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  as  the  person  who 
brought  this  edifying  history  from  the  interior  of  the  land 
of  the  Ethiopians,  called  the  Indians.  The  Greek  narrator 
professes  to  have  gathered  his  narrative  from  the  lips  of 
respectable  persons,  who  faithfully  handed  it  on  to  him. 
But  a  few  Greek  MSS.  {e.g.  IMS.    137  of  the  Bibliothcca 

'  Or,  and  making  it  little  out  of  much  by  summarising  it. 
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Naniana,  of  the  eleventh  century),  as  also  a  Paris  MS.,  attest 
in  the  title  that  the  history,  so  brought  to  the  holy  city  by 
John  the  Monk,  had  been  translated  into  Greek  from  the 
language  of  the  Iberians  by  Euthymius,  an  honourable  and 
pious  Iberian. 

Now  of  this  Euthymius  we  know  a  good  deal  from  native 
Iberian  or  Georgian  sources.  He  died  1027,  having  been 
abbot  of  a  convent  on  Mount  Athos,  where  is  still  preserved 
his  recension  of  the  Georgian  Bible  in  a  MS.  perhaps 
copied  by  him  with  his  own  hand. 

Of  the  Greek  text  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  there  is  an 
Arabic  translation,  of  which  MSS.  are  found  written  as 
early  as  the  13th  century.  The  Ethiopic  version,  according 
to  Zotenberg,  was  made  from  this  Arabic  version. 

But  besides  this  Christian  Arabic  version,  there  is  a  very 
old  non-Christian  recension  of  the  tale  in  the  same  language, 
which  was  translated  early  in  the  13th  century  into  Hebrew, 
under  the  title  "  Priest  and  Dervish."  This  Hebrew  form 
Dr.  Nathan  Weisslovits  and  Professor  Fritz  Hommel  have 
translated  and  compared  with  the  Greek.^  The  first  half 
of  the  Arabic  text,  on  which  the  Hebrew  is  based,  was  first 
published  by  Hommel  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Vllth 
Oriental  Congress  at  Vienna  (Semit.  Sect.  pp.  1 15-165). 
Rehatzek  has  translated  it  into  English  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (N.S.  xxii.,  1 19-155). 

Nov/  this  non-Christian  Arabic  form  differs  in  essential 
respects  from  the  Greek.  Firstly,  all  the  Christian  reflec- 
tions and  teachings  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  Greek  text 
are  of  course  absent.  But  secondly,  what  is  more  important 
Is  this,  that  the  apologues  or  parables  follow  one  another 
in  it  in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  they  are  given 
in  the  Greek.  Thirdly,  the  text  also  of  these  apologues 
presents  in  this  Arabic  form  marked  diversities  from  the 
Greek,  as  also  the  chronology  of  the  lives  of  the  ascetics. 

'   Pi-iuz  iind  Denvisch.     Mtincher,  1S50. 
VOL.  VII.  L 
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The  problem  of  the  immediate  textual  parentage  of  the 
Greek  form  seemed  to  have  suddenly  been  solved,  when  in 
1888  Professor  Marr  of  the  St.  Petersburg  University  pub- 
lished, in  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian  Archaeological 
Society,  several  extracts  from  the  old  Georgian  text  itself, 
along  with  a  general  description  of  its  nature  and  contents. 
This  Georgian  version  must  be  of  great  age,  for  it  is 
written  in  the  good  and  pure  idiom  of  the  Georgian  N.T. 
which  belongs  to  the  fifth  century  ;  though  that  it  is  later 
than  the  Georgian  N.T.,  the  citatious  therefrom  imbedded 
in  it  prove. 

Professor  Hommel  of  Miinchcn  and  Baron  von  Rosen,  a 
Russian  scholar,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this 
Georgian  text  we  have  the  immediate  parent  of  the  Greek 
text,  and  that  the  notice  found  in  tvro  of  the  oldest  Greek 
MSS., — that  Euthymius  translated  it  from  Georgian, — is 
actually  true.  But,  as  Kuhn  in  his  elaborate  monograph  on 
Barlaam  and  Josaphat  (published  in  Miinchen,  1894,)  points 
out,  this  view^  is  untenable.  The  attack  on  the  iconoclasts, 
which  the  Greek  text  alone  contains,  belongs  rather  to  the 
eighth  century  than  to  the  lasc  half  of  the  tenth,  in  which 
Euthymius  lived.  The  discovery  also  of  such  an  early 
document  as  the  Apology  of  Aristides  imbedded  in  the 
Greek  text  obliges  us  to  throw  back  its  date  as  much  as 
possible.  Lastly,  the  circumstance  that  the  order  of  the 
apologues  and  the  general  outline  of  events  in  the  Georgian 
disagrees  with  that  of  the  Greek,  and  follows  the  non- 
Christian  Arabic  and  Pehlevi  tradition,  makes  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  this  supposition  of  Hommel  and  Baron 
von  Rosen.  It  is  likely,^  I  think,  that  the  sentence  in  the 
Greek  titles  on  which  it  is  based  were  the  addition  of  an 
Iberian  copyist  in  a  Greek  monastery  at  Athos,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  story  in  his  own  tongue.  That  Iberian 
monks  often  Avrote  out  Greek  books  is  likely  enough,  and 

'  Cf.  Krumbacher,  Geschichtc  der  Byzant,  Lilcratur,  p.  467. 
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the  paging  of  old  Greek  MSS.  is  sometimes  in  Iberian 
letters.  This  is  the  case  with  the  early  eighth  century  paging 
of  the  new  Sinaitic  palimpsest  of  the  Gospels  lately  found  at 
Sinai  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  in  the  Bodleian  there  is  a  ninth 
century  codex  of  the  Gospels,  also  paged  with  Iberian 
letters.  This  much  only  is  certain,  that  the  Georgian  text 
gives  us  a  very  primitive  form  of  the  legend  ;  but,  though  a 
Christianised  form,  it  cannot  be  a  very  direct  ancestor  of 
the  Greek. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Armenian  text.  At  first  sight  this 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  abridgement  of  Bois- 
sonade's  Greek  text;  especially  as  the  Armenian  translator 
asserts  that  he  abridged  his  original.  It  has  been  accord- 
ingly set  down  by  Kuhn  and  Zotenberg,  who,  however,  had 
both  of  them  a  very  slender  knowledge  of  its  contents,  as  a 
mere  translation  from  the  Greek.  But  I  have  now  to  point 
out  many  objections  to  this  view. 

Firstly,  there  occur  in  it  purely  Syriac  words,  like  kas- 
liath,  in  the  sense  of  dejicientia.  And  the  constant  use  of 
the  participle  for  the  finite  verb  is  another  indication  that  it 
was  made  from  Syriac.  Thus  the  existence  of  a  Syriac  form 
of  the  text,  which  Zotenberg^  denies  to  have  been  likely 
or  possible,  seems  to  be  proved. 

Was  then  the  Syriac,  of  which  the  Armenian  is  an  abridged 
translation,  itself  a  version  from  the  Greek  as  we  have  it 
to-day?  This  is  at  the  first  glance  improbable.  The  com- 
pilation of  the  Greek  cannot  be  much  earlier  than  750.  It 
is  possible,  but  unlikely,  that  it  would  have  been  turned 
into  Syriac  and  translated  again  into  Armenian  at  so  early 
a  date  as  950,  much  later  than  which  date  the  Armenian 
cannot  be. 

Such  reasoning  is  of  course  insecure.  When,  however, 
we  observe  that  the  Armenian,  abridged  though  it  be  from  a 
longer  text,  has  yet  many  additions  and  peculiarities  not 

'  Notices  et  Extraits,  vol.  28,  p.  79. 
L  2 
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present  in  the  Greek,  yet  found  in  the  non-Christian  Arabic 
and  Hebrew,  and  even  in  the  Georgian  forms,  then  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  mere  abridgement 
of  Boissonade's  Greek  text.     Let  us  take  some  examples. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  apologue  of  the  man  pursued  into 
a  well  or  ditch  begins  as  follows  :  "  Those  then  who  serve 
such  a  harsh  and  wicked  master,  severing  themselves  m  their 
madness  from  goodness  and  kindness,  and  agape  for  present 
things  and  cleaving  thereunto,  never  taking  thought  for  the 
future,  but  pressing  on  unceasingly  to  bodily  enjoyments, 
while  they  leave  their  souls  to  starve  and  famish  and  to 
be  afflicted  with  a  thousand  ills,  these  I  consider  to  be  like 
unto  a  man  fleeing  from  the  presence  of  an  infuriated 
unicorn,"  &c. 

Now  the  Armenian  has  simply  as  follows  : — "The  life  of 
this  world  is  to  be  likened  to  a  man  fleeing  from  the  presence 
of  an  unicorn ;"  and  this  is  very  close  to  the  Georgian :  "  This 
worldly  life  is  like  to  a  man  whom  an  elephant  pursued,''  &c. 

Then  again  in  the  Greek,  the  man  in  falling  into  the 
ditch  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  having  caught  hold  of  a 
certain  tree  (or  plant)  held  it  tightly.  But  the  Armenian 
says  he  caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  ivhick  grew  on 
the  edge  of  the  pit  ?  How  did  the  Armenian  know  (i)  that 
it  was  a  branch  to  which  he  clung,  and  (2)  that  the  tree  grew 
on  the  edge  of  the  pit.  We  turn  to  the  non-Christian 
Arabic  and  there  we  read  that  he  hung  on  to  two  branches 
\}[\.2it  grew  on  its  [i.e.  the  well's)  margin. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Christian  Arabic,  which  Zoten- 
berg  shows  to  be  in  the  main  a  translation  of  Boissonade's 
Greek,  also  adds  the  words:  "which  grew  on  the  margin  or 
edge  ";  whence  Weisslovits  {Prins  ii.  Dcrwisch)  infers  that 
its  translator  knew  of  the  earlier  Arabic  form  and  was  in- 
fluenced by  it  in  making  his  translation.  A  simpler  expla- 
nation would  be  that  some  older  Greek  text  translated  by 
the  Christian  Arab  included  these  words,  and  that  they  have 
dropt  out  of  our  existing  Greek  texts.     And  this  hypothesis 
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would  equally  explain  their  presence  in  the  Armenian,  if  this 
were  an  isolated  addition.  But  as  we  find  many  similar 
additions  in  the  Armenian  we  must  reject  it.  Here  is 
another  example  from  the  parable  of  the  four  boxes.  In  the 
Greek  we  read  that  the  king  closed  the  caskets  containing 
the  stinking  bones  of  dead  animals  with  golden  clasps, 
while  he  bound  round  the  pitch-besmeared  box  with  ropes 
of  hair.  That  exactly  this  detail  is  omitted  both  by  the 
Armenian  and  by  the  old  Arabic  and  Hebrew  forms  of  the 
apologue  can  be  no  accident,  because  another  detail  in  the 
story,  namely  that  when  the  golden  boxes  were  opened  the 
magnates  fled  from  the  horrible  stench,  is  omitted  in  the 
Greek,  whereas  the  Armenian  and  the  old  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  forms  agree  in  retaining  it. 

Again,  in  the  apologue  of  the  hunter  and  the  bird  the 
Armenian  relates,  that  when  the  hunter  let  it  go,  the  spar- 
row flew  away  and  pa'ched  on  a  bough  and  then  began  to 
soar  in  the  air.  Now  in  the  Greek  text  nothing  is  said 
about  the  bird's  perching  on  a  bough  (Rehatzek,  p.  148) ;  but 
in  the  old  Arabic  text  we  read  :  "  Then  he  let  go  the  bird, 
\\\\\q\\  flew  away  and  perched  on  a  branch."  It  may  also 
be  noticed  that  in  the  Arabic  and  Armenian  the  bird  is  a 
sparrow,  in  the  Greek  a  nightingale. 

Again,  early  in  the  tale  we  read  in  the  Greek  that  on  the 
birthday  festival  of  the  newly-born  heir  there  came  together 
to  the  king  about  50  picked  men  who  had  studied  the  star- 
gazing wisdom  of  the  Chaldees.  But  the  Armenian  says  : 
"  he  brought  together  50  men  who  were  astrologers  and 
wise  men."  Here  the  Georgian  also  has :  "  He  called 
together  the  multitude  of  astrologers  and  of  philosophers 
and  of  magicians."  In  the  old  Arabic  we  read  that  the  king 
"  brought  together  the  astrologers  and  the  U'lama,"  which 
best  reflects  the  Armenian.  Like  the  Greek,  the  Armenian 
specifies  that  there  were  50  oi  them,  and  then  goes  on  to 
agree  with  the  Arabic  and  Georgian  in  its  description  of 
them.    One  turns  Vvith  curiosity  to  the  speech  of  Nachovr  in 
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the  Armenian,  because  in  the  Greek  form  the  whole  Apology 
of  Aristides  is  put  into  his  mouth  (Boisson.  241  ff).  The 
Armenian  certainly  follows  the  Greek  text  of  this  Apology 
rather  that  the  independent  Syriac  text  of  the  Apology 
itself  which  Professor  R.  Harris  discovered  in  Sinai.  It  of 
course  curtails  it  to  a  tenth  of  its  length;  but  it  also  adds 
some  particulars  not  in  the  Greek,  and  presents  some  of  the 
arguments  in  more  methodical  and  raisonne  manner.  Here 
is  an  example  of  such  addition. 

"  I  pass  by  the  (superstitions)  of  the  Hellenes  and  of  the 
Egyptians  and  of  the  Chaldaeans,  who  instead  of  the 
immortal  God  worshipped  men  and  women,  harlots  and 
Sodomites,  and  all  other  kinds  of  evil  doers;  yea,  and  the 
rat  and  the  weasel  and  all  sorts  of  vermin." 

Now  the  above  is  ultimately  a  translation  of  some  Greek 
text  which  began  o-icotjo)  to,  rcov'F,X\.i]vcov.  This  rhetorical 
phrase  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek,  yet  it  is  a  familiar  one 
in  early  Christian  apologies,  and  was  certainly  not  inserted 
by  the  Armenian  de  suo. 

Still  less  can  the  mention  of  the  worship  of  rats  and 
weasels  be  a  mere  addition  by  the  Armenian  translator  ;  yet 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  Boissonade's  Greek.  But  in 
The  Preaching  of  Peter  we  have  reference  to  the  folly  of  the 
Hellenes  who  worshipped  weasels  and  mice  {ya\a<;  re  koI 
fj.v<;).^  It  is  noteworthy  that  Professor  Armitage  Robinson- 
has  already  pointed  out  that  Aristides'  Apology  was  largely 
based  on  this  very  Preaching  of  Peter,  of  which  we  have 
only  a  few  fragments  left.^  We  must  then  suppose  that  the 
Armenian  abridged  his  form  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  from 
a  text  which  not  only  included  the  Apology  of  Aristides, 


'  Apiid  Clem.  Ah  Strom.,  vi.  39  ft 

'  Apol.  Aristides,  p.  87,  ed.  pr. 

'  "  Several  passages  of  the  Syriac  version  (of  Aristides)  which  are  wanting 
in  the  Greek,  as  we  now  have  it,  are  authenticated  by  their  similarity  to 
portions  of  the  Preaching  (of  Peter)."  (Arm.  Robinson  in  Apol.  of  Aristides, 
ed.  pr.  p.  90.) 
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but  included  it  in  a  more  complete  form  than  our  existing 
Greek  ]\ISS.  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat.  The  sections  of  the 
Armenian  directed  against  the  worship  of  water  and  of  mere 
men  also  strike  me  as  better  put  and  arranged  than  the 
corresponding  sections  of  the  Greek  text,  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  latter,  so  far  as  it  here  varies  from  the 
Armenian,  is  in  general  endorsed  by  the  Syriac  form  of  the 
Apology^  which  is  a  document  quite  independent  of  the 
BooJz  of  Barlaain  and  Josaphat. 

Now  no  single  clue  of  this  kind  would  be  enough  to 
establish  the  independence  of  the  Armenian,  and  its 
priority  to  Boissonade's  Greek  text,  in  the  eyes  of  anyone 
who  considers  how  closely  allied  in  general  are  these  two 
forms  of  text,  if  contrasted  vrith  the  non-Christian  Arabic, 
and  even  with  the  Georgian.  But  an  entire  series  of  such 
clues  occurring  tocjether  forbids  us  to  reorard  the  Armenian 
as  an  abridgement  of  our  existing  Greek  text.  Yet  abridge- 
ment of  some  text  it  certainly  is,  and  of  one  very  closely 
similar  to  Boissonade's  Greek.  This  text  we  have  seen 
was  a  Syriac  one  ;  and  in  this  Syriac  text,  now  lost,  we  must 
perforce  recognise  an  earlier  stage  of  the  text  than  Bois- 
sonade^s  Greek  supplies.  The  Syriac  was  probably  much 
shorter  and  less  padded  out  with  disquisitions  on  all  points 
of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  But  in  it  the  apologues  had 
already  assumed  the  order  in  which  they  follow  in  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  ;  and  it  must  have  contained  every- 
thing which  the  Greek  and  Armenian  have  in  common.  This 
Syriac  text  was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  itself  a  translation 
of  a  Greek  text,  now  lost,  which  was  subsequently  expanded 
into  Boissonade's  text.  Boissonade's  text  was  elaborated 
out  of  this  earlier  and  shorter  Greek  form,  by  some  one 
who  freely  expanded  it  and  substituted  everywhere  for  its 
simpler  phrases  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  a  later  age. 
If  this  be  a  correct  view,  our  existing  Greek  text  of  the 
Apology  of  Aristides  must  be  regarded  with  some  suspi- 
cion.    Such  an  apology  had  already  of  course  a  place  in 
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the  shorter  and  earlier  Greek  text,  which  was  rendered  into 
Syriac  and  only  survives  in  the  Armenian  abridgement.  But 
who  knows  what  changes  this  apology  may  not  have  under- 
gone at  the  hands  of  the  author  of  our  existing  Greek.  The 
Armenian  proves  that  some  characteristic  touches  borrowed 
from  The  Preaching  of  Peter  were  obliterated  when  the 
earlier  Greek  was  Avorked  up  into  its  existing  form. 

Till  we  have  the  complete  Georgian  text  before  us,  it  is 
rash  to  be  too  positive  about  its  exact  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  form  of  the  legend.  But  it  is  clear 
from  Marr's  account  of  it,  as  also  from  his  printed  excerpts 
which  I  have  translated,  that  it  had  much  in  common  with 
the  simpler  Armenian  text.  This  is  seen  if  we  compare 
the  forms  of  creed  given  in  the  Georgian  and  Armenian 
with  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Greek  (Boissonade, 
83-84).  In  the  old  Arabic  and  HebrcAV  texts  there  is  of 
course  no  corresponding  passage,  no  counterpart  at  all. 
So  a  long  extract  from  the  Georgian  about  design  in  nature 
is  closely  similar  to  the  Greek  text,  while  the  old  Arabic 
form  has  barely  the  rudiments  of  the  argument,  which  the 
Armenian  omits  altogether.  Indeed,  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  Greek  and  Georgian  reveals  that  they  have  many 
points  in  common,  which  are  absent  from  the  old  Arabic 
and  Armenian,  though  this  last  fact  has  little  significance, 
as  the  Armenian  is  a  confessedly  abridged  text. 

We  must  recognise,  then,  that  already  in  the  Georgian 
text,  in  spite  of  its  comparative  nearness  to  the  non- 
Christian  forms  of  the  legend,  evinced  by  its  arrangement  of 
matter  and  spelling  of  the  proper  names,  the  development 
of  the  latest  Christian  text  as  revealed  in  the  Armenian  and 
Greek  has  begun  and  even  made  fair  progress.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  then  as  a  Christianised  form  of  the  legend  in- 
dependent of  the  common  parent  of  the  Syrian,  Armenian, 
and  Greek  texts,  but  must  take  its  place  far  back  in  their 
common  pedigree  as  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Christian 
development  of  the  tale.     Next  after  it,  longo  sed pro.ximtis 
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intervallo,  in  the  line  of  Christian  tradition  came  an  hypo- 
thetical Greek  original  of  the  lost  Syriac  text,  of  which 
our  Armenian  text  is  an  abridgement.  Of  it  the  existing 
Greek  text  is  a  rhetorical  expansion,  made  in  the  eighth 
century. 

There   is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  even  the  so- 
called  non-Christian  Arabic    form  translated  by  Rehatsek 
has  been  influenced  by  Christianity.     For  example,  it  con- 
tains the  Christian    apologue  of   the  Sower,  as    well  as  a 
reference  to  the  folly  of  worshipping  idols  which  had  to  be 
locked  up  to  prevent  their  being    stolen.       This  last  is  a 
commonplace    in    early    Greek    apologies   of    monotheism, 
whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  and  may  very  likely  have  had 
a  place  in  TJie  Preaching  of  Peter.     But,  however  that  may 
be,  the  evidence  of  the  Georgian  and  Armenian  texts  proves 
that  Boissonade's  Greek  text  [i.e.  the  eighth  century  form  of 
the  story,  commonly  but  wrongly  ascribed  to  John  of  Da- 
mascus) is  a  very  late  development.     I  think  there  was  once 
a  simple  and  brief  Christian  and  Greek  form  of  the  text,  of 
which  the  Georgian  is  a  translation  either  direct  or  indirect. 
This  earliest  Greek  form  probably  originated  in  Bactria  in 
the  third  century  A.D.,  in  circles  in  which  the  religions  of 
Jesus  and  Buddha  met  and  mingled.     I  cannot  otherwise 
explain  the  fact  that  the  Georgian  is  often  a  literal  render- 
ing of  our  Greek  text.     This  earliest  Greek  form   set  the 
apologues  in  the  same   order  in  which  the   Georgian  and 
non-Christian  Arabic  has  them  ;    it  followed  the  chronology 
of  these  texts,  and,  like  the  Georgian,  had  not  yet  the  Apology 
of  Aristides.     For  Professor  Marr  implies  that  the  Georgian 
does  not  contain  this  apology. 

The  next  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  Greek  text  was  that 
which  we  have  in  the  Armenian.  In  it  the  Greek  nearly 
assumed  its  present  form  ;  the  order  of  the  apologues  was 
changed  ;  and  the  Apology  of  Aristides,  with  other  edificatory 
matter,  was  added.  At  this  stage  the  Greek  passed  into 
Syriac,  and  thence  into  the  Armenian  abridgement. 
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The  third  and  last  stage  of  the  Greek  is  that  which  remains 
to  us  in  ViQ)\ssQ\\z.^Q! s  Anecdoton.  In  it  new  matter,  like  the 
attack  on  the  iconoclasts,  was  added ;  and  the  Apology  of 
Aristides  lost  in  it  some  of  the  authentic  touches  which 
the  Armenian  representative  of  the  earlier  stage  still  echoed. 
The  Christian  Arabic  is  a  version  of  this  fully  developed 
Greek  form.  So  according  to  Zotenberg  and  Kuhn  is  the 
Ethiopic;  though  I  do  not  myself  feel  sure  that  the  Ethiopic 
wull  not  be  found  to  represent  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Greek. 
It  is  possible  also  that  some  of  the  Latin  texts  may  preserve 
the  older  Greek  forms.  With  a  view  to  recovering  the 
Aristides  Apology  in  an  authentic  form,  the  Ethiopic  and 
Latin  texts  of  the  story  should  be  examined ;  and  search 
made  for  the  lost  Syriac  form  so  imperfectly  represented  by 
the  Armenian.  It  is  even  certain  that  the  Armenian  text,  as 
it  survives  to  us  in  Arakhel's  poem  and  in  the  Menologia,  has 
been  mutilated.  For  in  the  so-called  Geography  of  Vartaji, 
a.  work  of  about  A.D.  1300,  the  Indian  city  of  Sinavathan 
is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  the  kings  of  India,  where  Abener 
and  Jovasaph  dwelt.  But  the  existing  Armenian  text  has 
lost  this  detail. 


FOLKLORE   FIRSTFRUITS    FROM    LESBOS. 

BY   W.    H.   D.    ROUSE,    M.A. 

{Read  at  Meeting  of  i"ith  December,  1895.) 

The  following  notes  were  collected,  partly  from  my  own 
observation  and  questioning  of  muleteers  and  all  sorts  of 
odd  people,  partly  from  Mr.  Stavros,  schoolmaster  of  Kalloni, 
in  Lesbos.  I  have  to  express  my  warm  thanks  to  Mr.  \V. 
R.  Paton  for  constant  help  while  in  the  island.      What  I 
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have  to  give  is  but  a  little  out  of  much,  verily  firstfruits  ; 
enough  to  show  that  anyone  who  could  stay  long  in  the 
place,  and  really  get  to  know  the  natives,  would  get  a  book 
ful  of  harvestings  without  difficulty.  A  few  further  items 
but  not  many,  are  given  in  a  little  book  of  Lesbian  tales,  by 
Georgeakis  (Paris,  Maisonneuve). 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Eresos,  it  so  happened 
that  our  host  was  bitten  by  a  large  wasp.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  wish  ill  to  any  man,  except  the  enemies  of  England ; 
but  if  it  was  fated  that  our  host  should  be  bitten  by  a  wasp, 
I  am  glad  that  this  befel  on  that  very  day.  For  no  sooner 
had  he  sat  down  to  drink  his  evening  mastich,  than  up  came 
an  old  man,  the  gardener,  and  proceeded  to  cure  it.  After 
a  little  coaxing  he  was  persuaded  to  tell  his  charm,  and 
here  it  is. 

(i.)  Charm  to  cure  ivasp-sting. — irWi — eXe — rjXe — ci'ypa, 
spit  four  times  on  the  place  ;  do  this  thrice,  and  wind  up  with 
'rrWi.  [irWi,  "  drink,"  is  the  old  imperative,  not  now  used  in 
common  speech.  What  the  other  words  mean  is  not  clear; 
perhaps  a^pa  means  "catch.") 

Two  more  charms  the  old  man  told. 

(2.)  Charm  for  a  horse  that  has  sivallowed  leeches. — 
(This  takes  effect  at  a  distance.)     Take  a  reed  and  say : 

pa.  T)]v  Trerpay  ~ov  irarw, 
TO  KaXapL  TTov  Kparw, 
Tpepei  TTe-pa,  rpepio  'yii 
Ki  tipvaXoi  ci  d<wa\oi. 

"By  this  stone  on  which  I  stand, 
By  the  reed  that's  in  my  hand, 
Quakes  the  stone,  and  I  quake  too. 
And  you  creatures  without  bone, 
Brainless  creatures,  so  do  you  ! " 

Blow  three  times  through  the  reed  toivards  the  sun. 
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(3.)  Charm  against  insects. — Take  a  black  knife  ;  in  the 
evening  stick  it  in  the  spot  Avhere  they  come,  and  say : 

'ArcncDs  avaviha 

TO  ti'a  icafiwia,  to  dWo  cr^jj/zca, 

TO  u\/\o  u—etpu)s  i.ivpi.iriKcis. 

OTi  va  (p^is,  OTL  rii  iriijs, 

va  lovpiadrjs 

's  TCI  opT]   s  ru  l^ovru 

Kui  's  TUKCip-a  TCI  beibpa. 

"  Ananos  ananida. 

I  got  three  naughty  bairns  together  : 
One  a  wasp,  one  caterpillar, 
And  a  swarming  ant  the  other. 
Whate'er  ye  eat,  whate'er  ye  drink. 

Hence,  hence  avaunt, 
To  the  hills  and  mountains  flee, 
And  unto  each  fruitless  tree." 

Leave  the  knife  there  till  morning  ;  then  pull  it  out,  and 
off  they  go. 

When  he  had  finished  these  charms,  the  old  man  took  a 
glass  of  water,  and  bade  me  drink ;  he  then  took  a  sip  him- 
self out  of  the  same  glass,  and,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
quoth  he — "  e^^^e  ri-jv  ciSeiav — you  may  have  the  right  to  do 
them,"  he  left  us.  Thus  I  appear  before  the  Folk-Lore 
Society  as  a  wizard,  duly  ordained  by  a  "  sacrificial  feast," 
and  (shall  I  say?)  in  right  of  diabolic  succession. 

I  add  one  more  charm. 

(4.)  Love  Charm. — At  the  site  of  ancient  Arisba,  near 
Kalloni,  the  girls  go  to  an  i^coKXijcri,  or  lonely  shrine,  of  St. 
Mary,  on  her  holy  day,  and  sing : — 

"Ayia  ^lapli'a  fiupave  top  aya~i)TiK6  /.lovy 
o^t  eKeli'Oi'  TTOv  \ch'a,  aWh  tuv  -pwTiro  fiov. 

"  St.   Mary,  make  to   pine  with  love  my  darling,   not  that 
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one  whom  I  made,  but  my  first."  Perhaps  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  some  magic  figure. 

The  Key-mid-Bible  Charm  is  also  used  for  finding  a  thief; 
it  is  done  by  two  old  women,  where  three  ways  meet. 

The  Nereids  are  universally  believed  in.  I  had  much  the 
same  account  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  The  men  at  first 
laughed,  and  said  there  were  no  such  things ;  but  when  I 
told  them  that  we  had  Nereids  in  England,  only  they  were 
little  folk  with  tall,  peaked  hats,  they  took  heart,  and  con- 
fessed that,  though  they  had  never  seen  one,  people  did 
say,  and  so  forth.  They  are  described  as  very  beautiful 
women,  with  black  hair,  tall,  and  clad  in  white ;  a  beautiful 
girl  is  often  called  a  "  Nereid,"  while  an  ugly  hag  is  called 
a  "  Fate."  They  meet  men  at  night,  and  do  them  damage 
by  taking  away  sight,  or  hearing,  or  the  use  of  some  limb. 
The  old  gardener  who  gave  me  the  charms  was  deaf.  Once 
when  he  was  keeping  his  flock  on  the  mountains,  he  heard 
a  great  noise  as  of  bells,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  deaf. 
There  is  a  Nereid  in  the  whirlwind.  To  keep  them  off, 
make  a  circle  round  you  with  a  black-handled  hiife. 

Marriage. — When  a  man  marries,  his  friends  take  him 
to  the  house,  put  him  on  a  large  dish,  and  change  his 
clothes.  The  girls  change  the  clothes  of  the  bride.  The 
lads  tie  round  the  groom  a  kerchief  with  a  lock  in  it,  to 
prevent  an  enemy  from  rendering  him  impotent ;  which  he 
could  otherwise  do,  in  the  church,  by  cursing  him  while  the 
priest  pronounced  the  "  blessing."  On  the  wedding  night, 
the  groom  puts  a  coin  under  his  pillow,  which  is  the  per- 
quisite of  the  woman  who  made  the  bed,  as  the  "  price  of 
virginity."  On  the  day  after,  they  take  the  groom  to  an 
i^(i}K\i]cri,  and  rub  his  hands  and  face  wdth  nettles. 

Birth. — The  priest  is  called  in  to  read  over  the  babe. 
Three  days  after,  in  the  evening,  friends  and  relatives 
assemble.  They  throw  water  and  salt  in  a  basin,  bathe 
the  child,  then  drop  into  it  coins  for  the  midwife.  On  that 
day  fate  writes  the  child's  destiny  on  its  forehead;    the 
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joints  of  the  baby's  skull,  not  yet  closed,  are  the  writing. 
They  make  a  feast,  and  leave  the  remains  on  the  table  all 
night  for  the  Three  Fates. 

Burial. — The  priest  takes  a  taper,  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  lays  the  taper  on  the  dead  man's  mouth ;  else  he 
would  become  a  vampire. 

BiiildiVig  of  Houses. — When  a  house  is  built,  sacrifice  is 
made  of  a  fowl,  or  something  else.  When  it  is  done,  they 
erect  two  poles  with  a  crosspiece,  and  all  the  friends  bring 
gifts — shawl,  kerchief,  what  they  will — and  hang  upon  it. 

Ghosts. — The  KaXoLKuvrt^apoi,  Kali-Kdntchari,  are  a 
peculiar  kind  of  ghost  or  goblin  which  appear  only  at  the 
Epiphany.  To  keep  them  away,  the  women  rub  the  walls 
of  a  house  with  ashes,  repeating  some  lines  of  which  my 
informant  only  knew  this  : — r^d'yyovp  r^ajyoup  ra  \avupia, 
"twang  twang  the  wool-carders."  (See  also  Georgeakis 
op.  cit.) 

Times  and  Seasons  :  May  i . — The  people  make  gar- 
lands of  flowers  and  nettles^  with  garlic  or  onions,  and 
hang  them  over  the  door.  I  saw  these  withered  wreaths 
in  all  parts  of  the  island  five  months  later.  They  take  a 
garlic,  a  vine-sprout,  and  some  wine,  and  eat  it  before  they 
hear  the  donkey  bray  on  that  day. 

Elias''  Day :  July  21 . — They  sacrifice  a  sheep  on  the  hill 
where  is  a  church  of  the  prophet  Elias. 

New  Year's  Eve. — Girls  throw  holly  in  the  fire,  and 
divine  by  its  crackling  about  their  future  husbands,  and  all 
matters  of  interest,  whether  the  mare  will  have  a  foal,  or 
the  like. 

On  Neio  Year's  Day  the  people  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  sea,  and  seek  the  ixaXkiapr]<^  irerpa,  or 
"  woolly  stone,"  i.e.  a  stone  with  seaweed  upon  it ;  this 
they  keep  in  their  houses.  Those  who  wish  to  be  beloved 
break  a  pomegranate  upon  it,  because  the  pomegranate 
means  faithfulness,  and  the  stone  means  steadfastness,  as 
it  must  lie  long  in  one  place  for  seaweed  to  grow  on  it. 


Pl-ATK    I. 


P3ATHA    (?  CORN -BABY)    FROM    LESBOS. 
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Harvest. — When  the  corn  begins  to  grow,  husband  and 
wife  go  to  opposite  sides  of  the  field,  and  says  she  to  him, 
^ero  (paipeaai,  iirl  XP^^°  /^^^  ipaivecraL,  "This  year  I  see 
you,  next  year  I  hope  I  shan't,''  i.e.  for  the  high  corn  or  the 
heaps  of  sheaves. 

The  Jirst  ears  are  plaited  into  a  curious  shape ;  they  call 
it  ^IrcWa,  or  "  mat,"  and  no  one  could  (or  would)  tell  me 
any  more  about  it.  But  its  shape  strikes  me  as  very  odd, 
and  it  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  a  human  figure  in  a 
cloak,  with  arms  outstretched.  I  send  a  specimen  here- 
with, which  is  to  go  to  the  Society's  museum.  In  some  of 
them  the  neck  is  adorned  with  a  necklace  of  beads.  I  saw 
these  in  all  parts  of  Lesbos,  always  with  the  same  shape  ; 
and  also  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  where  they  called  it 
airdpL  ("corn").-^  Is  it  fanciful  to  imagine  that  this  is 
really  a  corn-baby  ?  It  ought,  however,  to  be  made  of  the 
last  sheaf,  not  the  first. 

Sacrifice  :  Gilding  the  Horns  of  Victim. — Mr.  Stavros 
saw  this  done  within  the  last  five  years  at  an  i^coKXijat. 
They  often  kill  a  victim,  cook  it,  and  distribute  the  flesh  at 
one  of  these  "  out-churches,"  or  deserted  shrines.  In 
Ayassos,  at  the  great  Panegyris,  or  religious  assembly,  I 
saw  the  meat  in  the.  butchers'  stalls  adorned  with  large 
patches  of  gold  leaf,  which  may  perhaps  be  also  a  re- 
miniscence of  the  classical  custom. 

Disease. — St.  John  is  the  favourite  saint  for  those  who 
suffer  from  fever,  "  because  when  his  head  was  cut  off,  he 
trembled  all  over." 

Mothers  with  sick  children  and  sick  folks  generally  go 
to  some  monastery  and  stay  there  for  days,  the  priest 
saying  prayers  over  them  every  day.  If  there  they  get 
no  better,  off  they  go  to  another.  The  monasteries  have 
spare  rooms  for  them ;   and  sometimes,  as  at  the  holy  place 

'  Plate  I.  The  Society  is  indebted  for  the  photograph  to  Dr.  Oscar  Clark. 
A  similar  object,  from  Syria,  may  be  seen  in  the  Biblical  Museum,  Sergeants' 
Inn,  Fleet  Street. 
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of  Mandamados,  the  church  is  surrounded  by  buildings 
like  a  college  quadrangle,  simply  for  sick  folk  and  pilgrims. 
On  the  great  festivals  they  actually  sleep  in  the  church, 
just  as  the  ancients  slept  in  the  temple  of  /Esculapius. 
At  Ayassos  I  saw  this  :  the  side  aisles  were  crammed  with 
visitors  "incubating"  ;  their  bedding  was  piled  in  heaps  on 
the  top  of  the  carved  stalls  of  the  nave.  They  cook  in  the 
church,  and  make  their  home  there  while  the  feast  lasts. 
Miraculous  cures  are  supposed  to  take  place  on  these 
occasions.  The  Bishop  told  us  of  two  miracles  in  which 
he  was  privileged  to  be  the  humble  instrument.  A  church 
once  took  fire,  and  no  water  was  to  be  had,  so  he  put  it  out 
by  means  of  water  melons,  "  by  the  help  of  God."  On 
another  occasion,  if  I  understood  him  aright,  he  put  out  a 
lire  with  one  blanket. 

The  Evil  Eye. — Here,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  Greek  world, 
the  Evil  Eye  is  believed  in.  Skulls  of  oxen  or  other  horned 
creatures  are  hung  on  sticks  or  trees  to  avert  it  from  the 
crops  and  the  fruit.  1  saw  one  tree  which  bore  the  model  of 
a  bullock's  head,  coloured  to  imitate  life  ;  of  this  I  have  a 
photograph.  If  a  n-\3.\\  yaiois  much,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  overlooked.  If  you  admire  a  child,  the  mother  spits 
three  times  in  her  bosom,  as  did  Polyphemus  in  Theo- 
critus (6.  39,  ft)?  yuTj  ^acricavOw  he,  TpU  e/?  ifiov  eTrrvcra  koXttov), 
and  mutters  '9  to,  /3ovva  koX  '9  to.  Kkahtd,  "off  to  the  hills 
and  the  branches,"  which  reminds  us  of  the  third  charm 
given  in  this  paper. 

A  ^aa-Kafifievo'i  is  fumigated  with  incense  ;  in  the  censer 
they  burn  flowers  that  have  been  blest  in  church  by  the 
priest,  and  put  cloves  in  the  flame,  by  whose  jumping  or 
hopping  they  divine  who  did  it.  This  cure  was  vvTought  on 
me  by  an  old  dame  of  Alytilene.  I  had  taken  her  photo- 
graph in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  1  had  a  headache. 
"  Poor  boy  !  "  she  said,  "he  was  overlooked;  everybody 
stared  at  him  as  he  was  doing  the  photograph.^'  She 
passed    the     censer    three    times    round    my    head,    and 
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thrice    waved    it    before    me    in    the    sign    of    the    crosSj 
muttering  : — 

vXa  ra  i^ciko.  aKop—a. — 

"  Jesus  Christ  conquers, 
All  mischiefs  he  scatters." 

Finally,  she  dropt  in  an  ivy  twig,  which  popped  and 
crackled.  "  Now  he'll  get  well,"  she  said.  So  I  did  ;  the 
headache  was  quite  gone  next  day. 

Sacred  Places,  Holy  Trees  and  Wells. — There  are  some 
interesting  sanctuaries  in  the  island,  at  which  are  held  famous 
festivals ;  the  chief  are  Ayassos  and  Mandamados.  Of 
these  I  could  a  tale  unfold  ;  but  it  would  not  bear  upon  folk- 
lore, so  I  leave  it  unsaid  in  this  place.  But  all  over  the 
island,  almost  in  every  square  mile,  are  endless  i^coKXijcrta, 
or  country  shrines,  many  ruined,  but  most  still  frequented 
on  the  day  of  their  saint,  when  the  people  come  to  worship 
and  make  offerings.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  may 
often  mark  the  spots  where  in  ancient  times  a  bit  of  the  farm 
land  was  left  fallow  for  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  Some  few 
of  these  are  Byzantine  ruins  (as  the  Mtjt p67ro\L<;  near  Dip), 
some  are  roofed  and  complete,  many  mere  enclosures. 
Some  have  a  sacred  tvell  in  or  near  them,  as  that  of  St. 
Paul,  near  Eresos.^  Here  hang  the  rags  of  the  worshippers, 
most  of  them  fastened  first  to  sticks  and  then  thrust  into 
the  cracks  between  the  stones ;  one  w^as  fastened  to  an  iron 
nail ;  a  few  are  hung  to  the  twigs  of  agnus  castus  bushes 
which  grow  outside  the  walls.  This  plant  appears  to  be  a 
favourite  in  Lesbos  for  the  purpose.  It  was  sacred  in 
ancient  times  ;  and  it  was  associated  with  Hera  in  Samos 
{cf  Paus.  iii.  14.7,  vii  4.4,  viii  23.5,  and  the  art.  Agnos  in 
Pauly). 

'  Of  these  I  have  photographs. 
VOL.  VII.  M 
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(2.)  There  is  another  "  sacred  spring  "  near  Eresos  ;  only 
a  hollow  in  the  rock,  where  water  is  seen  sometimes. 

(3.)  Near  Mesotopos  there  is  a  chapel ;  and  beside  it  is 
another  sacred  tree,^  this  time  a  tree  whose  name  was  given 
variously  as  TrerpafiiTLa  or  reTpa/Ji.7]6ia.  It  had  a  funny  little 
red  pod  of  irregular  shape,  but  what  its  botanical  name  is 
I  know  not.  There  were  women's  embroideries  and  whole 
ganncnts  of  children  on  this  tree,  besides  rags. 

(4.)  At  the  head  of  the  koXtto^;  Ti]<i  'lepa<;  and  about  four 
hours  from  Mytilene,  at  "  Lap  Mill,"  are  two  shrines,  both 
shadowed  by  trees,  and  each  sacred  to  a  separate  St.  George  : 
one  Christian  and  one  Moslem.  The  Moslems  revere  a  St. 
George  of  their  own,  whose  tomb  I  have  seen  at  Damascus ; 
but  in  default  of  the  right  one,  a  Moslem  worships  the  St. 
George  of  the  Christians.  Hov\'ever,  here  he  can  take  his 
choice.  The  Moslem  shrine  faced  the  opposite  way  to  the 
Christian,  and  had  wax  candles  in  it ;  the  Christian  shrine 
had  rags  and  dresses  as  usual  in  it  and  hung  upon  an  agmis 
castus  outside. 

(5.)  By  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  an  hour  or  so  from 
Mytilene,  is  another  little  chapel,^  upon  the  very  shore, 
"A7i09  QapdiTT]^  Or  St.  Healer.  I  could  see  no  spring,  but 
there  were  (and  still  are)  hot  springs  in  this  gulf;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  this  is  an  ancient  site.  yEsculapius  was  the 
great  god  of  Mytilene  in  olden  days.  By  the  roadside, 
above  this  chapel,  are  sacred  trees  with  rags  as  usual ;  ^ 
one  was  an  olive.  The  chapel  is  invisible  from  the  road, 
which  is  some  twenty  feet  higher. 

(6.)  St.  Eudokimos,  a  shrine  in  the  town  of  Mytilene, 
where  nearly  all  the  votive  offerings  are  onions  fastened  to 
a  tree,  the  same  kind  of  tree  as  No.  3,  by  sick  folks. 

(7.)  In  another  shrine,  which  I  have  not  seen,  women 
leave  as  offerings  the  wooden  frame  on  which  they  spin 
and  wind  thread. 

'  Of  these  I  have  photographs. 


Plate  la. 


SACRED   TREE   AT    MESOTOPOS. 


[Two  trees  are  shown,  of  which  the  nearer  (the  sacred  tree) 
has  its  trunk  wrapt  about  with  rags  and  garments.  The  name 
of  the  tree  I  have  now  ascertained  to  be  aS^otftina.  To  the  left 
is  the  chapel.     W.  H.  D.  R.,  October,  1896.] 


{To  face  p.  150.] 
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(8.)  A  very  curious  shrine  (Moslem)  is  one  at  the  very- 
top  of  the  Citadel  of  Mytilene,  the  tomb  of  a  dervish. 
They  keep  sheepskins  here,  and  the  worshippers  ivrap 
themselves  in  these  when  they  pray.  This  reminds  us  of 
the  Ato9  KcpBcop.  It  is  possible  that  the  Moslems  have  here 
preserved  a  bit  of  Greek  ritual. 

(g.)  In  the  street  of  Eresos  is  a  tiny  shrine  ;  a  cupboard, 
Avhich  being  opened,  discloses  a  gaudy  but  tattered  picture 
of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  some  other  pictures,  and  an 
ohlong  bean-shaped  stone,  about  12  inches  long;  black  with 
grease.  This  they  stick  candles  on,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
a  /3aiVuXo9. 

Animals,  Birds,  &c.  : — For  the  Ass,  see  under  May  i. 

When  they^jK  appears,  something  must  be  drunk  before 
its  voice  is  heard,  else  the  breath  will  have  an  evil  smell. 
The  same  is  done  on  seeing  the  cuckoo  for  the  first  time  ; 
my  informant  did  not  know  why. 

Lesbos  is  a  good  place  for  stories.  Mr.  Paton  has  already 
gathered  a  good  many  there  ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  Society  will  support  his  design  of  making  a  collection 
of  Island  Stories  :  little  or  nothing  has  been  hitherto  done 
for  this  part  of  the  Greek  world.  Some  excellent  stories 
were  told  us  while  I  was  there,  and  I  subjoin  three  of  them. 
The  third  (a  version  of  the  Forty  Thieves)  was  written 
down  by  Mr.  Paton  ;  and  in  the  others  he  gave  me  much 
help,  for  which  I  thank  him  here. 


(i.)    The  Snake-Cypress. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  and  wife,  who  had  an 
only  son,  and  they  sent  him  far  away  across  the  seas  to 
learn  music.  In  due  time  he  came  back,  and  everybody 
agreed  that  he  played  to  a  marvel  ;  but  his  mother  was 
angry  with  him,  because  he  was  in  love  with  some  girl  she 
did  not  like.     "All  right,"  quoth  he,  "give  me  some  money 

M  2 
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and  I'll  be  off."  So  she  gave  him  some  money,  and  sent 
him  away  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief. 

So  off  he  went ;  and  on  the  way  what  should  he  meet 
but  a  huge  snake.  The  boy  was  scared  out  of  his  wits. 
Says  the  snake  :  "  Play  to  me  !  and  I'll  dance."  So  terri- 
fied was  the  boy,  that  he  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and  the  snake 
danced  to  him.  He  danced  till  he  had  enough,  and  then 
says  he  :  "  Thank  you,"  says  he,  "  and  now  come  along  with 
with  me."  So  the  lad  went  with  him  to  his  cave,  and  there 
showed  him  heaps  upon  heaps  of  treasures.  What  pearls  ! 
what  gold  pieces !  what  diamonds !  Says  he  to  the  lad : 
"Take  your  choice,  whatever  you  like."  So  the  lad  did. 
"Now,"  quoth  the  snake,  "you  must  swear  that  when  you 
are  married,  you  will  invite  me  to  the  feast,  and  call  me 
your  brother.  If  you  don't,  I  shall  die  ;  and  if  I  die,  this  is 
w^hat  you  must  do.  You  must  take  my  bones  and  bury 
them  in  the  earth,  outside  your  house  ;  from  that  spot  a 
cypress  will  grow  up,  all  in  one  night.  And  in  the  evening 
when  you  sit  under  it  w'ith  your  bride,  to  drink  coffee,  you 
must  have  three  cups  of  coffee  made  ;  one  cup  leave  behind, 
and  the  cypress  tree  will  come  down  and  drink  it.  And  if 
anybody  asks  you  what  this  cup  means,  you  must  propound 
this  riddle  ;  they  are  to  stake  their  fortunes  on  it,  and  shall 
have  three  guesses.  What  tree  is  this  ?  The  answer  is,  a 
Snake-cypress.  As  long  as  none  guess  it,  I  am  safe  ;  but 
once  guessed,  the  tree  will  fall  to  the  ground  and  die." 

So  the  boy  returned  home,  and  a  wife  was  found  for  him. 
Says  he  to  his  mother  :  "  Mother,  I  want  to  bring  a  guest  to 
the  betrothal  feast."  "Who  is  it?"  she  asked.  Says  he: 
"My  brother."  "Brother  indeed!"  says  she,  "are  you 
mad  ?  you  are  my  only  child,  as  you  know  well  enough,  and 
brother  you  have  none  !  "  So  he  did  not  invite  his  friend 
the  snake  to  the  betrothal.  The  snake  met  him,  and 
reproached  him,  saying  again  :  "  If  you  don't  have  me  at 
your  wedding,  I  shall  die."  But  he  was  persuaded  not  to 
invite  him  to  the  wedding,  and  the  snake  died. 
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Then  the  lad  took  the  snake's  bones  and  burled  them  in  the 
garden  near  his  house.  In  the  night,  up  shot  a  tall  cypress 
tree,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one.  That  evening  he  sat 
under  the  tree  with  his  bride,  and  three  cups  of  coffee  were 
brought  for  the  two.  This  happened  again  and  again,  and 
at  last  the  wife  grew  jealous.  "There  must  be  some 
woman  hidden  here,"  thought  she,  "my  husband's  lover; 
and  she  it  is  drinks  the  third  cup  of  coffee."  So  at  the 
last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  taxed  her  husband 
with  unfaithfulness.  He  protested,  and  for  a  long  time 
held  out ;  but  at  last  things  became  so  bad  between  them 
that  he  told  her  the  whole  story ;  how  the  cypress  grew 
from  the  bones  of  his  brother,  the  snake,  and  how  the  tree 
used  to  come  down  when  they  were  gone,  and  drink  the 
coffee ;  and  told  her  the  riddle.  But  it  so  happened  that 
while  he  told  her,  his  serving-man  was  close  by,  and  heard 
it  all. 

Now  many  people  used  to  come  and  try  to  guess  his 
riddle  ;  they  would  stake  their  all  upon  it,  make  their  three 
guesses,  and  fail,  so  that  in  time  he  grew  very  rich  in  this 
way.  When  the  servant  overheard  the  secret,  he  came  and 
asked  for  his  wages,  saying  that  he  wished  to  leave  his 
service.  The  master  took  him  to  a  coffer  full  of  gold  and 
jewels,  bidding  him  take  what  he  wanted.  So  the  man 
took  all  he  wanted,  and  went  off.  After  a  time  back  he 
came,  disguised  as  a  merchant,  and  when  he  saw  the  three 
cups  of  coffee  he  asked  what  it  all  meant.  "  Tell  me  my 
riddle  first,"  quoth  the  master,  "  and  then  I'll  tell  you. 
What's  this  tree  ?  "  "  Apple-tree."  "  No,"  says  he. 
"  Pear-tree  then."  "  No,"  said  he  again.  Pretending  to 
think,  the  man  at  last  replied:  "It  is  a  Snake-cypress!" 
No  sooner  had  the  w^ord  been  spoken,  than  down  fell  the 
tree,  snapt  off  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  cut  through  by  the 
axe. 

The  man  was  distressed  and  angry.  How  could  he  have 
guessed  it?     There  was  only  one  way,  his  wife  must  have 
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betrayed  him,  and  told  the  answer.  So  he  said  to  his 
wife  :  "  Here,  this  man  is  your  husband,  not  I.  Keep  him 
I  will  stay  here  no  longer."     And  off  he  went. 

On  the  way  he  met  an  old  woman  sitting  by  the  road- 
side. "  Good  day,  mother,"  says  he.  "  Good-day  to  ye, 
my  son,"  says  the  w^oman,  "and  where  are  you  going?" 
"  I  don't  know,"  he  says,  and  told  her  what  had  happened. 
So  she  says,  "  I'll  give  you  another  riddle  to  ask  them. 
Say,  Does  the  sun  rise  in  the  east  or  in  the  west  ?  They 
will  all  say  in  the  east,  then  I'll  make  it  rise  in  the  west." 
So  he  returned  and  asked  his  riddle  to  all  the  people  : 
"  Does  the  sun  rise  in  the  east  or  in  the  west  ?"  "  In  the 
east,  of  course,"  they  said.  "  No,"  says  he.  "  All  right, 
we'll  see  to-morrow  morning."  Morning  came  ;  all  the 
people  stood  gazing  towards  the  east,  and  watching  for 
the  sun  ;  no  sun  came.  They  saw  the  sky  grow  light, 
they  felt  their  backs  hot ;  after  an  hour  or  two,  somebody 
thought  of  turning  round  ;  lo  and  behold  !  there  was  the 
sun  blazing  away  in  the  west,  as  the  old  woman  had  said. 
The  man  went  back  to  his  wife,  and  they  lived  happily 
ever  after. 


(2.)   The  Three  Thieves. 

Once  there  was  a  good  man  whose  fortune  was  in  the 
sun.^  He  went  out  on  the  hill,  and  saw  three  thieves 
who  had  killed  a  goat.  They  told  him  to  cook  it.  Well, 
as  they  say,  "a  thief  among  thieves,  and  a  liar  among 
liars ;  "  ^  so  he  nodded  without  speaking,  and  did  as  he 
was  bid.  They  asked  him  his  name,  and  he  said  'ATraro? 
— "  Mr.  Self."  When  he  had  cooked  the  goat,  he  beat  the 
three    thieves    soundly    with    the    spit,    and    they    ran    off 

'  ^  '"'-'X''  ~^^'  ^l~"  '*  ~^^  ii^iop,  i.c.  he  had  no  means  of  subsistence. 
2  Kke<pT)]s  n^  Tovs  K\e(pTaLS,  (C«(    -levDjs   fit  rovs  -iPevrais,   i.c.   do  at 
Rome  as  the  Romans  do. 
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howling.     People  asked  them  who  did  it?     "Self!"  said 
they,  and  got  laughed  at  for  their  pains. 

[I  give  this  story,  because  the  motive  is  like  that  of  the 
story  where  Odysseus  blinds  the  Cyclops,  and  says  his 
name  is  "No-man.^'] 

(3.)   The  Forty  Thieves. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  man  who  had  three 
daughters.     He  made  his  living  by  gathering  sticks,  but  it 
was  wretched  work,  and   his   life  was   in   the   sun.       One 
day  he  saw  a  donkey  and  thought  what  a  help  it  would 
be  to  him,  and  how  many  more  sticks  he  could  bring  from 
the  hill  if  he  had  it.    When  he  got  home,  he  told  his  daughters 
and  they  said  :  "  Sell  us  and  buy  it."    But  he  said :  "  Better  to 
suffer    anything   than    to    sell   my  daughters."     Next  day, 
coming  back  with  his  load  of  sticks,  he  sat  down  to  rest, 
and  at  his  feet  he  saw  three  dollars,  and  he  went  straight  off 
and    bought    the    donkey    with   this.     On    the   morrow   he 
started  off  in  great  glee  with  the  donkey  to  gather  sticks, 
and    on    the    road   he    heard  a   noise    like    thunder,  which 
seemed    to    come  nearer  and  nearer  to  him.     He  was   in 
great  fear  and  hid  himself,  and  from  his  hiding  place  saw 
40  ogres  with  skulls  on  their  backs.     They  stopped  before 
a  wall  {pdKTO<;) ;    and  one  said :    "Ach  Karakiz,"  and  im- 
mediately the  wall  opened  and  they  all  went  in.     He  waited 
to  see  what  would  happen;  and  after  a  little,  they  came  out, 
and  the   last   said :    "  Kapla  Karakiz,"  and  the  wall  shut. 
The  old  man  went  up  to  the  rock  and  called :  "  Ach  Karakiz." 
At  once  the  rock  opened,  and  going  in,  he  found  himself 
in  a  cave  wdth  40  heaps  of  gold,  and  pearls,  and  diamonds. 
Taking  a  little  from  each  heap  he  loaded  the  donkey  with 
as  much  as  it  could  bear,  and  once  outside  said :  "  Kapla 
Karakiz,"    and    went    home    with    his    load    and    told    his 
daughters  all  about  his  good  luck. 

Next  day  he  came  back,  and  when  the  ogres  had  gone, 
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went  in,  and  again  took  a  little  from  each  heap  and  loaded 
his  donkey  and  went  home. 

On  the  third  day  he  went  back  again,  but  this  time  took 
all  from  one  heap ;  and  when  the  ogres  saw  their  loss  they 
said:  "We  must  set  a  watch  to  catch  the  thief,"  and  left 
one  of  their  number  inside. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  went  again  and  hid,  to  see  the  ogres 
go  in  and  out ;  and  when  they  came  out  he  counted  them, 
and  there  were  only  39 ;  but  when  he  counted  them  backwards 
there  were  40,  and  he  said  to  himself:  "  It  is  all  right,"  and 
went  into  the  cave.  The  ogre  was  there  watching  for  him, 
and  fell  upon  him  and  slew  him,  and  cutting  him  into  40 
pieces,  put  a  piece  on  each  heap.  When  the  other  ogres 
came,  their  brother  ran  to  meet  them,  and  said  :  "I've  caught 
the  thief,"  and  showed  them  the  40  pieces.  "But  didn't  you 
ask  his  name  first,  and  what  village  he  lives  in?"  said  they, 
and  fell  into  a  rage  with  him. 

They  resolved  to  dress  up  as  Jews  and  to  go  round  the 
villages  selling  rings  and  bracelets.  It  so  chanced  that  one 
came  to  the  old  man's  village  and  to  his  house.  The  eldest 
daughter  heard  him  crying:  "Rings  to  sell,  bracelets  to  sell," 
and  ran  down.  One  bracelet  pleased  her  very  much;  but 
she  had  no  money  to  buy  it  with.  So  she  went  and  brought 
the  biggest  diamond  of  all,  and  offered  it  in  payment.  Then 
the  ogre  knew  who  the  thief  was,  and  marked  the  door  with 
paint,  and  went  back  and  told  the  others. 

Then  they  resolved  that  he  should  sew  them  up  in  bales, 
and  pretend  he  was  a  merchant  and  go  to  seek  shelter  at 
that  house.  This  was  done.  He  came  to  the  house,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  leave  his  merchandise  in  the  court- 
yard,  and  lie  there  himself  that  night.  The  three  girls 
agreed,  and  took  him  upstairs  and  prepared  dinner  for  him. 
The  eldest  cooked,  the  second  served,  the  youngest  kept 
the  oven  alight.  They  gave  him  a  splendid  dinner  and 
lots  of  good  wine,  so  that  he  grew  drunk  and  fell  asleep. 
The  youngest  daughter  was  keeping  up  a  big  fire  in  the 
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oven,  and  when  her  fuel  was  done  put  in  one  after  another 
the  merchants'  bales,  and  finally  the  merchant  himself.  So 
there  was  an  end  of  the  ogres. 

The  three  girls  now  went  on  taking  as  many  donkey- 
loads  of  treasure  as  they  wished  from  the  cave.  They  got 
so  rich  that  they  built  a  big  house  and  bought  a  vast  deal  of 
property.  They  had  for  a  neighbour  a  rich  and  wicked 
woman  ;  when  she  saw  how  rich  the  three  poor  girls  were 
become,  she  grew  very  anxious  and  longed  to  know  where 
all  this  wealth  came  from.  One  day  they  sent  to  borrow 
her  corn-measure  [snicli).  Before  sending  it  she  rubbed 
honey  on  the  bottom  of  it,  and  when  it  was  returned  there 
was  a  gold  coin  sticking  to  it.  She  came  at  once  and 
asked  them  what  they  had  been  measuring.  "  Only  a  little 
corn  our  uncle  sent  us."  But  when  she  showed  them  the 
coin  they  were  obliged  to  confess  and  tell  her  the  whole 
story.  She  sent  off  her  husband  to  the  rock,  and  made  one 
of  the  girls  go  with  him.  After  he  had  been  taken  once  or 
twice  by  the  girl  he  went  one  day  by  himself ;  but  God  did 
not  love  him,  and  as  he  was  coming  out  the  rock  shut  upon 
him  and  crushed  him.  When  he  did  not  appear  at  home 
he  was  found  by  the  girl.  The  neighbour  now  married  a 
second  husband ;  but  he  met  with  the  same  fate,  and  so  a 
third.  She  then  went  to  work  to  get  the  girls'  husbands 
into  her  power,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  they  left  their 
wives  and,  taking  all  the  treasure,  went  to  live  with  her  ; 
and  the  three  girls  were  as  poor  as  ever. 

One  day  the  eldest  went  to  confess  her  sins ;  and  on  the 
way  back  she  met  the  devil.  He  said:  "Where  are  you  going? 
W^ill  you  be  my  servant  ?  I  have  a  beautiful  house."  "  Is  it 
far?"  "No,  we'll  soon  be  there."  She  consented;  and  he 
took  her  to  a  cave — "  Ach  Karakiz  " — and  there  gave  her 
a  leg  of  rotten  meat  and  told  her  to  eat  it  before  his  return. 
Before  he  went  out,  he  found  out  from  her  all  about  her 
sisters  and  where  they  lived. 

The  poor  girl  could  not  eat  the  bone,  but  hid  it  in  the  ashes; 
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and  when  the  accursed  returned,  he  called  out :  "  Bone,  bone, 
where  are  you?"  "In  the  ashes,"  said  the  bone.  So  he 
gave  the  girl  a  kick,  and  made  her  into  a  broom. 

The  devil  then  went  off  to  the  girl's  house  and  persuaded 
the  second  sister  to  come  on  service.  As  before,  he  took 
her  to  the  cave — "  Ach  Karakiz" — gave  her  the  rotten  bone, 
and  left  her  to  eat  it.  She  hid  it  under  the  matting.  On 
returning,  he  called  out:  "Bone,  bone,  where  are  you?" 
"  Under  the  matting."  So  he  gave  the  girl  a  kick,  and 
turned  her  into  a  water-jug. 

The  next  day  he  went  for  the  third,  and  told  her  her 
sisters  wanted  to  see  her.  He  gave  her  the  bone,  and  told 
her  if  she  did  not  eat  it  she  would  be  like  her  sisters,  whom 
he  had  made  into  a  broom  and  a  water-pitcher.  She  had 
brought  a  kitten  with  her,  and  cut  the  meat  up  into  little 
bits,  and  made  the  kitten  finish  it.  In  the  evening  when 
the  accursed  one  came  home  and  called:  "Bone,  bone,  where 
are  you?"  "In  the  stomach,"  said  the  bone:  and  he  was  in 
such  a  rage  he  never  thought  of  asking  whose  stomach, 
but  at  once  he  burst  asunder.  Then  she  went  and  kicked 
the  broom  and  water-pitcher ;  and  they  turned  into  her 
sisters  again.  The  three  set  off  to  explore  the  cave,  which 
had  a  great  many  rooms,  and  there  were  countless  men 
hung  up  in  punishment.  These  they  freed,  after  learning 
their  sins.  In  the  darkest  room  they  found  three  young 
men,  and  asked  them  the  reason  of  their  punishment.  It 
was  fornication. 

When  they  had  set  them  free,  the  three  youths  asked  the 
three  girls  to  marry  them;  and  the  girls  consented.  The 
two  eldest  couples  were  married  at  once;  but  the  youngest 
pallikari  desired  to  be  betrothed  only,  and  to  go  home  with 
his  bride,  and  celebrate  the  wedding  at  his  own  home. 
"  But,"  said  the  youngest  girl,  "  when  you  see  your  mother 
you  will  say,  '  O,  mother,'  and  forget  all  about  me."  He 
assured  her  he  would  not,  and  they  started  for  his  home. 
As  they  approached  the  town,  he  saw  his  mother  a  long 
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way  off,  and  he  said  :  "  Let  me  go  on  and  speak  to  her." 
"  No,"  said  the  bride,  "  wait  until  we  come  to  3^our  house." 
But  he  would  do  it,  and  ran  up  to  his  mother  and  said  : 
"  O,  mother,"  and  forgot  all  about  his  bride.  The  girl 
went  on  alone  to  the  town,  and  ordered  masons  to  come 
and  build  a  house.  In  a  month  it  was  finished.  She  stood 
on  the  balcony;  and  her  betrothed  passed  by,  and,  looking 
up,  saw  a  pretty  girl  who  pleased  him;  but,  of  course,  he 
did  not  remember  her.  He  made  signs  to  her,  to  ask  if  he 
might  come  up ;  and  she  nodded  her  head,  and  in  the 
evening  he  came  to  visit  her.  She  had  a  tame  lion,  and 
she  had  told  him:  "When  a  man  comes  in,  tear  him  to 
bits  ;  "  and  the  lion  did  so.  She  picked  up  the  bits,  put 
them  outside,  and  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  they  found  the  bits,  and  she  vras  ordered 
to  go  to  the  council  to  be  tried.  She  refused  to  come, 
unless  they  would  send  a  carriage  to  fetch  her,  and  strew 
all  the  road  with  velvet  rugs.  Again  the  summons  came, 
and  again  she  refused  ;  and  so  the  third  time.  So  the 
Pasha  was  obliged  to  consent.  She  came  before  him  ; 
"  Glad  to  see  you.  Governor,"  says  she ;  then  she  told  all 
her  story  to  everybody  in  their  own  tongue.  And  all  the 
people  pitied  her,  and  she  was  acquitted,  and  lived  alone  in 
happiness  ever  after. 


i6o  Minutes  of  Meetings. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18th,  1893. 
The  President   (Mr.  E.  Clodd)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  death  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Haig,  and  the  resignations  of 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Morgan,  Junr.,  and  Arthur  Dillon  were  an- 
nounced. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  reported  : 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Cobb,  Miss  F.  Grove,  Messrs.  Ernest  W. 
Clodd,  J.  F.  Gomme,  Frederic  Hudson,  W.  G.  Waters,  and 
George  Whale. 

Miss  Eyre  exhibited  a  Burmese  crystal  "Fairy"  ring, 
and  a  curiously  decorated  fan  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  her  for  bringing  them  before  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gaster  read  a  paper  on  "  Fairy  Tales  from 
MSS.  of  the  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Centuries." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  President,  Professor 
Rhys,  Messrs.  Nutt,  Gomme,  and  Kirby  took  part. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gaster. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  17th,  1898. 
The  President  (Mr.  E.  Clodd)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The     election     of     the     following     new    members    was 
announced,  viz. :    Dr.   F.   Granger  and   Mr.  W.  M.  Hens- 
man  ;  and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  Larminie. 
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Mr.  Leland  L.  Duncan  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Fairy 
Beliefs  and  other  Folklore  Notes  from  County  Leitrim." 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  President,  the  Rev. 
A.  Lowy,  and  Messrs.  Gomme,  Nutt,  Brabrook,  Kirby, 
Naake,  Green,  and  Baverstock  took  part. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Duncan. 

The  following  additions  to  the  library  were  reported : 
Transactions  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society^  1894-95  pre- 
sented by  the  Society ;  Saga-Bootc  of  the  Vildng  Cttib, 
Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  presented  by  the  Club;  Segnius  Irrita7it:  or 
Eight  Primitive  FolJztore  Stories,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Strickland, 
presented  by  the  author;  Lticifer,  March,  1895,  presented 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby  ;  Revue  des  Traditions  popiitaircs, 
December,  1895,  January  and  February,  1896,  presented  by 
the  Societe. 


FAIRY   BELIEFS   AND   OTHER   FOLKLORE 
NOTES   FROM   COUNTY   LEITRIM. 

BY   LELAND   L.    DUNCAN,    F.S.A. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  attention  of  folklorists 
was  directed  to  a  criminal  case  in  co.  Tipperary  which 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  certain  aspects  of 
the  Irish  fairy  belief.  The  discussion  to  which  this  case 
gave  rise  had  not  quite  subsided  when  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  parish  of  Kiltubbrid  in  co.  Leitrim  in  the  autumn, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  collection  embodying  the  ideas 
current  there  on  the  subject  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
members  of  this  Society.  Like  many  other  collections  of 
folklore  there  are   several   items   here  the   exact  point  of 
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which,  or  their  vahie  to  the  science,  is  not  quite  apparent. 
I  have  thought  it  best  however  to  include  all  such,  in  the 
hope  that  when  these  Leitrim  fragments  come  to  be  con- 
sidered side  by  side  with  those  from  other  parts  of  Ireland 
they  may  yet  drop  into  their  proper  places. 

To  the  question  "Who  are  the  fairies?"  I  have  locally 
met,  so  far,  with  but  one  answer : — "  They  are  the  fallen 
angels;"  and  consequently  the  traditions  of  the  people  do 
not  give  much  assistance  to  us  in  discussing  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  on  the  subject.  The 
fairies  are  said  to  be  everywhere,  just  as  they  were  cast 
from  heaven — in  the  air,  in  the  water,  on  the  earth,  under 
the  earth.  Their  hope  of  salvation  at  the  last  prompts 
them  to  acts  of  kindness  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
committed,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  not  a  few  stories  [cf. 
Folk-Lore,  vol.  v.  p.  182,  "The  first  turf-fire").  Accord- 
ing to  the  popular  chronology  the  giants  are  stated  to  have 
been  early  possessors  of  the  land  but  to  have  been  driven 
out  by  the  good  people  {Folk-Lore,  vol.  v.  p.  178),  Avho  pre- 
sumably held  possession  till  the  coming  of  the  Danes,  v.dio 
had  superior  knowledge,  and  were  able  to  defeat  them. 

With  regard  to  the  fairies  themselves  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  people  they  are  always  conceived 
of  as  beings  of  the  same  size  as  ordinary  mortals,  but  with 
power  to  change  their  shape  for  any  special  purpose.  They 
are  also  able  to  pass  through  such  barriers  as  doors  and 
walls,  as  one  of  the  men  explained  to  me,  "  Sure,  Sir,  they're 
like  spirits."  I  think  this  point  is  one  of  great  importance, 
as  in  the  event  of  its  being  clearly  proved  to  be  the  view 
held  by  the  Celtic  races  generally,  theories  which  have 
been  built  on  the  diminutive  stature  of  fairies  being  a  remi- 
niscence of  a  small  pre-Celtic  people  will,  at  least,  have  to 
be  re-stated. 

Prominent  in  the  fairy  creed  of  the  people  is  that  which 
was  the  central  feature  of  the  Clonmel  case,  viz.  the  belief 
in  changelings.     So  far  I  have  not  been  successful  in  dis- 
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covering  the  reason  assigned  locally  for  this  theft  of  mortals 
by  the  good  people.^  Infants  are  the  subjects  of  the 
majority  of  published  tales  of  changelings  ;  but  they  are  by 
no  means  the  only  human  beings  taken  away,  no  one  being 
really  safe.  Good-looking  people  and  people  with  kind 
hearts  are  much  sought  after,  and  mid\vives  are  also  specially 
followed  for  that  purpose.  The  reason  given  for  so  many 
persons  escaping  is  that  everyone  is  supposed  to  have  a 
friend  amongst  the  fairies  who  sees  that  no  harm  comes  to 
one. 

With  regard  to  young  children  I  have  noted  the  follow- 
ing : — The  night  that  a  child  is  born  the  husband  is  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  house,  as  the  fairies  are  watching  round 
to  take  the  infant ;  "  but  as  long  as  the  husband's  breath  is 
in  the  house  they  can  do  no  harm."  If  children  in  arms 
are  met,  they  should  be  spat  on  or  around,  to  keep  off  the 
fairies.  If  you  have  a  cross  or  peevish  child,  or  one  that 
from  being  in  good  health  becomes  sickly,  and  you  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is  a  fairy  child,  the  following  plan  may 
be  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  the  case. 
Take  lusmore  (fox-glove)  and  squeeze  the  juice  out.  Give 
the  child  three  drops  on  the  tongue,  and  three  in  each  ear. 
Then  place  it  at  the  door  of  the  house  on  a  shovel  (on 
which  it  should  be  held  by  some  one),  and  swing  it  out 
of  the  door  on  the  shovel  three  times,  saying:  "If  you're 
a  fairy  away  with  you  !"  If  it  is  a  fairy  child,  it  will  die 
that  night ;  but  if  not,  it  will  surely  begin  to  mend. 

When  you  have  passed  the  dangerous  period  of  early 
childhood,  you  are  still  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  against 
fairy  tricks.  It  is  not  safe,  for  instance,  after  dark  to  call 
anyone  by  name.  To  do  so  gives  the  fairies  power  over 
the  person  called.  Further,  at  night,  it  is  not  safe  to 
answer  a  call  until  it  has  been  repeated  three  times,  be- 

'  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  informed  by  a  v.oman  from  Drum- 
keeran  that  the  fairies  take  human  beings  because  they  think  it  will  aid  their 
salvation  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  to  have  good  Christians  amongst  them. 
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cause,  should  it  be  a  fairy  calling,  to  answer  places  one  in 
their  power.  Prairies  can  repeat  a  call  twice,  but  not  three 
times.  Again,  if  you  have  your  hair  washed,  you  must  eat 
or  drink  something  when  it  is  dry  before  you  go  to  bed,  or 
the  fairies  can  take  you  away. 

The  following  changeling  story  was  told  me  by  Mary 
Carty  of  Drumkeeran,  who  stated  that  she  had  always  heard 
it  related  as  a  fact :  — 

There  was  a  girl  living  at  Kilbride,  three  miles  from 
Drumkeeran,  and  she  went  one  day  in  harvest  to  mind  a 
baby  for  a  neighbour  who  was  out  getting  hay,  and  she  was 
there  some  time  rocking  the  child.  She  got  sick  and  cross 
that  night,  and  she  was  that  way  for  three  years.  She  used 
to  tell  the  people  to  come  to  her  at  sunset,  and  she  would 
tell  them  about  their  people  who  were  dead  ;  and  she  said 
she  could  show  them  a  certain  priest  who  had  died,  riding 
about  on  a  white  horse  ;  but  the  people  were  afraid  to  go 
and  see  the  sight.  There  was  a  little  boy  to  whom  she  took 
a  great  liking,  and  would  have  showed  him  more  than  any- 
one, only  he  was  kept  from  her.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
she  got  very  bad  and  sick  one  night,  and  said  goodbye  to 
the  people,  and  said  she  had  to  be  going  to  a  place  called 
Kilbride  near  Dublin,  that  there  was  a  redhaired  boy  to  be 
taken  and  she  had  to  be  there,  and  as  she  was  going  she 
would  tell  them  how  to  get  back  their  own.  The  mother 
was  to  go  to  a  certain  little  byre  upon  a  hill  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock  at  night,  to  cut  a  drain  round  the  byre  with 
a  black-hafted  knife,  to  get  a  lot  of  hens'  dirt  and  mix  it  up, 
and  between  twelve  and  one  to  stand  inside  the  byre  and 
throw  three  dashes  of  the  dirt  out  of  the  door;  and  Avhen 
that  was  done  she  was  to  shout.  The  mother  did  this,  and 
then  came  home  ;  and  in  the  morning  it  was  their  own 
daughter  that  got  up  and  began  to  tell  them  about  people 
who  were  dead.  She  asked  for  a  drink  ;  and  when  her 
mother  gave  it  to  her  she  forgot  all  about  the  three  years 
and  began  to  talk  as  of  yesterday  and  minding  the  child. 
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Here  is  another  changeling  story  : — 

The  Fairy  Blacksmith. 

There  was  a  poor  man  in  co.  Leitrim,  and  he  had  a  sickly 
son,  who  was  a  fine  boy  in  the  commencement  till  he  was 
about  three  years  of  age,  v.hen  he  got  ill  and  donny  ;  and 
and  they  couldn't  know  what  was  the  cause.  He  remained 
so  for  four  or  five  years  more,  and  gave  all  sorts  of  annoyance 
to  his  poor  mother  and  father,  screeching  and  screaming 
for  a  thing  to  eat  at  all  times. 

One  day  his  father  went  to  the  forge  to  get  his  loy  irons 
laid  with  the  smith.  It  happened  that  the  smith  did  one  iron 
remarkably  well,  and  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  other,  but  the 
man  never  noticed  it.  When  he  came  home  with  the  irons, 
"  Daddy,"  says  the  sickly  little  lad,  "  show  me  them  irons." 
"  What  do  you  know  about  irons  ? "  says  the  father.  He 
still  persevered  to  look  at  them ;  and  to  please  him,  his 
mother  handed  them  to  him.  The  lad  looked  at  them  : 
"  Daddy,"  says  he,  "  this  is  a  good  one,  but  that  one  is  no 
good  ;  did  he  throw  those  two  irons  on  the  ground  when  he 
did  them  ?"  "  No  "  says  the  father  ;  "  he  gave  me  this  one 
in  my  hand,  and  he  threw  the  other  one  on  the  floor."  "  The 
one  he  threw  on  the  floor,"  says  the  little  lad,  "  is  a  good 
one  :  but  the  one  he  gave  you  in  your  hand  is  cracked,  and 
nearly  broken  ;  and  that's  the  reason  he  handed  it  to  you, 
because  he  knew  it  wouldn't  sound  clear  on  the  floor.  Go 
back  with  it  now,  and  tell  him  it^s  a  bad  iron,  and  to  make 
it  better  for  you." 

The  father  went  back  again  to  the  smith  with  the  iron 
and  said  :  "  Why  did  you  give  me  a  broken  iron,  and  didn't 
do  it  right  for  me?"  "Who  told  you  that?"  says  the 
smith.  "A  small  little  child  I  have  of  my  own;  and  he  said 
that  because  it  was  bad  you  handed  it  into  my  hand,  and 
the  good  one  you  threw  on  the  floor  to  me." 

"Who  told  you  that?  "  says  the  smith. 

VOL.  VII.  N 
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"  Isn't  it  the  case?"  says  he. 

"  Well,"  says  the  smith,  "whoever  told  you  that  is  as  good 
a  blacksmith  as  I  am,  and  if  I  knew  who  told  you,  I  would 
give  you  five  pounds;  because  it  is  a  league  among  all 
blacksmiths." 

Says  the  man  :   "  It's  a  sickly  little  child  of  my  own." 

"Well,  if  he  is,"  says  the  smith,  "he's  as  good  a  black- 
smith as  me." 

So  the  man  was  not  thankful  to  him  to  say  his  child 
would  be  a  fairy. 

"  Well,"  says  the  smith,  "  stop  here  till  it  bees  dark,  and 
surely  your  wife  will  begin  to  scold  you  for  stopping  out  so 
late.  Tell  them  you  could  be  home  half-an-hour  sooner,  or 
an  hour,  but  that  you  were  surprised  looking  at  the  fort 
above  the  house  on  fire,  and  that  it's  all  consumed." 

So  he  went  home  :  and  the  wife  began  :  "  What  kept  you 
out  so  late  ?  You  have  your  whole  day  spent  with  them  two 
irons  now."  "  I  could  be  home  sooner,"  says  he  ;  "  but  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  fort  on  fire,  and  now  it's  all  con- 
sumed.    I  stood  an  hour  looking  at  it." 

"  My  word  !  "  says  the  lad  in  the  cradle,  "  my  bellows 

and  tools  are  all  burnt,"  and  out  with  him,  and  he  never 

came  back. 

Barney  Whelax,  Driney. 

If  the  fairies  have  a  man  carried  away,  he  can  be  recovered, 
if  seen,  by  a  compound  of  strong  urine  and  hens'  excrement 
being  thrown  over  him.  The  excrement  of  hens  is  said  to 
be  particularly  efficacious  in  dispelling  fairy  enchantments. 
The  reason  given  is  that  these  birds  belonged  to  the  Danes, 
who  were  able  to  beat  the  fairies.  The  people  also  say 
that  when  the  Danes  quitted  Ireland  they  left  the  hens 
behind  to  be  an  annoyance  to  any  people  who  should 
inhabit  the  country.  This  character  they  fully  maintain 
according  to  popular  tradition,  which  asserts  that  if  hens 
are  left  alone  in   a  house,  they  will   always   endeavour  to 
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scratch  straw,  &c.,  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  burn  it  down, 
and  in  many  other  ways,  such  as  picking  off  the  thatch, 
they  make  themselves  a  nuisance.  Hens  when  asleep 
droop  their  wings,  and  it  is  a  common  saying,  "  They  are 
off  to  Denmark." 

The  following  legend  connected  with  the  townland  of 
Aghnahoo  (field  of  the  cave),  in  the  parish  of  Kiltubbrid, 
again  brings  the  Danes  before  us,  but  would  at  the  same 
time  seem  to  connect  them  with  the  fairies.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  these 
legends  of  the  Danes  are  the  result  of  their  being  con- 
fused in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann. 

A  Legend  of  Aghnahoo. 

There  was  an  Irishman  who  lived  in  Aghnahoo,  in  the 
CO.  Leitrim,  and  he  went  to  Denmark  to  look  for  employ- 
ment. He  went  into  a  house  in  which  lived  an  old  ancient 
Dane,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  fighting  against 
King  Brian  Borroo.  The  old  Dane  W'as  blind,  and  when 
he  heard  the  man  asking  employment  he  says  :  "  Are  you 
an  Irishman?" 

"  I  am,"  says  he. 

"What  part  of  Ireland  did  you  live  in?" 

"  I  lived  in  co.  Leitrim." 

"  In  what  place  ?  "  says  the  Dane. 

"  In  the  townland  of  Aghnahoo." 

"  Come  up,"  says  he,  ''  till  I  shake  hands  with  you,  for 
I'm  happy  to  see  you  or  any  man  from  Ireland." 

"  Don't  give  your  hand,"  says  the  girl  who  was  taking 
care  of  the  old  man,  "  for  if  you  do  he'll  hurt  you."  There 
was  a  covv^'s  hough  on  the  floor,  the  meat  was  gone,  and 
there  was  nothing  but  the  bone.  The  Irishman  takes  it  up 
and  hands  it  to  the  Dane  for  his  hand,  and  the  old  man 
gave  it  such  a  warm  squeeze  that  he  smashed   the  bone. 

N  2 
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"Did  I  hurt  you?"  says  the  Dane.  "No,"  says  he,  "though 
you  gave  me  a  very  warm  squeeze."  "  I  see,"  says  the 
blind  man,  "that  vou're  a  verv  courasreous  man,  and  if 
you'd  be  so  good  as  to  go  back  to  your  own  place  in  that 
land  you'll  hnd  a  fort."  "  I  know  it  well,"  says  the  lad. 
Says  the  Dane:  "When  you  go,  kill  a  calf  or  sheep,  or 
some  animal,  and  when  you  take  the  skin  off  drag  it  round 
the  little  rock  two  or  three  times,  and  there'll  come  out  a 
greyhound  to  you  to  eat  the  carcase.  Strike  her  with  this 
ball" — giving  him  a  ball — "and  if  you  don't  strike  her  with 
it  she'll  be  apt  to  tear  you.  The  greyhound  will  run  in 
when  you  hit  her,  and  there'll  come  out  a  beautiful  lady  to 
you.  She'll  ask  you  :  '  Wlio  gave  you  the  ball  you  hit  me 
with?'  and  you'll  say:  'I  was  in  Denmark  and  an  old 
Dane  told  me  to  come  here  and  you'd  give  me  the  white 
rabbit  that's  in  the  press,  and  he  gave  me  that  ball  to  hit 
you  with.'  " 

The  man  did  this  ;  and  when  she  came  out,  he  told  her 
as  the  old  Dane  had  said.  Then  she  said  :  "  I  know  well, 
for  he  is  my  father.  Come  in  now,  and  I  will  send  the  rabbit 
to  him."  So  when  he  went  into  the  rock  it  was  a  beautiful 
castle  inside ;  and  he  saw  plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
he  was  wishing  to  have  if  he  could.  She  asked  him  how 
her  father  was ;  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  much,  but  that 
he  was  still  alive^  rocking  in  the  cradle,  and  he  blind,  as  he 
believed,  with  age.  "Dear  me,"  says  she,  "it's  many  a  long 
year  since  he  left  me  here,  and  I  never  got  any  account  from 
him  before.  I  must  obey  his  orders,  although  that  rabbit  is 
a  great  favourite  of  mine." 

So  she  gave  him  the  rabbit ;  and  he  set  off  with  it  to  the 
old  Dane ;  and  when  he  came  to  him  the  old  man  asked 
him:  "Did  you  come  from  Ireland?  Did  you  do  what  I  told 
you,  or  did  you  see  my  daughter?  "  "  I  did,"  says  he.  "  I 
hope  she  sent  me  the  white  rabbit."  "  She  did  ;  here  it  is 
in  this  cage." 

The   Dane  opened   the   cage,  and   took  the  rabbit,   and 
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ordered  the  cook  to  kill  it  for  dinner.  The  cook  did  so,  and 
cooked  it  for  the  old  Dane,  and  when  he  ate  and  drank 
plenty  of  the  rabbit  and  broth,  he  says  to  the  Irishman  :  "  I 
promised  to  pay  you  well  when  you'd  return  w  ith  the  white 
rabbit."  "Well,  you  did,"  says  the  Irishman;  "and  I  hope 
you'll  keep  your  word." 

"  Come,"  he  says,  "  and  take  this  piece  of  rabbit  vou 
brought  me."  The  Irishman  took  the  leg  of  the  rabbit;  and 
when  he  ate  it  he  was  in  great  surprise ;  for  he  saw  all  his 
own  country  beyant  in  Ireland ;  it  was  as  plain  to  him  as  if 
he  was  walking  round  every  place  he  saw.  He  saw  the 
rocks  of  Aghnahoo  and  all  the  pots  and  crocks  of  gold  hid 
down  at  the  butt  of  every  bush  that  was  in  it. 

"  Are  you  well  paid  ?  "  says  the  Dane. 

"  I  am,"  says  he,  "and  overpaid,  and  I  am  thankful  to  you, 
for  I'll  never  be  a  poor  man  when  I  go  home." 

"  Now,"  says  the  Dane,  "  take  a  sup  of  the  soup  and 
you'll  see  more." 

The  Irishman  was  so  greedy  to  see  more,  he  drank  the 
spoonful  of  soup,  and  every  hate  ever  he  saw  vanished  from 
his  eyes;  and  he  never  saw  either  money  or  bushes,  and  he 
could  never  find  where  the  gold  was  hid. 

The  people  still  believe  that  if  they  can  get  a  white  rabbit, 

and  kill  and  eat  it,  they  will  be  able  to  see  where  the  gold 

lies  hid. 

Barney  Whelax,  Ddney. 

There  is  one  side  of  the  fairy  character  on  which  all  the 
peasants  are  agreed  ;  and  that  is  their  hatred  of  dirt  and 
untidiness.  Fairies  have  a  particular  aversion  to  the  water 
in  which  feet  are  washed.  This  should  therefore  be  care- 
fully run  out  of  the  tub,  and  on  no  account  thrown  out  of 
the  door,  for  fear  it  might  fall  on  any  of  them  coming  in. 
No  dirty  water  may  be  thrown  out  after  sundown ;  but  if 
it  is  thrown  cut  it  is  necessary  to  call :  "  Huga  leat,  huga 
leat,  uisge  salach  ! "  Similarly  it  is  forbidden  to  throw  ash 
out  after  dark. 
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The  kitchen  must  always  be  cleaned  up  before  being  left 
at  night,  the  fire  raked,  and  a  gallon  of  fresh  water  left  for 
the  good  people.  There  are  several  tales  told  of  the  penalty- 
paid  for  neglecting  this  duty.     Here  is  one  : — 

Ketty  Cassidy  lived  in  Aughrim.  One  day  her  husband 
went  to  the  fair,  and  there  was  no  one  left  at  home  but 
herself.  In  the  night,  when  she  was  in  bed,  there  came  in 
the  full  of  the  house  of  women,  as  she  thought,  and  one  of 
them  got  sick  in  the  corner,  and  when  the  baby  was  born 
they  went  to  look  for  clean  water,  but  they  had  none  to 
get,  she  had  ne'er  a  drop  in  the  house.  One  of  them  says: 
"What'll  we  do  to  wash  the  baby?"  and  they  said:  "What 
will  we  do  but  wash  it  in  the  churn  that  the  buttermilk  is 
in;  and  when  she  rises  in  the  morning  she'll  know  the  odds 
of  not  leaving  clean  water  within  ;  and  when  she  drinks  it 
she'll  find  it  worse." 

Ketty   was   looking  on  at  all,  and   in   the   morning  she 

ran  home  to  her  father's  house,  and  she  told  them   what 

happened.     Her  mother  told  her  to  go  home,  and  to  throw 

out  the  buttermilk,  and  to  wash  the  churn,  and  not  leave 

the  track   of  milk   on   it,  and   never  again   to   be   without 

leaving  clean  water  in  the  house.     From  that  night  out  she 

never  found  one  of  them  in  it  again. 

Anne  Whei.an. 

The  fairies  are  a  quarrelsome  lot ;  in  fact  to  this  the 
safety  of  human  beings  from  their  Aviles  is  sometimes  due, 
since  it  is  asserted  that  whenever  a  band  of  them  is  en- 
deavouring to  capture  a  mortal,  another  band  will  generally 
try  and  thwart  their  rivals.  The  fiat  bottom  known  as 
Beirne's  rock  on  the  northern  side  of  Leitrim  townland, 
Kiltubbrid  parish,  used  in  the  olden  time  to  be  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  for  the  good  people,  and  great  fights  used 
to  take  place  there,  the  parties  fighting  all  the  way  up 
the  lonesome  valley  which  lies  between  the  townlands  of 
Lisdrumacrone  and  Corglass.  On  Lisdrumacrone  there 
was    a    house,    now    pulled    down,   where    lived    a    widow 
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woman  and  her  young  children.     One  night  there  was  a 

great  fight  all  up  the  hill  between  two  bands  of  fairies, 

and  the  house  coming  in  their  way,  they  burst  in  at  the 

back  door  and  out  at  the  front,  fio-htinp;  througrh  the  house. 

The  woman  was  naturally  greatly  alarmed,  and  ran  at  once 

up  to  the  room  to  see  were  her  children  safe.     She  found 

them  quietly  asleep,  and  in  the  morning  all  the  doors  were 

shut  again.     Some  of  the  people  say  that  she  found  a  head 

under  the  bed,  and  that  was  the  only  evidence  of  the  fight 

to  be  seen. 

Michael  Lynch. 

Many  tales  connect  the  fairies  with  the  forts  or  round 
earthworks,  and  exhibit  them  as  carrying  on  therein  the 
details  of  everyday  life  : — 

There  were  two  neighbours,  one  a  cooper  and  the  other 
a  farmer.  They  Avent  out  one  day  to  plough ;  and  the 
field  they  went  to  plough  in  ran  up  to  a  fort.  They  were 
ploughing  some  time,  about  an  hour  or  so ;  and  they  heard 
the  noise  of  churning  in  the  fort,  but  they  could  not  tell 
where  the  noise  came  from.  They  ploughed  on  for  a  bit, 
but  every  time  they  came  up  to  the  fort  they  heard  the 
sound  of  the  churning.  It  stopped  after  a  little  ;  and  when 
they  had  gone  down  the  hill  and  up  again,  there  was  a 
table  there,  and  the  churn  staff,  with  the  dash  off  it,  left  out 
to  be  mended,  with  cooper's  tools  laid  by.  The  cooper 
says:  "Here's  a  job  for  me;  you  can  plough  till  I  get  it 
mended  for  them."  He  set  to  work,  and  put  the  dash  on 
the  staff  for  them,  and  left  it  on  the  table,  and  went  off  to 
the  other  man  to  plough ;  and  when  they  came  back,  the 
dash,  tabic,  and  tools  were  all  gone.  The  sound  of  the 
churning  went  on  again  for  sometime  after,  and  then  it 
stopped,  and  a  table  was  left  out  with  oatcake  and  butter. 
The  cooper  invited  the  other  to  take  some,  but  he  wouldn't, 
and  said  it  was  not  right.  He  went  over  and  took  some, 
and  satisfied  himself,  and  then  v,-cnt  off  to  his  plough  again, 
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and  when  they  came  back  tlic  table  and  oatcake  were  gone. 
When  they  had  their  ploughing  and  work  finished  for  that 
day,  they  had  to  cross  a  little  stream  going  home.  They 
went  riding  their  horses  home,  and  the  cooper  w^ent  first 
and  crossed  the  stream,  but  the  horse  of  his  neighbour,  who 
was  following  him,  shied  when  he  was  crossing  and  threw 
him,  and  broke  his  neck.  It  was  said  that  the  fairies  were 
angry  with  him,  because  he  would  not  take  the  food  they 
offered  him, 

Edward  McVittie,  Cootehill,  co.  Cavan. 

I  have  referred  to  the  power  of  the  fairies  to  change 
themselves  into  any  form  they  please.  The  following  story 
of  the  "Fairy  Midwife"  type  was  told  me  to  illustrate  this  : 

Nurse  Tinder  was  out  one  day  with  girls  tying  oats,  when 
there  came  a  big  yellow  frog  in  her  way.  She  gave  the 
frog  a  tip  of  her  toe,  and  said :  "  That  you  mayn't  be 
delivered  of  your  burden  till  I'm  at  the  delivery  of  you." 
Afterwards  in  a  while,  as  she  was  going  to  bed,  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door;  and  there  was  a  fine  horseman  on  a 
great  steed,  as  she  thought,  a  red-haired  man.  He  told  her 
to  come  away  with  him  quick,  for  his  mistress  was  in  her 
confinement  and  wanted  her.  She  said :  "  Where  are  you 
bringing  me  to  ?  "  and  he  said  it  made  no  matter,  but  to 
come  on  quick.  So  she  got  up  behind  him  on  the  beast ; 
and  she  says :  "  Will  you  leave  me  back  again,  for  I  won't 
know  where  to  go?"  "Oh  yes,"  says  he  "you'll  be  let 
back."  So  with  that,  as  they  were  going  on  near  the 
castle,  as  she  thought,  the  red-haired  man  says  to  her  : 
"  Neither  eat  nor  drink  anything  when  you  go  in  here,  nor 
take  anything.  She'll  offer  you  money,  but  do  not  take  it ; 
but  ask  her  to  cure  your  daughter  that's  a  cripple  at  home. 
And  do  not,"  says  he,  "  mention  God's  name,  for  if  vou  do 
you  will  have  further  to  go  with  the  castle." 

When  the  baby  was  born,  it  was  a  man-child ;  and  they 
were  overjoyed,  the  father  and  mother;    and  he  came  in 
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like  a  lord  dressed  with  orokl  buttons  and  all  thinsfs  fitting- 
for  a  lord;  and  they  brought  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
returned  her  many  thanks.  She  thanked  them,  and  said 
she  was  only  after  her  supper,  and  couldn't  eat  or  drink 
anything.  "  Well,''  says  the  mistress,  "  how  much  money 
will  recompense  you  for  your  trouble  when  you'll  neither 
eat  nor  drink."  "  None,  at  all,  I'll  take  neither  money  or 
any  payment ;  but  I  have  a  poor  lame  daughter  at  home ; 
and  if  you  can  cure  her  I'll  be  for  ever  obliged  to  you." 

The  lady  went  in  a  great  maze  and  paused  for  a  while. 
"Nevertheless,"  then  said  she,  "when  you  won't  take  money 
I'll  do  what  you  ask  me.  When  you  go  home,  look  in  your 
daughter's  hough,  behind,  and  you'll  get  a  big  needle  stuck 
in  it.  One  night  I  was  airing  my  baby's  clothes  to  the  fire, 
and  she  annoyed  me  very  much,  for  she  blew  the  dust  off 
the  fire  and  destroyed  my  baby's  clothes,  and  for  that  reason 
I  did  it  to  her.  Little  you  thought,"  says  she,  "the  day  you 
gave  the  frog  the  tip  of  your  toe,  and  wished  it  not  to  be 
delivered  till  you  were  there,  that  I  was  that  frog;  and  that's 
the  reason  you  were  brought  here  to-night." 

It  was  well  for  her  poor  daughter;  for  she'd  never  have 
got  better,  only  her  mother  went  that  journey.  She  w^as 
left  back  home  then,  and  took  the  needle  out  of  her 
daughter's  hough ;  and  the  girl  was  supple  and  happy  for 
ever  after. 

For  the  reason  above  given  frogs  should  never  be  ill- 
treated.     One  does  not  know  who  or  what  may  be  in  that 

shape. 

Anne  Whelan,  Driney. 


Tlie  Carrageen  in  Agliacashlatin. 

There  is  a  fort  in  Aghacashlaun  townland  called  the  Cor- 
argeen.     It  is  on  a  little  rising  ground,  and  is  surrounded  by 

bushes.     Near  this  fort  lived  Frank .     One  night  as  he 

was  going  to  bed  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door ;  and  on  his 
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wife  opening  it  she  saw  a  little  lad  outside,  who  asked  her 

for  the  loan  of  a  hatchet  and  auger.     She  gave  them  to  the 

lad,  and  shut  the  door.     Some  time  after  her  husband  asked 

her,  did  she  know  who  the  boy  was?    "I  do  not,"  says  she, 

'•'but  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  neighbours'  boys."     "I  hope 

they'll  return  the  hatchet,"  says  Frank.     A  fortnight  went 

by,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  hatchet  and  auger,  and 

Frank  began  to  be  impatient.     One  night  he  wanted  the 

hatchet  for  something  and  swore  aloud  that  he'd  never  lend 

his  things  to  anybody  again.      As  he  was  speaking  there 

came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  when  they  opened  it  there  lay 

the  hatchet  and  auger  on  the  ground,  but  not  a  soul  was  to 

be  seen.     Next  day  Frank's  eldest  child  slipped,  in  lifting 

the  kettle  off  the  fire,  and  fell  down,  and  was  so  badly  burnt 

that  she  died.     He  was  then  fully  persuaded  that  the  things 

were  borrowed  by  the  good  people  from  the  fort  near  the 

house  to  make  the  child's  coffin,  and  "Dear  knows,"  said  he, 

"  if  I  hadn't  sworn  at  them,  may  be  they'd  have  used  them 

for   something  else."     He  did  not  live  very  long  himself 

afterwards  either. 

Michael  Lynch. 

In  addition  I  have  noted  the  following: — 

No  mention  should  be  made  of  fairies  on  Mondays  or 
Thursdays.  If  you  do  mention  them  on  those  days  vou 
should  say :  "  My  back  to  them  and  my  face  from  them." 

If  an  oat-cake  be  baked  and  left  for  the  next  day  it 
should  have  a  piece  broken  out  of  it,  and  should  not  re- 
main whole,  because  if  the  fairies  came  in  the  night  and 
saw  a  whole  cake  they  would  surely  take  it,  but  they 
would  not  touch  a  broken  one,  "  or  take  your  leavings."  ^ 
This  has  now  come  to  be  applied  to  all  cakes.  Many  of 
the  old  people  used  to  leave  potatoes  ready  cooked  and 

'  The  story  of  the  "  Horned  Hags  "  in  Mr.  O'Faherty's  Siamsa  art  ghimh- 
ridk  is  told  to  account  for  this  breaking  of  the  cakes. 
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pieces  of  bread  for  them  of  a  night.  In  the  morning  these 
were  given  to  the  fowls  and  never  eaten  by  the  people  of 
the  house,  because  since  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual  part 
of  the  food  that  is  taken,  it  would  not  be  knovrn  whether 
the  fairies  had  touched  it. 

If  milk  be  spilt  no  annoyance  should  be  expressed,  but 
you  should  say  :  "  There's  a  dry  heart  waiting  for  it,"  since 
the  Good  People  may  have  been  Avanting  it,  and  caused  it 
to  be  spilt. 

Should  one  come  out  of  a  house  at  night  whilst  eating,  a 
portion  should  be  thrown  on  the  ground  for  the  fairies. 

I  have  referred  above  to  the  belief  of  the  peasantry  that 
the  fairies  are  also  inhabitants  of  the  water  as  well  as  of 
the  land.  There  are  several  local  legends  connected  with 
Lough  Allen  which  represent  it  as  peopled  by  beings  of  a 
fairy  nature.     The  following  is  one  of  these  : — 

Legend  of  Loiigh  Allen. 

There  was  a  gentleman  one  time  fishing  on  Lough  Allen, 
himself  and  his  boy.  The  lake  was  pure  calm,  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  he  looked  out  before  him,  and  he 
saw  a  great  wave  rising.  As  the  wave  was  getting  near 
them  it  was  getting  bigger  and  bigger;  and  they  were 
greatly  alarmed,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The 
ofentleman  in  his  trouble  and  fear  took  a  dart  he  had  in  the 
boat  and  flung  it  with  might  and  main  at  the  giant  wave. 
No  sooner  nor  he  did  the  lake  became  as  calm  as  a  bog- 
hole.  The  gentleman  found  himself  greatly  fatigued,  and 
struck  for  the  shore,  and  as  he  landed  on  the  shore  he 
found  he  was  hardly  able  to  walk ;  so  when  he  came  to  his 
own  house  that  was  over  the  lake  on  the  hill,  his  mother 
asked  him  was  he  ill?  and  he  said  not,  but  that  he  was 
very  fatigued,  and  that  he'd  go  to  bed  for  a  while  ;  "  and  if 
anybody  comes  in  enquiring  for  me,  tell  them  I'm  out ; "  for 
he  wanted  to  rest. 
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He  wasn't  very  long  in  bed  when  a  young  woman  who 
wasn't  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  in,  and  asked 
the  woman  of  the  house  where  was  her  son  ;  and  she  said 
he  was  out.  "  Oh,  no,"  says  she,  "  for  he's  in  his  bed." 
"  He  is  not,"  says  the  mother.  "  Indeed  he  is,"  says  the 
young  woman;  and  she  says,  "if  you  please  tell  him  to  get 
up,  for  that  I  want  him,  for  I  cannot  go  back  without  him." 
So  the  old  woman  went  up  and  wakened  her  son,  and  he 
came  down  and  asked  the  young  woman  what  did  she 
want. 

She  says:  "Weren't  you  out  fishing  to-day  on  the  lake? 
Do  you  remember  the  dart  you  flung  at  the  big  wave  ?" 

"  I  do,"  says  he. 

"  That's  in  my  mistress's  forehead,"  says  she,  "  and 
nobody  can  take  it  out  but  your  two  hands;  and  if  you  do 
not  come  she  will  die  before  the  sun  sets,  for  nothing  can 
take  it  out  of  her  head  but  you  ;  and  if  you  come  I  promise 
to  see  you  all  right,  safe  and  sound,  back  to  your  own 
home.     I  promise  that  on  my  knees,"  says  she. 

So  the  gentleman  set  off ;  and  he  travelled  on,  and  he 
never  saw  a  lake  till  he  came  back  again,  but  he  went  on 
a  beautiful  road  the  whole  way  till  he  came  to  a  palace  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  His  mother  never  left  from  the  door 
till  she  saw  them  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

As  he  entered  the  great  hall  he  saw  the  queen  sitting  on 
her  throne,  and  the  dart  in  her  forehead  ;  and  she  welcomed 
him  beneath  the  lake.  She  says :  "  You  remember  you 
were  fishing  to-day  ?  You  remember  the  giant  wave  that 
came  to  wreck  your  small  boat?"'  "  I  do,"  says  the  gentle- 
man. "Well,  that  wave  was  me,"  says  she,  "for  I  fell  in 
love  with  you  and  thought  I  would  have  you  in  this  happy 
home  with  me,  and  be  my  prince  and  lover  for  ever  and  a 
day ;  and  when  you  saw  the  wave  coming  you  were  so 
frightened  that  you  flung  the  dart  with  rage  and  might  at 
it,  and  that  dart  sank  in  my  forehead  as  you  plainly  see  ;  and 
nothing  can  take  it  out  but  your  own  two  hands,  but  be  sure 
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to  bring  it  at  the  first  pluck,  for  you  will  not  get  the  second, 
for  I  -will  die  before  the  sun  sets  if  you  don't  bring  it  at  the 
first  pluck." 

So  he  grasped  the  dart  tightly,  and  swept  it  at  the  first 
pluck  from  her  forehead. 

"  Now,"  she  says,  "  leave  your  hand  on  the  wound,  and 
it  shall  not  bleed,  and  never  shall  there  be  a  mark  on  it;" 
and  he  did  so. 

"What  is  your  request?"  says  she. 

"  Nothing,"  says  he. 

"  You  must  have  some  request,"  says  she.  "  Do  you 
require  gold?"     "  No,"  he  says. 

"  Well,  you  must  have  some  request  and  name  it." 

"  All  the  request  I'll  ask  of  you  is  that  anybody  of  my 
name,  if  they  sailed  across  the  lake  in  a  washing  tub,  would 
not  be  drowned."  So  it  was  granted,  and  the  queen 
reached  him  her  jewelled  hand,  and  bid  him  adieu,  and 
told  the  woman  to  leave  him  high  and  dry  at  his  own  home  ; 
and  so  she  did. 

Ever  since,   while  the  name  of  him  was  to  be  had,  he 
could  sail  in  a  pigin,  and  that  was  less  nor  a  washing  tub, 
and  be  safe. 
William  Kinsey  from  Tom  Kilroy  of  Glan,  by  the  shore  of  the  lough. 

Another  story  told  of  this  lake  is  of  Taylor  McAnifT,  who 
was  one  day  taking  potatoes  across  in  a  boat,  when  a 
woman  put  up  her  head  and  told  him  not  to  go  that  way 
anymore  with  his  potatoes,  for  that  they  were  dirtying  the 
clothes  she  had  on  her  lines ;  and  if  he  didn't  take  another 
route  he'd  mind  it ;   and  you  may  be  sure  he  did. 

Bewitched  Butter. 

I  have  already  given  {Folk-Lore,  vol.  iv.,  p.  180,  and 
vol.  v.,  p.  184)  several  tales  relative  to  the  superstition 
that  persons  by  aid  of  witchcraft  can  take  the  butter  from 
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their  neighbours'  milk.  I  have  obtained  the  following 
additional  notes  under  this  head  from  John  Ford  of  Kilclare 
townland,  Kiltubbrid  parish  : — 

One  day  a  woman  came  to  a  house  where  churning  was 
going  on,  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  It  was  given 
her  ;  and  as  she  was  leaving  she  took  a  handful  of  salt 
from  a  plate  on  the  table,  where  it  stood  ready  to  salt  the 
butter,  and  went  away  on  her  knees  from  the  door,  dropping 
a  pinch  of  salt  in  each  cow-track,  and  uttering  a  cry  as  she 
went.  The  people  of  the  house  lost  their  butter  during 
that  year.  To  get  it  back  they  asked  a  man  of  the  place 
who  had  a  charm,  to  come.  He  put  a  wooden  trencher  on 
a  stone  in  the  dairy,  and  began  to  churn.  No  butter  came. 
He  did  this  three  times,  and  on  the  third  time  none  came, 
but  when  he  entered  the  dairy,  there  were  three  small  rolls 
(jf  butter  about  one  inch  long  on  the  trencher.  These  he 
put  in  the  churn,  and  went  on  churning  ;  and  from  that  out 
the  butter  was  returned  to  the  house. 

It  is  usual  to  refuse  a  light,  even  for  a  pipe,  or  even  to 
give  away  anything  out  of  a  house,  where  churning  is 
going  on. 

Should  a  man  wish  to  take  away  butter  from  a  neigh- 
bour, let  him  borrow  his  churn  on  May  Day,  throw  a  silver 
piece  into  the  bottom  of  the  churn,  and  churn.  Then,  on 
returning  the  churn,  its  owner  will  get  no  butter  from  it 
that  year;  but  his  butter  will  go  to  him  who  borrowed  the 
churn. 

St.  Martins  Day,  nth  November. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  custom  in  the  district  on  St. 
Martin's  Day  to  kill  some  animal  in  his  honour. 

The  actual  practice  varies  slightly.  In  one  case,  a  hen 
is  killed,  and  the  blood  allowed  to  drip  in  the  four  corners 
of  the  kitchen.  In  another,  it  is  sprinkled  round  the  room, 
while  out  Drumkeeran-way  the  blood  is  simply  spilt  any- 
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where  and  covered  up  with  turf-mould,  or  any  other  avail- 
able dust.  The  beast  killed  may  be  of  any  species,  fowl, 
duck,  goose,  or  even  a  kid  ;  very  rarely  more  valuable 
animals  have  been  slain.  A  story  is  current  of  a  man  who, 
having  nothing  else,  killed  his  only  cow  in  honour  of  the 
saint,  who  rewarded  him  by  increasing  his  riches  in  the 
following  year,  so  that  when  St.  Martin's  Day  came  round 
again,  he  was  the  possessor  of  many  beasts.  Then  in  his 
plenty,  he  grudged  even  a  fowl,  and  by  the  following  nth 
November  was  as  poor  as  ever  he  was. 

In  killing  the  victim  they  take  it  in  their  hands  and  slay 
it,  saying :  "  I  kill  this  [hen]  in  honour  of  St.  Martin." 
The  animal  or  bird  so  killed  is  always  eaten  by  the  family. 

In  this  same  connection  it  may  be  noted  tha.t  when  a 
family  take  possession  of  a  house  for  the  first  time,  a  feast 
is  given,  and  a  hen  (or  something)  is  killed,  and  the  blood 
sprinkled  about  for  luck. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  honouring 
of  St.  Martin  is  an  ancient  practice,  or  whether  it  is  a  late 
explanation  of  a  Samhain  custom — kept  on  old  All  Souls' 
Day. 

Birth. 

The  first  water  in  which  a  child  is  washed  should  be 
burnt,  or  any  water  used  by  the  nurse. 

A  man  is  not  allowed  to  take  fire  from  a  house  where  a 
woman  is  sick. 

It  is  considered  lucky  for  the  woman  to  have  something 
on  belonging   to  the  husband,  as  a  necktie,  &c. 

Some  women  wear  a  cord,  called  St.  Francis'  Cord,  round 
the  waist,  since  no  one  would  die  in  childbed  who  wore 
one. 

A  little  bottle  of  holywater  is  hung  up  on  the  bed ;  the 
water  is  to  be  thrown  over  the  room  either  by  the  husband 
or  some  woman  whose  last  birth  was  a  boy. 
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A  child,  as  soon  as  possible  after  birth,  is  turned  three 
times  over,  "  In  the  Name,  &c." 

A  woman  cannot  be  delivered  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
room,  such  as  a  press,  which  is  locked. 

If  the  umbilical  cord,  when  it  dries  on  a  child,  fall  to  the 
ground,  the  child  will  suffer  from  incontinence  of  urine. 
This  may  be  cured  by  boiling  a  shrew-mouse  in  milk  and 
giving  the  milk  to  the  child  to  drink. 

(The  foregoing  were  communicated  to  me  by  a  nurse 
who  had  noticed  them  in  the  course  of  her  work  amongst 
the  people  in  the  parish  of  Kiltoghert.) 

The  following  are  contributed  by  Mary  Carty  of  Drum- 
keeran  : — 

If  a  woman  about  to  become  a  mother  sees  a  hare,  the 
child  will  have  a  hare-lip,  unless  the  woman  immediately 
tear  her  petticoat.  If  she  be  accompanied  by  a  man,  and 
he  can  catch  the  hare  and  cut  off  its  "  scutty  "  (tail)  all  will 
be  well. 

A  cradle  fnusf  be  borrowed  for  the  first  child  after 
marriagfe. 


Alarr/^^e. 

After  marriage  the  bride  seldom  goes  home  with  her 
husband  the  same  day,  but  often  remains  in  her  father's 
house  for  a  week  or  more.  Then  the  groomsman  goes  for 
her,  and  brings  her  to  her  new  home ;  and  once  there  she 
may  not  return  to  her  father's  house  for  a  whole  month,  or 
she  will  have  bad  luck. 

The  bride  is  given  away  by  the  groomsman,  and  not 
by  her  father ;  and  the  parents  seldom  go  to  the  church 
or  chapel. 

The  fortune  a  man  gets  with  his  wife  goes  to  form  a 
wedding  dower  for  his  sister  (if  he  has  one),  and  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  necessarily  the  property  of  the  newly-married 
couple. 
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Death. 

When  a  corpse  is  in  a  house,  the  clocks  should  be  stopped 
and  looking-glasses  turned.  If  a  cat  or  dog  cross  a  corpse 
when  it  is  laid  out,  the  animal  must  be  killed. 

The  water,  towel,  soap,  etc.,  used  for  washing  a  dead  body 
are  always  thrown  at  the  foot  of  some  bush,  and  pushed  in 
beneath  it,  so  that  they  may  rot  away  and  not  be  used. 

It  is  considered  unlucky  for  a  person  to  die  on  feathers. 
When,  therefore,  one  is  dying,  he  is  lifted  off  on  to  a  small 
straw  bed.  This  after  death  used  to  be  taken  up  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  and  set  on  fire  (apparently  at  night) ;  and  the  neigh- 
bours would  then  know  that  a  death  had  taken  place.  A 
funeral  is  always  taken  by  the  longest  possible  road  to  the 
graveyard. 

Cures ^  &c. 

For  a  pain  in  the  back. — Take  the  butt  of  a  candle  used 
at  a  wake,  light  it,  and  pass  it  three  times  round  you. 

For  epilepsy. — Take  a  crooked  sixpence,  a  harrow-pin,  a 
shirt  (or  shift),  a  hank  of  yarn  ;  cut  a  little  from  the  top  of 
each  finger  and  thumb,  and  the  tops  of  the  hair,  and  bury 
the  whole  under  the  spot  where  the  sufferer  fell;  and  he  will 
never  be  afflicted  again. 

For  ringivorm. — Immediately  a  child  is  born,  if  a  worm  be 
placed  in  its  hand  it  will  have  the  power  to  cure  ringworm. 
(This  applies  to  any  child ;  it  is  only  the  seventh  son  who 
can  cure  evil).  In  the  cure  for  ringworm,  a  cake  is  made, 
unknown  to  the  person  afflicted,  and  given  him  to  eat  in 
three  bites.  A  plaster  is  also  made  of  hen's  excrement,  the 
bark  of  ash  (?)  and  tobacco  ;  and  the  cure  must  be  done  on 
Monday  or  Thursday. 

To  prevent  fever  from  spreading. — All  the  fires  on  the 
townland,  and  the  two  adjoining  (one  on  each  side),  would 
be  put  out.  Then  the  men  of  the  three  townlands  would 
come  to   one   house,   and   get   two  large   blocks   of  wood. 
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One  would  be  set  in  the  ground,  and  the  other  one,  fitted 
with  two  handles,  placed  on  top  of  it.  The  men  would 
then  draw  the  upper  block  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  lower  until  fire  Avas  produced  by  friction,  and  from  this 
the  fires  would  be  lighted  again.  This  would  prevent  the 
fever  from  spreading. 

John  Ford,  of  Kiklare,  whose  informant  was  an  old  woman. 

Against  witchcraft  on  May  morning. — The  first  smoke 

from  a  chimney  on   May  morning  is  apt   to  be   used  by 

witches  for  bringing  bad  luck  on  a  house.     This  may  be 

guarded  against  in  the  following  way  : — On  May  eve,  get 

a  bunch  of  rowan  leaves,  and  tie  it  up  the  chimney  to  dry, 

then   on   May   morn,   light   this,   and   let   that   be   the   first 

smoke  to  go  out  of  the  chimney  ;    for  the  witches  can  do 

nothing  with  it. 

Fr.\ncis  Whel.\n,  Driney. 

Miscetlanea. 

Second  marriage. — If  a  widower  remarries,  the  second 
wife  may  not  be  brought,  on  entering  her  new  home  for 
the  first  time,  through  the  doorway  by  which  the  first  was 
carried  out ;  for  if  the  door  be  opened  then,  the  spirit  of  the 
first  wife  must  go  out,  and  will  meet  the  second  wife  and 
do  her  some  harm.  She  must  therefore  be  brought  in 
through  the  other  door  of  the  house,  or  through  the  Avindow. 
The  dead  woman's  spirit  will  then  continue  in  the  house, 
and  do  no  harm  to  the  new  comer. 

Hair  cuttings. — The  Drumkeeran  folk  say  that  all  cut- 
tings from  one's  hair  should  be  carefully  burnt,  as,  if  the 
fairies  get  hold  of  them,  they  can  work  one  harm.  The 
same  applies  to  nail-cuttings.  Also,  if  hair-cuttings  are 
thrown  away,  the  owner  will  be  required  after  death  to 
travel  everywhere  in  search  of  them. 

A  different  version  is  given  at  Kiltubbrid.  There  it  is 
said  that  one  should  carefully  keep  every  bit  of  hair  cut^ 
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because  on    the  Day   of  Judgement  one   "will  be   weighed 

against  the  sins  committed  in  the  flesh,  and  one's  very  hair 

cuttings  even  may  be  required  to  turn  the  scale. 

Washing  hands. — Some  people  will  not  wash  their  hands 

in  water  that  another  has  used,  unless  they  first  spit  in  it ; 

otherwise  the  two  would  surely  quarrel. 

Drumkeeran. 

Crowing  hen. — The  crowing  of  a  hen  is  said  to  be  very 
unlucky,  and  one  so  crowing  would  be  killed  at  once — 
either  in  the  ordinary  w^ay,  or  by  smothering  or  burning. 
"  The  worse  way,  the  better." 

Flax,  hens'  eggs  or  salt  borrowed,  and  not  repaid,  will 
cause  the  borrower  to  wander  after  death,  until  he,  or  she, 
repay  them. 

Luck. — If  a  spark  from  a  fire  burn  a  hole  in  the  front  of 
your  dress,  your  luck  is  said  to  be  before  you  ;  but  if  at  the 
back,  your  luck  is  behind  you,  and  you  will  have  none  in 
the  time  to  come. 

A  house  should  never  be  swept  out  on  the  door,  but  up 
to  the  hearth ;  otherwise  the  luck  will  be  swept  out  of  the 
house. 
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The  Voyage  of  Bran,  Son  of  Febal,  to  the  Land  of  the 
Living.  An  old  Irish  Saga,  now  first  edited,  with  Transla- 
tion, Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Kuxo  Meyer.  With  an 
Essay  upon  the  Irish  Vision  of  the  Happy  Other-world  and 
the  Celtic  doctrine  of  Rebirth,  by  Alfred  Nutt.  Sec- 
tion I.     London  :  D.  Nutt,  1S95. 

Dr.  ]\Ieyer's  edition  of  this  famous  voyage  of  Bran  to  "  Enme 
of  many  shapes,  which  the  dear  sea  encircles,"  the  Land  of 
Women,  is  welcome,  as  is  every  fresh  addition  to  the  list  of  Irish 
tales  saved  from  the  risk  of  manuscript  and  made  accessible  to 
the  reader.  This  particular  tale  was,  as  its  editor  concludes, 
"  originally  written  down  in  the  seventh  century."  From  this 
original  a  copy  was  made  in  the  tenth  century,  by  one  who  left 
the  poetry  almost  intact,  but  partially  modified  the  prose,  most 
especially  the  verbal  forms.  From  this  copy  of  the  tenth  century 
all  existing  MSS.  of  the  tale  are  derived.  Mr.  Nutt  would  make 
the  lost  original  to  have  belonged  to  the  eighth  rather  than  the 
seventh  century;  and  as  the  foreign  words  belong  to  the  verse, 
which  certainly  seems,  though  imperfect,  part  of  the  original  tale, 
we  should  rather  incline  to  the  later  date. 

Besides  the  voyage  of  Bran,  Dr.  Meyer  has  given  critical  text 
and  translations  of  a  number  of  short  tales  and  references  touch- 
ing Mongan,  who  reigned  and  died  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventh  century,  according  to  the  annalists,  and  is  made  to  come 
from  the  Land  of  Behest  to  meet  Colum-Cille  by  the  author 
of  an  early  poem,  Mura  of  Fahan,  who  died  about  650,  as  it 
has  been  calculated.  Mongan  was  prophecied  of  by  ]\Ianannan, 
the  son  of  Lear,  the  god,  who  begat  him  by  a  trick  (such  as  Uther 
and  Zeus  played)  on  the  wife  of  Fiachna,  king  of  Ulster  and  ally 
of  Aidan,  king  of  Scots,  who  fought  the  Saxons,  or  rather  the 
English,  "cet  Egcsan-stane,"  as  the  O.E.  Chronicle  testifies,  .f.^r. 
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603,  Mongan  fulfilled  his  father's  prognostications,  and  was 
prosperous  and  warlike.  He  outwitted  the  bard  ForgoU  and  the 
king  of  Leinster,  Brandubh  ;  he  knew  where  the  treasures  of  the 
fairy  hills  lay  ;  he  could  summon  the  mighty  dead  to  parley  with 
him ;  he  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  re-incarnation  of 
Find  MacCumhal  himself ;  he  was  mortally  smitten  by  Artur  the 
son  of  Bicor,  a  Welshman,  that  came  in  a  host  from  Cantyre ; 
and  he  was  taken  off  in  a  "  wheel  of  clouds  by  the  white  host  to 
the  gathering  where  no  sorrow  is." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  beauty  in  the  verse  of  the  poems  that 
adorn  some  of  these  tales,  and  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  passage 
concerning  the  Earthly  Paradise  in  the  West  that  these  lines 
occur : — 

"  Islands  far  thrice  fifty  lie 
In  the  ocean,  to  our  west. 
Each  of  them  is  twice  as  large, 
Ay,  or  thrice  as  Erind  is  " — 

a  passage  that  may  stand  beside  the  famous  and  oft-quoted  bit 
from  the  Senecan  tragedy. 

Mr.  Nutt  has  added  to  the  value  of  this  excellent  edition  of  a 
pretty  story  by  his  Essay  on  the  Irish  belief  in  the  Happy  Other- 
world  and  the  Celtic  doctrine  of  Rebirth.  It  is  with  the  former 
of  these  two  curious  conceptions  that  he  is  occupied  in  this 
first  volume ;  in  the  second  he  will  give  his  views  on  the  theory 
of  metempsychosis,  as  held  in  the  West.  Starting  here  with  a 
chronology  of  Irish  legend,  he  proceeds  to  review  the  stories  that 
are  most  akin  to  those  of  Bran  and  Mongan.  Nearest  is  the 
story  of  Condla,  son  of  Cond,  the  Hundred-fighter  (122-57  a.d.), 
high  king  of  Ireland,  who  vras  invited  by  a  lady  from  the  Land  of 
Them  that  live  for  ever,  to  go  with  her  to  the  Plain  of  Joy  and  the 
Land  of  Women ;  with  which  invitation,  in  spite  of  warning, 
and  resisting  druid,  he  gallantly  complies  and  disappears,  sail- 
ing away,  never  to  return,  in  the  glass  corracle  with  the  lady. 
The  stories  of  Oisin  and  Caoilte  going  off  to  the  Land  of  Youth 
with  ladies,  and  dwelling  there  from  the  days  of  Cormac,  the  son 
of  Art  (a.d.  284),  to  those  of  St.  Patrick  (a.d.  440),  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  fourteenth  century  in  their  present  form.  In  all  these 
stories  the  return  from  the  Otherworld  is  either  impossible  or 
penal.     Bran  cannot  come  back,  and  Nechtan  falls  into  dust  as 
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he  touches  Irish  ground.  In  the  story  of  Cuchulinn's  Sickbed 
Liban  comes  to  invite  the  hero  to  a  land  called  the  Plain  of 
Delight,  where  his  help  in  war  to  her  husband  Labraid  would  win 
him  the  hand  of  Fand,  relict  of  Manannan,  the  son  of  Lear. 
Fair  horses,  sweet-voiced  birds  singing  on  glittering  trees  of  metal, 
an  inexhaustible  mead-vat,  are  described  as  collateral  advantages 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  hero.  He  goes,  but  after  a  while  Fand 
gives  up  the  mortal  to  his  mortal  wife,  Emer,  and  returns  to  the 
sea-god,  who  shakes  his  cloak  between  Fand  and  Cuchulinn, 
causing  forgetfulness  and  severance  for  ever.  We  can  trace  this 
story  back  to  the  tenth  century,  when  it  was  put  together  out  of 
two  separate  earlier  versions.  In  the  famous  voyage  of  Maelduin, 
which  probably  took  shape  in  the  eighth  century,  and  can  be 
traced  to  the  tenth,  we  meet  with  the  magic  apples,  the  Island  of 
Women,  the  clue  of  thread  that  cleaves  to  the  hand,  and  the 
Island  of  I^aughter;  but  there  are  tabus  against  touching  treasures, 
and  an  Isle  of  Wailing.  The  wooing  of  Etain,  which,  as  we 
have  it,  is  believed  to  be  an  eleventh-century  fusion  of  several 
older  versions,  may  go  back  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 
Etain,  wife  of  ]Mider,  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan,  is  born  again, 
and  weds  Eochaid,  high-king  of  Ireland.  Mider  wins  her  back  to 
the  Great  Plain  under  the  hill,  and  to  its  simple  joys,  without  sin, 
sorrow  or  death.  In  the  tale  of  Laegaire,  the  son  of  Crimthann, 
king  of  Connaught,  Fiachna  of  the  Sid  seeks  mortal  help  against 
his  fairy  foes.  Laegaire  goes  with  him  under  the  loch,  fights  his 
battles,  and  weds  his  daughter,  and  abides  with  him  for  a  year ; 
then  he  goes  back  to  see  his  father,  but  refuses  all  offers  to  stay 
on  earth. 

"  A  marvel  this,  O  Crimth.ann  Cass, 
When  it  rains,  'tis  ale  that  falls  ! 
One  night  of  the  nights  of  the  Sid 
I  would  not  give  for  all  thy  kingdom." 

Of  later  character,  but  still  keeping  up  the  old  tradition  of  a 
land  of  Cockayne  and  of  Undeath,  is  the  tenth-century  tale  of 
Lug's  prophecy  to  Conn.  In  a  tale  of  the  enchantment  of 
Cormac  by  an  old  man  with  a  silver  branch  bearing  golden 
apples,  Manannan  and  his  land  are  again  shown.  In  the  Col- 
loquy of  the  Ancients  and  the  Dinnshenchas  are  found  traditions 
relating  to  the  fate  of  Clidna,  daughter  of  Genann,  and  under- 
sea realm  of  Manannan,  now  known  under  the  borrowed  Biblical 
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name  of  the  Land  of  Behest.  The  story  of  the  Furies  and  the 
Giantess  from  the  Land  of  Women,  in  the  far  west,  again  pre- 
serves the  myth.  In  the  tale  of  Teigue,  son  of  Cian,  Christian 
eschatology  is  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  old  pagan  tradition. 
Teigue  sails  oversea  six  weeks  west  to  an  island,  where  stands  the 
fortalice  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  reaches  a  loch  with  a  golden 
crannoge,  called  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  within  it,  one  of  the  four 
earthly  paradises.  The  others  being  the  Isle  of  Daleb  in  the 
south,  the  Isle  of  Iscander  (Alexander)  in  the  north,  the  paradise 
of  Adam  in  the  east,  ruled  by  four  daughters  of  Adam  :  Venuisa, 
Letiusa,  Aliusa,  Eliusa.  Condla  and  Clidna  are  there  in  bliss  of 
song  and  feast  and  green  raiment,  waiting  joyfully  for  the  utter- 
most judgment.  MacCongHnne's  Rabelaisian  Cockayne  is  but  a 
merry  parody  of  such  a  fate. 

Stories  connected  with  the  Dagda  and  Angus  the  Young,  and 
the  great  mounds  on  the  Boyne,  also  speak  of  an  Otherworld  full 
of  good  things,  whence,  indeed,  come  cattle,  magic  fruit,  and  the 
draught  of  wisdom  and  poesy,  whence  also  streams  and  lochs 
rise. 

The  Vision  (probably  of  the  ninth  century)  ascribed  to  Adam- 
nan  has,  like  Teigue's  tale,  pagan  and  Christian  elements  com- 
mingled :  there  are  singing  birds  and  musical  pillars,  white-clad 
saints,  in  fourfold  divisions,  enringed  by  the  "  waver-lowe,"  a  king- 
dom noble,  admirable,  delightful,  with  fruitfulness,  with  light,  with 
odour  of  plenteous  earth,  wherein  is  joy  of  all  goodness.  The 
Tidings  of  Doomsday,  another  Christian  piece  of  the  same  date, 
replaces  the  fourfold  geographical  division  of  the  blessed  by  a  four- 
fold ethical  division  of  all  the  dead.  There  are  the  bo7ii  valde, 
who  pass  at  once  to  heaven  ;  bo?ii  non  vnlde,  who  must  wait  for 
heaven  till  judgement ;  7>iali  valde,  whom  hell  at  once  receives  ; 
and  jnali  11071  valde,  who  have  a  respite  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

Having  traced  the  Irish  literature  of  the  Otherworld  in  forms 
that  may  be  classified  as  the  Land  Oversea,  the  Underground  Land, 
and  the  Undersea  Land,  with  their  characteristics  of  physical  bliss, 
and  of  riches  tabued,  and  shown  how  these  were  accepted  and 
modified  by  Christian  eschatology,  citing  the  parallel  of  Brythonic 
Avalon,  and  of  the  Old  English  Phoenix  (founded  on  the  poem  of 
Lactantius,  Claudian's  predecessor)  ;  and  proving  that  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  eschatology  is  deeply  coloured  by  classic  and  bor- 
rowed tradition,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  last  link  in  a  long 
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chain  ;  Mr.  Nutt  turns  to  classical  evidence,  to  the  Elysian  Plain  of 
Homer  in  the  far  west,  the  Hesperian  turning-places  of  the  sun 
on  a  fruitful  isle  of  marvels  afar,  to  the  island  of  Calypso  (Homer's 
Women's  Land),  to  the  undersea  dwellings  and  bowers  of  the 
sea-god,  to  Olympos  (mountain-seat  of  the  gods),  to  a  Tartaros 
of  woe,  and  a  belief  in  metamorphosis. 

The  same  variation  and  inconsistency  of  beliefs  of  western  earthly 
paradises  for  the  ever-living  and  of  underground  abodes  of  the 
dead  is  met  with  in  Hellas,  as  in  Ireland  and  also  in  Scandinavia, 
where  we  find  the  dead  dwelling  in  barrows  underground,  where 
we  hear  of  an  underground  land  of  culture,  of  a  garden  where 
certain  heroes  are  kept  undying  in  bliss,  and  where  the  faith 
in  Walhall  (parallel  to  Olympos  and  the  Christian  heaven)  and  in 
Cloudham  and  a  noisome  pit  of  punishment,  jostles  such  primi- 
tive conceptions  as  an  under-sea  palace  where  the  gods  feast  with 
Eager.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Japan  one  may  find 
to-day,  side  by  side,  traditions  of  a  Land  of  Women  over-sea  (a 
tale  turned  to  notable  Aristophanic  use),  of  a  Land  Under-ocean 
whither  my  lord  Bag  o'rice  is  brought  to  help  the  fairy  queen 
against  her  foe  (a  story  clearly  parallel  to  the  Irish  tale),  of  ghosts 
that  cling  to  earth,  of  a  Land  of  Bliss  over-sea  whither  a  youth  is 
lured  by  the  princess  and  kept  happy  for  many  swift  years  till 
home-sickness  brings  him  back  to  earth,  and  his  foolish  breach  of 
the  tabu  dissolves  him  into  instant  decrepitude  and  decay  (a  Rip 
Van  Winkle  and  Oisin  of  the  far  East),  of  a  Buddhist  heaven  and 
hell,  as  wild  and  weird  as  any  medieval  Christian  could  conceive 
or  pourtray,  where  souls  are  tormented  or  made  happy,  and  lastly, 
of  metamorphosis,  such  as  the  children  of  Lear  experienced.  A 
like  confusion  of  belief  exists  in  Polynesian  mytholog}',  where  as 
in  Greece,  and  (as  I  think)  in  old  England,  certainly  in  Western 
Scandinavia  and  Ireland,  the  spirit  journeying  to  the  land  of  bliss, 
arriving  through  many  dangers,  starting  with  a  leap  from  some 
Leukadian  precipice,  is  a  widely  spread  conception. 

Mr.  Nutt  considers  the  under-world  traditions  to  be  associated 
with  the  burial-custom  (with  which  theory  Sir  H.  Howorth  would 
agree),  while  he  takes  the  "  God's  garden  "  over-sea  in  the  far-oflf 
west,  or  south,  or  east,  or  north,  to  be  a  belief  developed  "  apart 
from  the  customs  of  burial  and  all  that  those  customs  implied," — 
a  pregnant  suggestion. 

He  notes  how  the  Greeks,  like  the  Western  Scandinavians  and 
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Irish,  made  mock  and  merriment  of  their  other-world  beHefs,  as 
the  Comedians  and  Lucian  amply  and  amusingly  prove.  The 
Romans  borrowed  the  Greek  conception  of  Elysium,  though 
without  any  effect  other  than  literary  (albeit  Sertorius,  like  Harold 
Hardrede,  a  thousand  years  later,  sought  for  a  blessed  westward 
land  in  vain),  but  they  paid  great  attention  to  the  Orphic-Pythago- 
rean conception  of  an  ethical  and  practical  under-world,  as  is 
powerfully  manifested  by  that  poem  which  substituted  the  Vergi- 
lian  for  the  Homeric  Hades  in  men's  minds  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  inspired  the  majestic  medieval  poet,  highest  of 
Christian  singers. 

Mr.  Nutt,  while  unduly,  I  think,  despising  the  Elysian  concep- 
tions of  the  Irish,  which  are  simple  and  animal  (and  why  not  ?), 
but  never  vulgar,  goes  on  to  the  following  important  conclusions. 
"  Christian  influence  on  the  Irish  account  of  the  Happy  Other- 
world  is  slight  and  unessential  \  features  common  to  the  Irish  and 
Christian  account  are  explicable  by  the  fact  that  both  stand  in  a 
certain  relationship  to  pre-Christian  Greek  belief;  the  Christian 
account  is  the  natural  development  of  the  later  and  more  highly 
organised  stage  of  that  belief  after  its  modification  by  contact 
with  the  East,  in  this  case  the  relationship  being  one  of  deriva- 
tion ;  the  Irish  account  is  akin  to  the  earher,  more  purely,  mythic 
stages  of  Greek  belief  before  the  rise  of  particular  ethical  and 
philosophic  doctrines."  A  statement  that  seems  to  fully  agree 
with  our  present  evidence,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  modified  by  the 
discovery  of  fresh  material. 

The  final  question  naturally  arises  next.  Are  we  to  "  regard 
this  kinship"  of  belief  "as  due  to  the  dependence  of  the  Irish  upon 
the  Hellenic  account,  or  to  possession  by  Irishmen  and  Greeks  of 
a  common  body  of  mythical  beliefs  and  fancies  ?  "  The  answer  is 
sought  in  an  examination  of  Scandinavian,  Indian,  and  Iranic 
mythologies,  the  latest  and  the  earliest  recorded  of  Aryan  forms  of 
belief.  To  this  examination  the  last  chapter  is  dedicated.  Justly 
refusing  credit  to  Bugge's  theory,  Mr.  Nutt  considers  that  the 
eschatologic  beliefs  of  the  Northern  Teutons  were  developed  and 
systematised,  "  under  the  stress  of  contact  and  in  competition 
with  the  highly  organised  creeds  (Pagan  and  Christian)  of  classic 
antiquity ; "  and  he  considers  the  "  Eddaic  hell,"  Asgard  and 
Walhall,  were  closely  akin  to  the  conceptions  of  Tartaros,  Olym- 
pos,  and  the  Elysian  fields  of  pre-Christian  Hellas.     He  refers  to 
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Saxo's  stories  of  Eric  the  Fartravcllcd  and  the  land  of  Undeath  or 
of  Living  men  in  the  remote  East,  the  story  of  Helge  Thoreson  in 
the  Glittering  Plains  ruled  by  Gudmund,  the  story  of  Gorm  and 
Thorkill  journeying  to  the  lands  of  Gudmund  and  Garfred,  the 
story  of  Hadding  and  the  Underground  Land  of  Life,  legends 
•written  down  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  He  notes 
that  in  some  of  the  Scandinavian  tales  a  Tartarus  (completely 
unknown,  he  believes,  to  the  heathen  Irish  authorities)  appears 
hard  by  the  Elysian  realm ;  he  notes  the  weakened  tradition  of  the 
Land  of  Ladies,  and  he  considers  the  Scandinavian  stories  to 
"approximate  more  closely  to  the  later,  the  Irish  to  the  earlier, 
aspects  of  Greek  mythology."  The  Iranic  authorities  supply 
evidence  of  beliefs  in  (i)  an  Eden  like  Hesiod's  picture  of  the 
Golden  Age  or  that  of  the  Genesis  story;  (2)  a  closed  land  where 
the  best  of  earth  are  kept  hidden  away  (as  in  Voluspd)  from  the 
Ice-age  or  Frost  Era ;  (3)  a  heaven  for  the  righteous  after  death. 

But,  of  course,  in  the  present  state  of  Iranic  studies,  the  date 
and  prominence  of  these  ideas  is  fiercely  debated,  though  the  close 
parallel  between  the  Iranic  and  heathen  North  Teutonic  beliefs  is 
incontestable  and  remarkable.  As  to  Vedic  evidence,  we  are  met  by 
the  difficulty  of  an  unsettled  chronology,  though  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Vedic  texts  of  some  sort  must  be  older  than  Buddhism,  which 
starts  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  In  them  we  find  a  heaven  (Yama's 
abode)  for  the  pious,  and  a  hell  of  darkness  and  constraint  for  the 
ungodly.  Swarga,  Indra's  heaven,  is  a  Walhall  of  warriors,  and 
Uttaru  Kuru  is  a  Hyperborean  Elysium  of  the  old  Golden  Age. 
The  early  Indian  development  of  penal  mythology  is  clear. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  carried  so  far,  and  summed  up 
in  convenient  tabular  form,  is  that  in  Hellas  alone,  "  outside 
Ireland,  do  we  find  the  Elysian  ideal  disassociated  from  eschato- 
logical  belief."  And  the  problem  this  conclusion  raises,  "and 
upon  its  correct  solution  depends  in  a  very  large  measure  the  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  religion  among  the  Aryan  races,"  is  this  : 
"  Have  Irish  and  Hellenes  alike  preser\-ed  the  first  stage  of  the 
Happy  Otherworld  conception,  that  in  which  it  is  solely  the  gods' 
land,  and  is  altogether  unconnected  with  speculation  concerning 
the  fate  of  man  after  he  has  quitted  this  life?"  And  Mr.  Nutt 
postpones  his  answer  till,  in  the  second  volume,  he  has  examined 
the  doctrine  of  Reincarnation. 

As  the  first  serious  attempt  to  deal  as  a  whole  with  the  develop- 
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ment  of  large  sections  of  Aryan  belief,  since  Grimm,  this  study  is 
really  noteworthy.  It  is  sober,  cautious,  methodic,  and  (where  I 
can  check  it)  trustworthy.  I  should  not,  as  far  as  Scandinavian 
evidence  goes,  be  disposed  to  question  its  conclusions.  I  think 
it  possible  to  distinguish  strata  of  Aryan  mythology,  and  I  hold 
that  such  a  medley  of  beliefs  as  are  found  in  late  Scandinavian 
times,  in  the  Odyssey,  in  Japan  of  to-day,  points  indubitably  to  a 
succession  of  foreign  influences,  most  of  which  will  probably  some 
day  be  traced  to  their  starting-place.  It  seems  impossible  for  a 
man  that  believed  he  and  his  kin  "died  into  a  hill,"  or  lived  as  a 
fieshclad  ghost  in  a  barrow,  could  also  believe  in  the  Walhall 
system  of  the  Dirge  of  Eric  Bloodax,  and  I  am  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  Walhall  belief  as  especially  the  development  of  the 
Wickingtide,  not  a  creed  for  the  steady  tree-fellers  and  tillers  of 
the  pre-Wicking  north.  There  is  some  evidence  in  Landnaniaboc, 
of  which  Mr.  Nutt  will,  no  doubt,  make  use  later,  for  it  is  not  with- 
out its  significance.  The  infiltration  of  Asiatic  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices into  the  north  is  attested  by  old  Eric  the  Red's  allusion 
to  the  "  shaman,"  a  title  he  maliciously  applies  to  a  Christian 
priest. 

The  difficulty  of  Mr.  Nutt's  task  is  immense.  That  he  has  been 
able  to  get  so  far  and  to  clear  the  way  so  admirably  is  a  matter  of 
sincere  congratulation.  He  has  given  folklorists  a  valuable  lesson 
in  the  use  to  which  they  may  put  the  rich  material  they  already 
possess  in  print.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  set  forth  his  ideas  with 
the  clearness  and  brevity  that,  if  he  will  pardon  my  criticism,  were 
sometimes  a  little  lacking  in  his  study  upon  the  Grail,  and  his 
present  paper  is  easy  reading,  though  it  is  hard  thinking.  It  is 
the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  religion  and  reli- 
gious ideas  that,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  last  year  gave  us. 
And  of  the  importance,  practical  as  well  as  intellectual,  of  such 
study  no  one  in  our  Society  can  have  the  slightest  doubt. 

F.  York  Powell. 
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The  G^atakamala  or  Garland  of  Birth-stories,  by  Arya 
StiRA.  Translated  from  the  Sanskrit  by  J.  S.  Speyer. 
(Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists  translated  by  various 
oriental  scholars  and  edited  by  F.  Max  Muller.  Vol.  I.) 
Henry  Frowde,  1895. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  volumes  which  the  indefatigable 
editor,  to  whom  English  students  already  owe  so  great  a  debt, 
is  commencing  by  the  help  of  a  subsidy  from  the  king  of  Siam, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  more  widely  known  in  Europe  "  the  true 
teaching  of  the  Buddha."  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  name  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  scrupulous  care  and  sympathetic  insight  with  which  the  works 
included  in  the  new  series  will  be  rendered ;  and  since,  as  he  tells 
us,  after  the  publication  of  the  first  three  volumes  "  it  will  mainly 
depend  on  the  interest  which  the  public  may  take  in  this  work, 
whether  it  can  be  continued  or  not,"  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  project  may  find  favour  with  a  public  only  too  willing  to  shirk 
the  trouble — and  the  danger — of  inquiring  into  any  religion  at  all. 

The  Gdtakiimdld  is  a  Sanskrit  work.  It  is  a  version  elaborated 
with  literary  art  by  Arya  SCira,  who  probably  flourished  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  Era,  of  thirty-four  of  the  6^atakas. 
The  translation  by  Prof.  Speyer  is  made  from  Prof.  Kern's  edition 
of  the  Sanskrit  text,  which  is  described  by  the  present  editor  as 
likely  to  remain  the  final  text.  The  English  student,  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  original  tongue,  is,  therefore,  placed  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  work,  whether  as  litera- 
ture, as  a  body  of  doctrine,  or  as  the  crystallisation  of  traditions  of 
long  anterior  date. 

The  6^atakas,  as  is  well  known,  profess  to  be  stories  of  the 
Buddha's  previous  births ;  and  it  is  a  question  how  far  they  were 
believed  to  be  literally  true.  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  view  is  that  at  all 
events  "  highly  educated  men  among  the  Buddhists  "  were  not  "  so 
silly  as  to  accept  the  Catakas  as  ancient  history  ; "  but  that  they 
were  "  homilies  used  for  educational  purposes,  and  for  inculcating 
the  moral  lessons  of  Buddhism."  This,  at  least,  seems  from  in- 
ternal evidence,  as  the  editor  points  out,  to  have  been  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended  by  the  writer  of  the  Gaiakamald. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  the  common  people  they 
were  taken  more  literally.  Just  as  many  of  the  Christian  parables 
have  been  understood  as  narratives  of  actual  events,  so  these 
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Buddhist  parables  were  probably  by  the  vast  majority  of  their 
hearers  believed  as  statements  of  fact.  The  belief  in  Metem- 
psychosis, or  rather  in  Transformation,  existed  long  before 
Buddhism  arose.  Although  the  doctrine  preached  by  .Sakya- 
muni  was  different  from  this,  it  was  a  philosophic  refinement  of 
it,  the  result  of  the  growth  of  speculation  during  many  centuries. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  hold  that  the  "  folk  "  shared  this  growth. 
They  hardly  grasped  the  subtilty  of  the  doctrine  of  Karma ;  and 
the  YliX\  Jaiaka,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  present  reviewer,  affords 
none  of  the  hints  like  those  given  in  the  work  before  us  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  coarsest  literalness. 

The  Gdfakamdla  stands,  in  fact,  on  a  different  plane  of  culture 
from  the  Pali  Jdtaka.  Its  more  distinctly  literary  and  self-con- 
scious manner  is  an  index  of  a  higher  civilisation.  It  takes  a 
broader  survey  of  life  and  of  religion.  It  is  less  near  to  the 
traditional  basis  of  the  collection.  The  author  is  intent  on 
elegance  and  on  moral  teaching,  rather  than  on  the  mere  pleasure 
of  story-telling  and  the  reproduction  of  tales  that  have  been 
handed  down.  For  students  who  confine  their  attention  to  the 
history  and  transmission  of  stories  this  renders  the  Gdtakamdhi 
less  interesting  than  the  Pali  work. 

Yet  even  from  this  point  of  view  the  Gatakamdla  offers  some 
curious  problems.  Take,  for  instance,  the  story  of  Unmadayanti 
(No.  13).  Unmadayanti  was  a  maiden  of  such  surpassing  beauty 
that  her  father  offered  her  to  the  king.  The  king  sent  some 
Brahmans  to  see  her ;  but  they,  fearing  the  influence  of  her 
beauty,  reported  that  she  had  inauspicious  marks,  and  so  dis- 
suaded the  monarch  from  wedding  her.  One  of  his  officers  there- 
fore married  her.  She,  however,  was  angry  with  the  king  for 
spurning  her;  and  one  festival  day  when  mounted  in  his  royal 
chariot  he  drove  through  the  town,  she  took  care  to  place  herself 
full  in  his  view,  decked  out  so  as  to  show  her  beauty  off  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  result  was  as  might  have  been  foreseen  :  the 
king  fell  madly  in  love  with  her.  So  far  the  lines  of  the  story 
and  those  of  Edgar  and  Elfrida  are  parallel.  The  end  is  different. 
For  when  the  king  knew  who  she  was  he  refused  to  accept  her 
from  her  husband's  hands,  though  the  latter  hastened  to  offer  her. 
The  story  also  occurs  in  the  Pali,  but  the  V^Sx  Jdtaka  has  not  yet 
been  translated  into  English.  It  occurs,  too,  in  the  Vetdlapa\\- 
kavimsafi,  and  thrice  in  almost  the  same  words  in  the  Kathd- 
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sarit-Silgara,  where  the  king  dies  rather  than  commit  wickedness. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  version,  that  of  the  Cuifaka- 
mdld  is  certainly  not  the  original.  The  relations  of  the  English 
and  Indian  stories  raise  interesting  questions.  Priority  of  publica- 
tion in  writing  would  not  prove  transmission  from  India  to 
England  ;  and,  if  transmitted,  where  are  the  intermediate  links  ? 

Indian  theories  of  the  universe  are  touched  upon  in  some  of 
the  tales.  Thus,  No.  14  relates  the  adventures  of  a  company  of 
merchants  who  voyaged  over  the  various  oceans  which  encircle 
the  world  ;  and  No.  29  gives  a  lengthy  account  of  the  Buddhist 
hell.  Other  pieces  of  folklore  crop  up  at  intervals,  as  when  we 
are  told  that  "  the  spell-uttering  voice  together  with  medicine 
expels  illnesses."  "  It  is  not  the  dress  that  makes  the  Muni,"  is 
the  Buddhist  form  of  our  proverb  "  It  is  not  the  cowl  that  makes 
the  monk." 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  its  literary  character  the  Gafakanidia  is 
worthy  of  attention  by  students  of  folklore  ;  while  for  those  who 
seek  to  understand  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Buddhism  it  is 
unquestionably  a  work  of  importance,  enrolled  as  it  is  among  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Northern  Church.  We  welcome  its  appearance 
in  the  excellent  English  of  Professor  Speyer,  and  trust  that  the 
series  it  inaugurates  may  prove — as  it  ought  to  prove — attractive 
to  English  readers. 


Evolution  in  Art  as  illustrated  by  the  Life-Histories 
OF  Designs.  By  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  Professor  of  Zoology, 
Royal  Coll.  of  Science,  Dublin.  With  8  Plates  and  130 
Figures  in  the  Text.     Walter  Scott,  1S95. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which  decora- 
tive art  should  be  studied  in  order  to  bring  out  its  value  in  the 
history  of  man.  If  the  kindling  of  fire  was  the  true  starting- 
point  in  the  erratic  march  which  the  minority  of  mankind  has 
made  from  savagery  to  civilisation,  the  first  tracing  of  lines  as 
ornamentation  was  the  starting-point  of  evolution  from  the  utilita- 
rian stage  to  that  ideal  life  in  which  man  realises  that  he  "does 
not  live  by  bread  alone." 

Professor  Haddon's  sojourn  in  New  Guinea  was  wisely  made 
the  occasion  of  the   study  of  barbaric   man   in   more    than  one 
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aspect ;  not  only  as  a  specimen,  but  as  a  character.  Hence  the 
value  of  this  book  as  coming  from  a  skilled  observer  at  first  hand, 
who  has  dealt  with  the  decorative  art  of  a  particular  region  "  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a  zoologist  would  study  a  group  of  its  fauna, 
say  the  birds  or  butterflies."  The  representative  types,  examples 
of  which  illumine  the  text,  bring  out  strikingly  what  an  index  art 
is  to  the  character  of  a  people,  and  how  closely  it  stands  in  relation 
to  their  ethnology ;  while  the  comparison  of  examples  from  dif- 
ferent centres  evidences  a  similarity  in  primitive  design  which 
further  proves  the  unity  of  mankind.  Take,  for  example,  early 
Greek  and  American  pottery  with  their  common  designs  of  the 
key  and  wavelike  order,  and  the  bird-like  decoration  in  which  the 
too-eager  fancy  of  Dr.  Schliemann  saw  the  symbol  of  Athene. 
Herein,  too,  we  may  note  the  limitations  which  the  materials 
themselves  impose,  affecting  for  all  time  the  character  of  a 
people's  art.  From  the  stubborn  granite  of  the  Nile  quarries  the 
Egyptian  sculptor,  charm  he  never  so  wisely,  could  not  evoke  the 
graceful  forms  which  Praxiteles  released  from  the  yielding  marble. 
As  for  the  savage,  the  hard-grained  wood  must  be  followed  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and,  as  it  opposes  itself  to  the  incision 
of  curves  and  spirals,  only  the  angular  zigzag  patterns  can  be 
produced  by  his  primitive  tools.  Hence  this  modern  representa- 
tive of  man  of  the  Reindeer  Period  falls  below  his  remote 
ancestor's  spirited  etchings  of  horse  and  mammoth  on  bone  and 
slate. 

A  glance  at  the  numerous  illustrations  of  this  volume  shows 
from  what  divers  sources  Professor  Haddon  has  drawn  the 
materials  for  his  induction.  His  lucid  sketch  of  the  main  features 
of  the  art  of  the  Torres  Straits  is  followed  by  a  section  on  the 
metamorphosis,  so  to  speak,  of  designs  and  patterns.  But,  for 
the  folklorist,  the  interest  of  this  sprightly-written  book  centres 
_  in  the  exposition  of  the  motives  which  have  impelled  man  at  his 
lowest  to  artistic  effort.  These  are  grouped  under  the  four  heads 
of  Art,  Information,  Wealth,  and  Religion.  Art,  as  qualifying 
"  the  sensuous  pleasure  of  form,  line,  and  colour  " ;  information, 
when  picture-writing  is  a  medium  of  communication  ;  wealth, 
when  the  possession  of  works  of  art  is  one  of  its  indications ; 
and  religion,  when  "  the  need  of  man  to  put  himself  into 
sympathetic  relation  with  unseen  powers  expresses  itself  in  visual 
form,"'    as  in  magic  knots  and  patterns  ;    representation  of  the 
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totem  in  cicatrices,  tattooing,  or  paint ;  fantastic  marks  in  sacred 
ceremonies ;  and  in  the  pictorial  symbols  whereby  abstract  con- 
ceptions and  concrete  ideas  are  alike  denoted.  In  this  last 
named  Professor  Haddon  follows  the  sure-footed  Count  Goblet 
d'Alviella,  whose  Migration  of  Symbols  is  one  of  the  few  sane 
books  on  a  subject  that  has  flooded  the  v.-orld  with  drivel. 


Le  Folklore  Flamand,  par  Is.  Teirlinck.    Folklore 
Mythologique.     Bruxelles  :  Charles  Rozez.     n.d. 

English  publishers  might  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  enterprising 
Belgian  publisher's  book.  In  his  Bibliothcque  Beige  des  Con- 
naissances  Modenies,  which  he  is  publishing  at  one  franc  per 
volume,  he  has  already  included  Professor  Monseur's  Le  Folklore 
Wallon ;  and  the  volume  now  before  us  is  the  first  of  a  series  on 
Flemish  folklore.  M.  Teirlinck,  the  author,  begins  in  a  scientific 
manner  by  defining  the  term  Folklore.  Quoting  ]\I.  Monseur's 
comprehensive  definition  of  folklore  as  an  object  of  study,  he 
passes  to  M.  Gittee's  definition  of  the  science  as  that  which  "  has 
for  its  aim  to  collect,  examine,  and  explain  everything  which 
relates  to  the  life  and  civilisation  of  the  the  popular  classes."  This 
definition  he  accepts,  and  divides  the  work  of  the  student  of 
folklore  into  two  parts,  namely,  first,  the  collection  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  materials,  which  he  calls  systeviati-  folklore,  and 
secondly,  the  study  and  explanation  of  the  materials  thus  col- 
lected, which  he  calls  scientific  folklore.  His  own  intention  is  to 
give  an  outUne  of  the  principal  materials  in  logical  arrangement. 
He  divides  them  into  four  groups  : — 

1.  Popular  Belief,  or  INIythological  Folklore  ; 

2.  Popular  Fancy,  containing  oral  literature  or  tales ; 

3.  Popular  Life  ; 

4.  Popular  Science  and  Art. 

Without  discussing  here  the  details  of  the  classification  set 
forth  at  length  in  ]\I.  Teirlinck's  introductory  pages,  it  may  be 
observed  that  when  the  Handbook  of  Folklore  comes  to  be  revised 
for  a  new  edition,  the  Council  of  the  Folk-lore  Society  will  do 
well  to  take  them  into  consideration. 
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The  little  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  first  group,  that 
of  Mythological  Folklore.  Here  the  author  deals  with  (i)  the 
folklore  of  religion;  (2)  the  folklore  of  the  devil;  and  (3)  the 
world  of  sorcerers  and  of  goblins.  His  illustrations  appear  to  be 
drawn  (though  perhaps  not  entirely)  from  materials  already  in 
print;  and  there  are  abundant  references  to  the  collections  in 
which  the  folklore  of  Flanders  may  be  studied.  These  references 
alone  would  render  the  volume  useful,  supplemented  as  they  are 
by  a  bibliographical  appendix.  But  when  we  add  the  systematic 
arrangement  and  the  care  and  method  with  which  a  large  quantity 
of  various  information  is  summarised,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
we  have  an  instalment  of  a  work  of  no  small  value.  Flemish 
folklore  has  hitherto  been  neglected  by  students  in  this  country ; 
but  with  M.  Teirlinck's  guide-book — which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  speedily  complete  by  the  issue  of  the  remaining  parts — in 
their  hands,  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  an  unknown  land.  The 
volume  is  provided  with  indexes  of  subjects  and  localities,  and  an 
excellent  analytical  table  of  contents. 


Tales  from  the  Field.  A  Series  of  Popular  Tales  from 
THE  Norse  of  P.  Ch.  Asbjornsen,  By  Sir  George 
Dasent,  D.C.L.  New  Edition.  London  :  Gibbings  &  Co., 
Limited.     1896. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of  this  translation  of  the 
No?-ske  Folke-Eventyr,  Ny  Saniling,  of  the  distinguished  Norwegian 
collector.  Sir  George  Dasent's  qualities  as  a  translator  are  so 
well-known  that  the  book  needs  no  commendation.  The  stories 
in  this  collection  are  well  told  and  often  interesting  variants  of 
old  favourites.  The  new  edition  is  v.-ell  got  up,  but  the  illustra- 
tions are  of  unequal  merit. 


Rappresextazioni  Popolari  IX  PiEMOXTE.  La  Passioxe  IX 
Canavese.  Pubblicata  e  Commcntata  da  Costantino 
Nigra  c  Delfixo  Orsi.  Torino  :  Roux  Frassati  e  Co. 
1S95. 

CouxT  Nigra  and  Signor  Orsi  published  in  1894  a  ISIiracle  Play 
of  the   Nativity,   as   played   up   to    1S09    in    the   Alpine   valley 

VOL.  VII.  p 
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of  Castclnuovo  in  Canavcsc.  The  present  volume  consists  of  a 
Passion  Play,  acted  by  the  peasants  at  the  same  place  in  1S35 
and  1836.  It  is  printed  from  a  manuscript  copied  in  1810-11 
from  an  older  manuscript.  This  is  supplemented  by  extracts  from 
other  manuscripts  which  supply  omissions  or  exhibit  divergencies. 
It  is  introduced  by  a  general  account  of  the  play  by  Count  Nigra 
and  a  critical  commentary  by  his  collaborator.  The  play  was 
performed  in  a  hay-loft.  One  of  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood 
beat  the  drum  (the  only  representative  of  an  orchestra),  officiated 
as  manager  and  prompter,  and  announced  the  various  actors  as 
they  mounted  the  stage. 

The  study  of  IMiracle  and  Passion  Plays  is  not  merely  essential 
to  the  history  of  dramatic  art ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  mental  life  of  the  people.  The  Passion  Play 
of  Castclnuovo,  carefully  edited,  described  and  commented  on  as 
it  is  in  this  little  book,  is  an  important  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge. The  more  famous  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps,  has  been  subjected  to  influences  such  as 
this  one  never  underwent.  A  comparison  of  the  two  is  likely  to 
afford  a  good  deal  of  instruction  to  students. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Indian  Folk-Tales. 
(Vol.  VI.,  pp.  399,  404.) 

In  the  story  of  The  Two  Friends,  given  by  Miss  S.  M.  Taylor,  a 
great  demon  rises  from  a  well  and  draws  from  his  ear  a  box,  out 
of  which  he  lifts  a  beautiful  maiden.  This  little  piece  contains 
some  very  interesting  parallels  to  some  other  folk-tales.  In  Alif 
Leilahwe  Leilah  (Macnaghten,  vol.  i.  p.  5)  nearly  the  same  tale  is 
given,  although  the  reason  for  hiding  a  maiden  in  a  box  is  more 
obvious,  when  v/e  hear  that  the  demon  carried  her  off  on  the  night 
of  her  marriage,  and  is  very  anxious  to  preserve  his  stolen  wife  for 
his  exclusive  enjoyment.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  Indian 
story  assumed  a  more  innocent  character  by  being  told  to  a  lady, 
just  as  the  same  story  in  the  Alif  Leilah  we  Leilah  is  changed  in  the 
same  way  in  the  Ceyrout  edition  of  Salhani.  Another  point  in  this 
story  is  very  interesting.  The  demon  draws  the  box  from  his  ear. 
Now  the  ear  played  a  considerable  part  in  metamorphosis  in  Russian 
folk-tales.  In  the  story  of  Ivan  Tsaryevich  and  his  horse,  Sivka- 
Boorka,  Ivan  Tsaryevich  dives  in  one  ear  of  the  horse  and  comes 
out  metamorphosed  from  the  other  ear. 

A  parallel  to  the  third  of  the  four  simpleton  stories  is  found  in 
a  Russian  tale  of  a  stupid  boy  who  met  waggoners  carrying  wheat. 
He  asked  for  some ;  but  they  beat  him.  He  came  to  his  mother 
and  complained  of  their  treatment.  The  mother  said  :  "  You  were 
stupid,  my  boy.     You  ought  to  say  : 

'  Nossit  by  vam— nye  perenasit, 
Vosit  by  vam — nye  perevosit,'  " 

i.e.  I  wish  you  to  carry  and  never  to  have  enough  carrying;  to 
carry  in  carts — and  never  end  it.  The  boy  went  and  met  men 
carrying  on  a  bier  a  dead  man.     Burial  in  Russia  being  accom- 
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panied  by  a  feast ;  some  of  the  people  met  with  are  usually  invited 
to  partake  of  it.  The  boy  came  up  with  a  merry  face,  and  in  a 
cheerful  voice  recited  the  verses  his  mother  taught  him.  The 
men  became  angry  and  beat  him  again.  He  returned  to  his 
mother  and  told  her  of  his  misfortune.  She  said  :  "  My  boy,  you 
ought  to  cry  and  wail."  The  boy  went  and  came  to  a  marriage 
feast.  As  soon  as  he  approached  the  tables  he  began  to  cry  and 
wail  with  all  his  force.  Disturbed  in  their  jolly  occupation  the 
feasting  people  beat  him  once  more. 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  L.  Goldmerstein. 


The  Ecole  Pratique  des  hautes  Etudes. 

I  trust  you  will  insert  a  short  account  of  this  Institution,  which 
has  now  existed  for  twenty-eight  years  at  Paris.  Admirable  though 
its  method  is,  the  School  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  as  well 
known  in  England  as  it  should  be.  As  it  seems  to  fill  a  gap  in  our 
educational  system,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  more  general  ac- 
quaintance with  it  may  advance  the  views  of  those  who  think  it 
a  disgrace  that  an  Empire  like  Great  Britain  has  no  School  of 
Anthropology. 

The  School  is  divided  into  five  sections ;  but  the  one  which  is 
more  particularly  interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  religious 
section,  comprising  about  twenty-five  courses  of  lectures,  followed 
by  some  three  hundred  pupils.  In  addition  to  lectures  dealing 
more  especially  with  a  single  religion  or  group  of  religions,  such  as 
that  of  Egypt,  the  Far  East,  and  others,  there  is  a  course  directed 
by  jNI.  Marillier  on  the  religions  of  savage  nations.  The  subjects 
at  present  under  treatment  are  "  Legends  of  a  Deluge  "  and  "  The 
Rites  of  Marriage." 

The  idea  of  the  School  is  "  work  by  the  pupils,  directed  by  the 
lecturer."  Unfortunately  the  pupils  are  not  always  ready  to  under- 
take work.  But  I  may  mention  that,  in  connection  with  the  course 
just  mentioned,  it  has  been  proposed  to  pupils  to  write  an  essay 
on  some  point  which  would  be  read  at  the  lecture,  commented  on 
by  M.  Marillier,  and  discussed  at  will  by  other  pupils.  And  from 
personal  experience  I  can  add  that  one  cannot  desire  a  teacher 
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more  lucid,  painstaking,  and  desirous  of  assisting  his  pupils  than 
M.  Marillier. 

The  School  is,  emphatically,  "  free  "  \  no  conditions  of  any  sort 
are  imposed  on  the  auditors,  the  sole  formality  to  accomplish 
being  the  inscription  of  one's  name  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Candidates  for  the  tille  of  "eleve"  follo\Y  the  course  for  one 
year,  so  that  the  professor  may  satisfy  himself  of  their  industry. 
A  candidate  unable  to  remain  for  the  whole  of  the  scholastic  year, 
from  November  ist  to  July  15th,  would  probably  be  treated  with 
consideration. 

The  nomination  gained,  the  pupil  follows  the  course  for  another 
year ;  this  finished,  he  is  at  liberty,  in  either  of  the  two  following 
years,  to  submit  a  thesis  on  some  critical  or  historical  question. 
On  the  favourable  report  of  the  Commission  of  Examiners,  this 
may  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  School ;  and  in  any 
case  if  the  thesis  is  accepted  he  gains  a  diploma. 

To  the  merits  of  the  School  no  better  testimony  can  be  offered 
than  the  fact  that  James  Darmesteter  began  his  career  as  a  pupil 
in  it. 

New  College,  Eastbourne.  N.  W.  Thomas. 


MISCELLANEA, 


Magical  Sacrifice  in  the  Jewish  Kabbala. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  extract  from  the  Seplier 
Raziel  Hamalakh,  or  The  Book  of  the  Angel  Raziel.  Nothing 
definite  can  be  said  as  to  the  date  of  this  book,  which  Karpeles 
assigns  to  the  Alexandrine  period  of  the  Jewish  literature.  Though 
some  parts  of  the  book  are  evidently  very  modern,  some  other 
parts  must  belong  to  a  very  ancient  time,  perhaps  to  a  time  when 
Jewish  Aramaic  was  yet  in  use  as  a  colloquial  language.  A  ten- 
dency started  by  Graetz  exists  to  think  that  the  Jewish  Kabbala  is 
very  modern.  No  doubt  there  are  some  modern  insertions  in  the 
standard  cabbalistic  works,  but  parts  of  them  belong  to  a  very 
old  date.  As  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century  a.d.,  Kabbala  is  mentioned  as  a  science  not 
only  fully  developed,  but  as  a  mark  of  a  learned  and  pious  man. 
{Sepher  Tokhassiii,  a  Toledo  manuscript,  edited  by  Dr.  Ad. 
Neubauer,  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  Semitic  series,  vol.  i.,  part  vi., 
p.  112,  line  9.)  The  following  translation  is  made  from  the 
A\\irsaw  edition  of  iSSi,  which  is  a  reprint  from  the  A\'ilna 
edition  of  1877,  and  is  identical  with  the  last  Lemberg  edition. 
The  full  title  of  the  book  is  :  That  is  the  Book  of  the  First 
Man,  given  to  hiin  by  the  angel  Raziel.  The  title  is  in  the  Chal- 
dee  language ;  the  book  itself  is  mixed.  Some  parts  are  in 
pure  Chaldee,  others  in  rabbinical  Hebrew ;  two  or  three  places 
are  pure  Hebrew.  The  place  translated  is  on  leaf  3A.  The  book 
begins  by  a  prayer  of  Adam,  in  which  he  asks  forgiveness  for  his 
sin.  After  he  had  prayed  for  three  days  the  angel  Raziel  (the 
name  Raziel  means  "  mystery  of  God  ")  brought  him  this  book 
and  told  him  of  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  know- 
ledge of  its  contents  (a  story  to  the  same  effect  is  mentioned  in 
the  second  surea  of  the  Koran). 
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"  Then  the  angel  Raziel  opened  the  book  and  read  unto  Adam. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Adam  heard  the  words  of  this  holy 
book  from  the  lips  of  the  angel  Raziel,  he  trembling  fell  on  his 
face.  And  the  angel  said,  '  Adam,  rise  and  be  strong ;  do  not 
tremble  and  do  not  be  afraid,  but  take  this  book  from  my  hand 
and  keep  to  it,  for  from  it  will  you  get  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
and  from  it  will  you  learn  what  will  befall  everyone.'  And  at  the 
time  when  Adam  took  this  book  a  fire  arose  on  the  shore  of  the 
river,  and  the  angel  went  up  to  Heaven  in  the  midst  of  the  fire. 
Then  \i.e.  seeing  it]  Adam  knew  and  understood  that  it  was 
an  angel,  and  by  an  angel  [in  my  copy  vcAkJi  is  printed,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  mistake  for  mlV^/^]  this  book  was  sent  to  him  ;  and 
he  kept  it  therefore  in  holiness  and  pureness.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  book  :  If  a  man  be  wishing  to  prosper  and  to  make 
anything  out  of  it,  let  him  count  three  days  before  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  and  let  him  eat  nothing  forbidden  by  the  law,  or 
having  blood  in  it ;  let  him  drink  no  wine  and  approach  no 
woman';  let  him  wash  himself  with  water  during  these  days  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun ;  let  him  bring  two  white  doves  and  cut  their 
throats  with  a  copper  knife  with  both  sides  sharp,  so  that  he  may 
cut  one  dove  with  one  side  and  the  other  dove  with  the  other  side. 
Then  let  him  take  out  their  intestines  and  wash  them  with  water. 
Let  him  bring  some  old  wine,  pure  perfume,  and  some  clean  and 
pure  honey,  mix  them  up  and  fill  with  this  mixture  the  intestines 
of  the  doves.  Afterwards  let  him  put  the  intestines  so  filled  up 
on  burning  embers  before  the  rising  of  the  morning  aurora  ;  let  him 
walk  round  about  it  in  a  white  dress,  and  barefooted;  let  him 
mention  the  names  of  the  angels  serving  in  the  month  when  he  is 
praying  [evidently  angels  of  the  stars  of  this  month  are  meant. 
Later  in  the  book  the  names  of  the  angels  are  given,  and  I  think 
that  some  day  later  on  the  theory  that  Jewish  mysticism  is  not  an 
invention  of  the  Rabbis,  but  a  remnant  of  some  heathen  religion, 
perhaps  the  religion  of  Babylon,  will  not  seem  quite  untenable], 
and  let  him  burn  all  the  pieces  sacrificed ;  every  piece  three  times 
in  a  day ;  on  the  third  day  let  him  bring  the  ashes,  spread  them 
on  the  floor,  sleep  on  them,  and  mention  the  names  \_shcm — 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere — can  mean  not  only  name,  but  also 
magical  formula  causing  a  certain  supernatural  being  to  give 
assistance  to  the  person  using  it.  This  signification  probably 
arose  from  the  attribution  of  magical  power  to  the  sacred  name 
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of  God,  which  we  transcribe  as  Jehovah]  of  the  angels,  the 
mighty,  the  powerful,  the  strong,  the  holy,  the  ruling,  and  let  him 
sleep,  and  speak  to  no  man.  Then  the  angels  will  come  to  him 
in  the  night  as  a  prophetic  vision  (real  vision,  and  not  a  parable), 
and  they  will  inform  him  and  tell  him  anything  he  asks  without 
fear." 

For  the  Book  of  Razkl  may  be  consulted  Wolf,  Bill.  Rabb.^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  III.  (cf.  iii.,  p.  69;  iv.,  p.  711),  Ziinz,  Gottesdienstliche 
Vortriige  der  Juden.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
sacrificial  ceremony  described  above  is  not  any  part  of  the  Jewish 
sacrificial  rites,  and  in  some  points  openly  contradicts  it.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  this  performance  is  the  use  of  the 
two-edged  knife.  The  use  of  sacrificial  ashes  for  divination  is  met 
with  several  times  in  the  Talmud  and  INIidrash ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  use  being  made  of  the  ashes 
of  ordinary  sacrifice. 

L.    GOLDMERSTEIX. 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 


North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  V. 
Popular  Religion. 

I.  Ceremonies  observed  in  the  month  Kuar  (November). — 
Elaborate  details.  Worship  done  at  home  more  efiicacious  than 
if  done  at  the  shrine.  Red  powder  figures  largely ;  and  cow- 
dung  ;  also  a  pitcher  draped  in  a  way  to  resemble  a  woman,  and 
called  Devi.  Burnt-sacrifice. — A  dramatic  representation  of  the 
fight  between  Rama  and  Rawana.  At  night,  after  one  of  these 
days,  they  worship  the  moon,  and  put  sweetmeats  on  the  roof  for 
the  god  of  night. 

18.  A  legend,  including  some  moon-lore.  It  appears  to  be 
regarded  as  sin  to  see  the  moon  on  a  certain  day,  and  the  sin  is 
wiped  away  by  seeing  the  moon  on  another  day. 

21.  On  vestiges  of  moon-worship  in  Behar  and  Bengal.  If  on 
the  day  alluded  to  above,  any  one  does  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
moon,  he  throws  stones  on  his  neighbours'  tiles,  in  order  that  they 
may  abuse  him :  this  they  do,  and  the  ill  effects  of  the  sight  of  the 
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moon — i.e.  some  infamy  upon  his  name — having  been  fulfilled,  he 
thinks  other  mischief  is  prevented.  "  Much  virtue  is  ascribed  to 
abuse  in  this  district." 

52.  Gopalpur,  Gorakhpur. — In  the  Queen's  palace  is  a  closed 
room,  where  are  worshipt  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  been  slain 
by  the  Rajas  of  Gopalpur. 

53.  "  .  .  .  Her  belief  in  the  deity  was  so  intense,  that  she  never 
washed  herself  or  her  clothes  .  .  .  ." 

55.  Santhali  cowherds  annually  cast  a  pig  among  cattle,  to  be 
gored  to  death. 

56.  A  family  pestered  by  ghosts,  walled  up  the  front  door  and 
used  only  a  door  at  the  back. 

60.  Son  born  from  a  blister  on  the  right  palm.  His  adven- 
tures.    Initiation  into  his  cult. 

61.  Food  for  the  dead  left  on  house-roofs  {N.-W.  Provinces). 
64.  Survivals  of  Indra  worship. 

III.  Worship  of  Pipal  Tree:  by  women,  both  widows  and 
those  whose  husbands  are  alive.  Red  lead.  Done  to  lengthen 
their  husbands'  lives,  or  to  prevent  themselves  from  becoming 
widows  in  their  next  life. 

115.  Sun  Worship. 

116.  Brahmins  and  Barbers. 

117.  How  to  make  a  demon  subservient  to  you.  A  corpse  is 
used ;  it  revives.    A  cat  comes.    '  Look  back '  and  '  answer '  taboo. 

119.  Worship  of  Siva.     Red  powder.     Initiation. 

122.  Mirzapiir :  A  pantheon  of  snake  godlings.  Worshipt  by 
naming  them,  and  marking  a  rock  with  vermilion  and  oil,  sacri- 
ficing a  black  fowl  after  its  head  is  first  smeared  with  vermilion 
and  oil. 

127.  Saharanpur. — Extra  rites  at  death  of  very  old  men.  Part 
of  them  is  rough  horseplay  with  the  daughter-in-law. 

171.  Saharanpur :  a  sacred  spring. 

175.  Hero  born  from  a  severed  lock  of  hair. 

177.  Worship  of  plantain  tree  by  Hindus.  When  it  does  not 
grow,  a  gold  image  of  it  may  be  used.  First  joint  of  a  tree  must 
be  given  to  a  Brahmin. 

180.  Uneducated  people  salute  Mother  Earth  when  they  touch 
her  with  their  feet  in  rising. 

181.  The  Ganges  sprang  from  the  place  where  Joseph,  as  a 
babe,  struck  it  with  his  foot  (^lohammedan  legend). 
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182.  Impious  to  drink  water  while  standing  (Mohammedan). 

1S3.  »S/^rrt/.— Kayasth  caste.  A  marriage  is  incomplete  unless 
a  similar  ceremony  is  done  for  a  f)air  of  doves. 

A  childless  man,  to  avoid  failing  to  marry  a  daughter  (which  is 
held  to  be  most  meritorious),  marries  a  Tulasi plant  to  an  idol  of 
Krishna,  the  plant  symbolising  the  daughter. 

185.  Why  this  plant  is  revered. 

187.  Evil  qualities  of  the  fig  tree  in  folklore. 

188.  Worship  of  the  sweeper's  broom. 

190.  Sahara?ipitr. — To  propitiate  the  goddess  of  small-pox. 
Part  of  the  ceremonial  is  to  get  a  goat,  garland  its  neck,  put  a 
piece  of  red  cloth  on  its  back,  smear  the  forehead  with  red  lead, 
pierce  the  ears  and  drop  some  of  the  blood  at  the  shrine,  then  let 
loose  the  goat  out  of  the  village.  It  is  then  no  man's  property, 
"  any  one  might  catch  it." 

191.  Ahtncdabad. — Girl  sometimes  7tiarried  to  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
which  is  then  cast  into  a  well.     Legend  explaining  this. 

192.  Cocoa-nuts  offered  to  appease  a  deity,  "as  resembling 
human  skulls,  apparently." 

231.  Bombay:  Vetala  Stone  Circles. — The  centre  stone  is  the 
god's  house;  the  ring,  houses  for  the  god's  watchmen.  Vetala  and 
his  host  take  visible  shape  twice  a  month,  at  midnight,  full-moon 
and  no-moon. 

235.  Saha?'a?ip!ir. — Snake-v.'orship  changes  into  worship  of 
Mahadeva. 

236.  Miracle  like  the  "  burning  fiery  furnace." 

237.  Miraculous  birth,  after  eating  fruit. 

239.  Birth-taboos  upon  the  father. 

240.  River  ^^'orship. — Of  an  evening,  they  make  a  small  raft  of 
reeds,  put  a  lamp  on  it,  and  set  it  afloat  on  some  river  or  canal. 
In  the  morning,  flowers,  scent,  sweetmeats,  thrown  in. 

243.  Saharanpur :  Worship  of  Saturn. — Many  people  keep  in 
their  houses  a  copper,  or  more  often  an  iron,  plate,  with  an  image 
of  the  planet  drawn  on  it,  and  v.'orship  it  on  Saturdays,  with  an 
offering  of  red  lead  and  oil. 

Anthropology. 

2.  Sikh  Initiation.  Part  of  it  is  to  drink  water,  formerly  that  in 
which  a  Sikh's  feet  had  been  washed ;  the  next  stage  was  to  use 
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that  which  a  Sikh  had  touched  with  his  toe ;  now  this  part  of  the 
rite  seems  to  be  dying  or  dead.  Or :  the  candidate  and  the 
initiator  wash  feet  in  the  same  water,  which  they  then  drink,  after 
adding  sugar  and  stirring  it  with  a  dagger.  Other  examples  given 
by  Editor  of  this  kind  of  communion,  which  he  is  puzzled  to 
explain  ;  and  of  the  many  virtues  of  sweat,  saliva,  and  other 
secretions.     Charm-stones  and  coins. 

22.  A  Primitive  Game,  played  upon  a  board  having  seventy-two 
squares.  Two  players ;  nine  cowries  used  as  dice.  The  squares 
have  curious  designations  :  such  as  the  three  heavens,  truthful- 
ness, virtue,  villainy,  &C.,  and  a  player  getting  in  one  of  these 
goes  up  to  heaven  or  down  very  far  back,  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
diagram  of  the  board  is  given.  [It  seems  to  be  a  most  excellent 
game.] 

24.  A  Cattle-disease  Charm. — Across  the  entrance  of  the 
village  a  rope  was  spread,  hung  with  seven  charms ;  grain,  wood- 
chips,  and  rag. 

26.  Name  Taboo. — No  husband  or  wife  names  the  other  for 
fear  of  shortening  their  lives.  The  taboo  is  broken  in  presence  of 
water-deities,  who  are  disposed  rather  to  lengthen  than  to  shorten 
the  life  of  the  husband  of  a  woman  who  worships  them. 

27.  Sakaranpur. — Last  sheaf.  Corner  of  standing  crop  left 
to  be  gathered  by  the  local  beggars. 

65.  Taboos  on  the  husband  during  wife's  pregnancy, 

67.  Rules  for  dressing  of  idols  and  priests  during  worship. 

68.  Marriage  to  a  tree,  or  to  an  inanimate  object. — The  former, 
when  a  girl's  horoscope  predicts  she  will  become  a  child  widow. 
For  the  same  purpose,  to  prevent  this  misfortune,  she  may  be 
wedded  secretly  to  a  jar,  or  an  image  of  Vishnu.  These  three  are 
believed  to  be  immortal,  hence  she  can  never  be  left  a  widow. 
Of  course  she  marries  her  man  afterwards,  but  he  escapes  the  evil 
influence,  which  only  acts  on  the  first  husband. 

129,  131.  Household  rules,  of  marriage,  &C. 

136.  Unlucky  to  visit  the  sick  at  night,  lest  some  prowling 
demon  go  with  you  and  then  attach  himself  to  the  sick  man. 
But  if  you  have  a  piece  of  iron  with  you,  the  demons  think  you  can 
citt  off  their  hair  and  make  them  your  slave,  so  keep  clear. 

137.  Gorakhpur. — The  Maghras.  Worship  and  fear  ghosts. 
The  pipal  is  a  sacred  tree.  Iron  not  to  be  used  for  certain 
purposes,  e.g.  burglary.     Oaths  :  iron  and  pipal  leaves  used ;  oath 
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by  a  dhobi  (washerman)  very  binding.     Two  subdivisions  which 
do  not  intermarry.     Adoption. 

193.  Saran  District. — Initiation  of  chclas  and  mahants. 

194.  Andajuan  Islanders. — Major  Temple  corrects  Sir  John 
Lubbock. 

195.  Lucky  marks  on  the  feet. 

244.  N.-IV.  Provinces. — Marriage  rites.  The  barber  bathes 
and  dresses  the  bridegroom ;  whose  robes  must  be  red.  Dis- 
guise :  Bride's  mother  dresses  as  bride,  priest's  wife  as  bride- 
groom, and  do  the  ceremony  again.  Priest's  wafe  gives  a  ?iew 
name  to  the  bride,  and  whispers  it  into  a  pot  filled  with  certain 
kinds  of  food.  Corners  of  the  garments  of  the  wedded  pair  are 
tied  together.  Bridegroom's  mother  dresses  as  a  viati.  Red  lead 
and  red  water  used. 

246.  Taboos  among  the  Pankti  Sarwariya  Brahmins. 

248.  Slight  trace  of  mother-right. 

Folktales. 

A  large  number  of  tales,  both  amusing  and  interesting  (as  31, 
32,  35,  72,  76,  78,  143,  145,  146),  are  not  touched  upon,  because 
they  contain  nothing  that  seems  useful  for  the  student. 

5.  The  virtue  of  Raja  Rupa  Angad  (Mirzapur). — Finding  out 
by  chance  the  potency  of  the  Eleventh  Day  Fast,  he  ordered  all 
his  subjects  to  keep  it ;  in  consequence,  they  were  all  caught  up 
to  heaven  in  a  fairy  car  when  their  lives  were  ended,  and  hell  grew 
empty.  Indra  was  sore  afraid  lest  Rupa  by  virtue  of  his  piety 
should  take  possession  of  his  kingdom  [just  what  Sakka  is  always 
thinking  in  the  Jdtaka,  cp.  vol.  iv.  pp.  8-9],  so  sent  a  fairy  to 
tempt  him  astray  She  consents  to  live  with  him  if  he  will  either 
slay  his  son  or  give  up  the  aforesaid  fast.  Both  boy  and  mother 
preferred  the  former  alternative ;  so  the  Raja  cut  off  his  son's 
head  ;  and  just  as  he  was  going  to  eat  him,  Bhagwan  appears 
ex  machina,  restores  the  son  to  life,  protects  the  king's  virtue,  and 
drives  the  fairy  away.  [Ed.  points  out  that  this  is  a  "tradition  of 
cannibalism  among  the  Manjhis,"  the  teller  being  a  Manjhi.] 

34.  The  Metainorphosis  of  Raja  Vikramdditya. — The  Raja 
learnt  a  charm  from  a  Pundit  how  to  get  into  a  dead  body ;  and 
he  shows  it  to  his  servant  by  entering  the  body  of  a  parrot.  The 
servant  cut  up  the  body  (away  flew  the  parrot)  and  gave  himself 
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out  for  the  king.  Ordered  all  parrots  to  be  killed.  The  Raja,  in 
parrot  form,  is  caught ;  but  bids  his  captor  take  him  to  King  V.'s 
father-in-law,  and  he  will  get  a  large  reward.  The  old  man,  find- 
ing this  to  be  a  most  pious  parrot,  buys  him  and  keeps  him  in  a 
cage.  IMeanwhile  a  woman  came  to  King  V.'s  father-in-law  for 
him  to  decide  a  question  :  there  were  two  men,  both  exactly  alike, 
and  she  could  not  tell  which  was  her  husband  (one  was  an  evil 
spirit).  The  old  man  decided  wrongly,  but  the  parrot  said, 
"  Whichever  can  get  into  that  pot  with  a  spout  shall  be  deemed 
the  husband."  The  real  husband  could  not,  the  demon  did  ; 
whereon  the  parrot  called  them  to  cover  him  with  a  yellow  cloth 
and  tie  it  with  a  string  of  raw  cotton  and  bury  him.  The  Rani 
heard,  and  came,  to  whom  the  parrot  said  he  was  King  V. 
Taking  him  home,  she  sent  for  the  false  Raja  and  asked  him  what 
he  had  been  learning  from  the  Pundit?  "  Bring  me  a  dead  lamb 
and  I  will  show  you,"  said  he.  She  did  so.  He  entered  the  body; 
the  cage  was  opened,  Vikramaditya  came  out,  dropt  his  parrot 
form,  and  "entered  his  own  body";  then  cut  the  lamb  in  pieces. 
[Even  nowadays  it  is  firmly  believed  that  demons  can  be  enclosed 
with  a  yellow  cloth  and  a  piece  of  raw  cotton  string. — Ed.] 

36.  A  tale  illustrating  which  is  best,  the  householder's  life  or 
the  ascetic's.  Obviously  made  up  for  a  moral  purpose,  but  con- 
tains talking  birds,  and  woman  who  will  marry  any  one  who  will 
go  through  a  certain  ordeal. 

37.  The  Tamifig  of  the  Shreiv,  with  an  apologue.  Good 
Tale. 

69.  The  Magic  Boat. — Given  to  a  woman.  It  gives  all  you  ask  ; 
but  when  it  gives  you  one  rupee,  it  gives  your  neighbours  two. 
The  husband,  on  returning  with  his  little  pile,  found  all  his  neigh- 
bours rich.  Indignant,  he  begged  the  boat  to  dig  a  well  in  his 
garden  (he  did  so,  and  two  in  each  of  his  neighbours')  and  to  put 
out  one  of  his  eyes  ;  whereat  his  neighbours  all  became  blind,  and 
fell  into  their  wells.  First  making  them  promise  him  a  half  of  all 
they  got,  he  restored  his  sight  and  so  theirs  also.     (Mirzapur.) 

70.  A  boy  changes  into  a  lamb  for  his  master  to  sell,  but  he  is 
7iot  to  give  the  halter  to  purchaser.  When  sold,  by-and-by  he 
resumes  his  shape  and  comes  back.  Second  time  he  becomes  a 
horse,  and  the  master  forgets.  The  purchaser  is  careful  to  keep 
the  halter  on,  "  else  the  horse  would  die."  This  happens  when 
by  chance  the  halter  is  taken   off;  the  horse  dies,  and  the  boy 
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becomes  a  fish.     The  purchaser  becomes  a  heron,  and  looks  for 
him.     Then  the  usual  chase  ensues,  ending  happily. 

73.  The  Fruit  of  Youth. — A  man  saves  a  nest  of  birds  from  a 
snake  ;  the  mother  bird  gives  him  the  fruit  of  youth,  which  being 
eaten  makes  the  old  to  be  young.  This  is  wasted  ;  the  search  for 
another  ;  the  tree  is  found  in  the  garden  of  Raja  Raghu. 

74.  The  Devoted  Lover,  who  cuts  off  his  own  hands  (!  !)  for  his 
lady,  allows  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  in  the  end  is  restored  to 
life  and  wins  her. 

75.  Grateful  Beasts. — Snake,  dog,  cat,  mouse,  ransomed  by  a 
prince.  From  the  snake's  father  he  gets  a  ring,  which  builds  him 
a  palace.  He  weds  a  princess.  He  leaves  the  ring  with  her;  she 
in  his  absence  gives  it  to  a  beggar,  who  goes  away  and  bids  the 
ring  fetch  palace  and  princess  to  him.  The  prince  is  disconsolate. 
The  cat  meditates  and  discovers  where  she  is  ;  the  mouse  creeps 
in  by  a  drain  and  finds  her ;  she  tells  him  that  the  man  keeps  it 
in  his  mouth  at  night.  The  mouse  puts  his  tail  up  the  man's 
nose ;  he  sneezes  out  the  ring,  which  is  caught  up  by  the  mouse. 
The  dog  takes  it  and  swims  over  a  river  with  it,  but  drops  it ;  a  fish 
swallows  it  down.  They  get  hold  of  the  fish,  which  some  fishers 
have  caught,  and  take  it  back  to  the  prince.  All's  well  that  ends 
well. 

79.  How  the  Unfaithful  Wife  was  outivitted.— h  never  ending 
theme,  here  treated  anew. 

138.  The  Discarded  Princess. — A  king,  who  fears  ill-luck  from 
his  daughter,  exposes  her  in  a  box  ^s•hich  he  throws  into  the  river. 
Her  adventures,  and  how  she  gets  home  again.  [This  seems  to 
be  an  incomplete  story.] 

139.  A  stupid  tale;  but  interesting  in  that  it  encloses  a  number 
of  versicles,  like  so  many  old  stories.  It  also  contains  the  episode 
of  the  unfaithful  wife,  who  has  to  undergo  an  ordeal  to  prove  her 
chastity,  and  escapes  by  causing  her  paramour  to  accost  her  in 
disguise  of  a  beggar  just  before  the  ordeal ;  she  then  says  :  "  May 
the  Nag  bite  me  if  I  have  ever  touched  any  man  save  my  husband 
and  this  man."     [The  ordeal  trick  occurs  in  \\\q  Jdtaka?\^ 

140.  Entertaining  gods  iinaivares. 

141.  The  Fairy  Wife. — A  prince  marries  a  woman  on  condi- 
tion that  for  the  first  six  months  she  is  merely  to  visit  him  for  an 
hour  every  day.  A  fiend  gives  him  some  lampblack,  which, 
rubbed  on  his  eyes,  makes  invisible  [sympathetic  magic].     Thus 
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unseen  he  follows  his  Avife,  and  finds  she  goes  up  to  Indra's 
heaven.  Finding  Indra's  drummer  asleep,  die  prince  takes  his 
place,  and  drums  so  well  that  Indra  gives  him  a  shawl,  a  ring, 
and  a  diamond  necklace.  Next  day  he  told  his  wife  he  had  been 
up  to  Indra's  palace  with  a  fairy.  She  resolved  to  tell  Indra  of 
this  fairy.  The  prince  builds  a  palace  exactly  like  Indra's ;  there 
he  hangs  up  his  presents.  When  his  wife  sees  it,  she  feels  sure 
he  is  visited  by  a  fairy.  By  this  time  the  six  months'  time  was  up, 
and  she  came  to  live  with  her  husband.  Some  fairy  told  Indra 
that  a  prince  was  aping  him,  and  living  with  one  of  his  fairies. 
Indra  sent  demons  to  destroy  palace  and  wife.  The  prince,  by 
attending  on  a  holy  man,  got  from  him  a  magic  wand  and 
powder,  by  which  he  became  invisible  and  recovers  his  wife. 
[This  has  the  elements  of  an  excellent  tale,  but  it  is  badly  put 
together  here.  Indra's  presents  ought  to  have  some  virtue,  and 
re-act  upon  the  plot.  The  wife  says  she  will  tell  Indra,  and 
somebody  else  does  ;  this  I  should  say  is  a  mistake ;  probably  in 
the  original  version  she  told  Indra,  and  then,  the  six  months 
being  up,  her  mischief  recoiled  on  herself.  Perhaps  the  husband 
should  recover  by  aid  of  the  three  presents  of  Raja  Indra.] 

197.  How  the  Fool  prospered  despite  himself.  (A  new  tale  on 
an  old  theme.) 

198.  The  Jealous  Step-Brothers. — ["  This  is  another  and  a  good 
version  from  the  Himalayas  of  the  '  Little  Fairy '  Cycle.  See 
Clouston  :  Popidar  Tales,  vol.  ii.,  p.  229  seqq." — Ed.] 

199.  The  Iron  Age,  when  lying  prospers.  A  tale  with  a  grim 
humour.     (Mirzapur.) 

202.  ...  "To  this  day  a  careful  housewife  will  never  spread 
the  whole  dinner  at  once  in  the  dish  of  her  son  or  husband,  but 
will  give  it  to  him  by  degrees,  lest  the  influence  of  the  Evil  Eye 
cause  it  to  disagree  with  him." 

203.  Of  the  good  old  times,  when  one  need  not  plough  and 
sow. 

205.  The  Soldier  and  his  Virtuoi/s  IVife. — "  Chastity  Test  "  by 
a  flower.     The  Ed.  refers  to  Folklore  Congress  Report,  p.  89. 

206.  A  Grateful  Bird;  imprisoned  princess,  who  plays  at  dice 
with  her  suitor  for  her  hand  ;  how  they  escaped  ;  how  they  were 
separated  through  breaking  a  taboo  ;  and  how  at  length  they 
v/ere  again  united. 

252  and  253,  one  version  of  a  not  uncommon  type,  where  a 
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lad  laughs  and  refuses  to  tell  why,  is  punished,  and  then  by  his 
cleverness  in  solving  problems  gains  renown. 

25.4.  How  a  clever  princess  got  the  better  of  some  robbers. 

255.  The  Contest  of  Good  and  Evil. — [  =  "the  Good  Man  and 
the  Bad  Man,"  Clouston,  vol.  i.,  p.  249  seqq. — Ed.] 

256.  The  Lucky   Wood-cutter. — Married  to  a  princess;  disap- 
pears immediately  after;  she  seeks  him,  and  at  length  finds. 

260.  (Human  flesh  as  a  remedy.) 


Mixed. 

6.  Legend  explaining  the  cuckoo's  note. 

lo-ii.  Number-charms. 

13.  Why  the  partridge  is  black,  and  what  means  its  note. 

17.  A  charm  ;  added  to  which  you  bloiv  upon  the  person  to  be 
charmed. 

39,  41.  Charms. — The  latter  is  worked  in  the  potter's  wheel, 
by  turning  it  the  zvrong  way.  45.  To  find  treasure.  A  lamp  fed 
with  oil  from  a  corpse. 

42.  When  a  Raja  dies,  his  subjects  shave  heads  and  beards. 

46.  Sacred  tanks  :  they  supply  gold  and  silver  vessels  for 
feasters ;  if  one  is  stolen,  no  more  arise  to  the  surface. 

50.  Sacred  number  27  among  the  Sikhs. 

82.  Bengal. — Charm  to  entice  a  woman.  Includes  :  dirt  off 
her  back,  a  rag  from  her  raiment,  spittle  of  the  man  for  whom 
the  charm  is  to  work. 

84.  The  next  incarnation  of  Vishnu  will  be  born  out  of  the 
arm  of  a  virgin  Brahmin  girl. 

87.  Prejudice  against  being  photographed,  lest  it  should  take 
away  some  of  their  life. 

90.  Where  a  certain  soldier  was  once  killed;  people  still  lay 
English  food  and  spirits  to  appease  his  ghost. 

92.  A  miraculous  healing  pool. 

105.  Bears. — Hindus  believe  that  he  can  live  any  time  by 
merely  sucking  his  toe.  [The  Greeks  thought  the  polyp  ate  his 
feelers  :  77/iaTt  '^ei^epUo,  or  dvoareo^  ov  ttoBu  revSei. 
Hesiod,  Oj>.  522.] 

107.  The  lens  of  the  eye  used  as  unit  of  measurement  by  car- 
penters. 
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147.  Impurity  after  shaving. 
151.  Calls  of  animals  interpreted. 

156.  Messengers  chosen,  and  letters  marked,  to  show  be  the 
contents  happy  or  no. 

157.  The  Philosopher's  Stone  in  Nepal. 

159.   Chittagong  :  folk-etymology  of  the  name. 

166.  Dog's  tongue  burnt,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  oil,  cures 
any  sore  ;  for  "  dogs  never  die  of  any  wound  that  they  can  lick." 

167.  To  stop  rain,  put  some  rain-water  in  a  pot  and  bury  it. 
[Sympathetic] 

207.  Tansen  the  Singer:  legends  about  him:  he  plays  without 
instrument,  the  tune  coming  from  his  shoulders  ;  by  song  he 
melts  a  stone,  by  song  he  collects  the  deer  from  the  forest.  (C/. 
Orpheus.) 

209.  Folklore  of  Parrot,  Water  Wagtail,  Grasshopper.  215. 
Of  the  Fire-fly;  217,  the  Squirrel;  224,  the  Bee. 

214.  Charm  to  call  a  demon  (you  wear  a  red  garment  at  night). 

219.  Earth  from  a  rat's  hole  as  a  remedy.  [Rats  are  usually 
deemed  unlucky.] 

222.  Ludhianai^xr. — Cattle  tied  all  night  at  a  shrine  for  luck. 
[Symbolic  offering  ?] 

225.  Youngest  Son  in  Folklore  :  called  "  master  of  the  house." 
[Possibly  this  superstition  is  referred  to  in  the  obscure  lines  of 
Hesiod,  Op.  372-5  :  "  Let  there  be  a  sole-born  son  to  cherish  the 
paternal  home ;  for  thus  will  wealth  increase  in  your  dwelling. 
But  thou  shouldest  die  old,  leavmg  iti  it  another  son."  Does  this 
mean  you  are  to  kill  all  those  between,  keeping  the  first  for  work 
and  the  last  for  inheritance  ?] 

227-S,  273,  277,  278,  and  others. — Charms. 

267.  Liidhiana  :  Sacred  Groves. 

283.  Scorpion  bite  cured  by  application  of  the  scorpion. 

285.  In  old  times  when  a  man  had  to  sell  his  son,  he  took  him 
to  market  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  as  a  sign  he  was  for  sale. 
[The  vision  of  men  sucking  straws,  in  our  country  fairs,  will  recur 
to  the  memory  of  many.] 

W.  H.  D.  R. 
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Zhivava  Staxina  (Russian),  1895  (cited  by  pages). 

Folk-Songs  from  Podolsk,  71-83.  Traditions:  God  and  the 
Devil,  84-86.  National  Games  in  Kadnikoff,  86-100.  Tales, 
203-211.  King  Soloma,  212-213.  Lamentations,  214.  Folk- 
Songs  from  Zhitomirsk,  217-221.  Customs  and  Songs  at  Wed- 
dings, Podolsk,  222-234.  Legend  of  the  Apostle  Andrew,  Nov- 
gorod, 241.  Tales,  419  ff.  Tales  and  Legends  from  the  Baltic 
Peoples,  428  fF.  Little  Russian  Stories,  453  ff.  Burial  Customs. 
Of  a  flying  fiery  serpent  said  to  have  been  seen  lately,  and  in 
1745,  493  ff.     To  what  saint,  and  when,  one  should  pray,  495. 

Charms  against  sickness,  499  ff. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 


Cesky  Lid  (Bohemian).     Vol.  5  (by  pages). 

National  Czech  Exhibition  :  costumes  and  customs  (pictures), 
I,  97,  193,  290.  Bagpipes,  19.  Specimens  of  embroidery  and 
ornament,  38,  160.  Religious  Play  on  the  Birth  of  Our  Lord,  137. 
Folk  Music,  215.  Wild  Women,  233.  Weddings:  Customs  and 
Songs,  243. 

jNIoravian  viiirchen^  284,  367.  "  Living  Fire,"  or  methods  of 
kindling  fire  by  friction  (with  pictures),  341. 

W.  H  D.  R. 
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FAIRY   TALES    FROM    INEDITED    HEBREW   MSS. 
OF  THE  NINTH  AND  TWELFTH   CENTURIES. 

By  M.  Gaster,  Ph.  D. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  and  not  at  all  complimentary  to 
the  students  of  folklore,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  we 
know  now  just  as  little  about  the  origin  of  fairy  tales,  as 
was  known  half  a  century  ago.  Theories  we  have  plenty 
and  to  boot,  and  faddists  not  a  few  ;  but  one  cannot  say  that 
there  is  wisdom  in  the  multitude  of  counsel.  I  for  my  own 
part  may  be  considered  as  representing  one  set  of  faddists, 
probably  consisting  of  one  single  individual ;  but  no  other 
theory  has  as  yet  been  able  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  origin 
sufficiently ;  and  until  a  better  explanation  is  forthcoming 
I  stick  to  my  view,  the  result  of  many  years  of  research  and 
study. 

I  hold  that  tales  appear  only  at  a  certain  stage  of  intel- 
lectual development,  and  after  the  time  of  previous  literary 
achievements.  They  do  not  stand  at  the  beginning  of  litera- 
ture, but  at  its  acme.  The  words  "tale"  and  "fairy  tale"  are 
elastic  terms,  which  often  do  duty  for  many  a  peculiar  string 
of  events,  true  or  imaginary,  bound  together.  Take  any 
collection  you  like,  and  you  will  find  in  it  fairy  tales  and 
simple  jokes,  beast-parables,  and  cumulative  puzzles.     The 
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true  tale  is  the  recital  of  a  series  of  events,  grouped  in  a 
given  way,  which  if  expanded  might  become  a  novel,  if 
curtailed,  a  moral  maxim. 

I  know  I  am  treading  dangerous  ground  in  trying  to 
define  a  thing  whose  very  charm  is  want  of  definition, 
trying  to  press  into  the  limit  of  space  and  time  what  is 
boundless  and  infinite.  But  one  must  start  somewhere,  and 
better  start  from  a  half-truth  than  from  none  at  all. 

The  individual  element  in  the  origin  of  a  tale  has  already 
been  pointed  out  by  others.  One  man  must  first  tell  a  tale. 
This  is  taken  up  by  others,  and  enlarged  or  assimilated. 
The  question  of  the  transmission  is  another  moot  point;  that 
is,  if  we  admit  only  one  centre  for  the  origin  of  one  or  more 
tales,  and  not  independent  origins  of  one  and  the  same 
tale.  This  is  for  me  out  of  question.  The  identity  between 
the  various  tales  even  in  distant  countries  is  not  the  result 
of  mere  chance.  It  would  be  a  miracle  of  the  highest  order 
to  find  such  a  similarity  or  identity  between  the  intellectual 
products  of  various  nations,  limited  wholly  and  solely  to  so 
complex  a  thing  as  a  tale  with  a  number  of  incidents.  In 
everything  else  there  is  profound  disparity;  only  in  the  tale 
there  should  be  identity,  and  this  not  due  to  extraneous 
circumstances !  There  are  things  which  men  with  theories 
will  swallow  without  looking  too  closely  at  them  ;  I  decline 
to  make  the  experiment  or  to  follow  the  example. 

I  am  asking  myself.  How  have  I  come  to  know  a  great 
number  of  tales  in  my  youth  ?  Born  and  bred  in  the  East,  I 
had  greater  facilities  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  most 
varied  elements  of  the  populace  than  those  given  by  the 
artificial  and  highly  secluded  form  of  education  in  the 
civilized  world  of  the  West.  I  had  thus  the  opportunity  of 
growing  up  under  the  same  influences,  to  which  the  nations  of 
the  West  had  been  exposed  during  the  period  of  personal 
intercourse  of  a  primitive,  slow,  and  more  enduring 
character.  The  nurse  from  Hungary,  and  the  housemaid 
from  Wallachia,  the  Albanian  with  his  sweetmeats,  and  the 
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peasant  with  his  fowls  and  eggs,  the  pilgrim  from  the  Holy- 
Land,  and  the  hawker,  the  Gipsy,  all  and  each  came  and 
conversed  and  told  tales.  When  a  circle  was  formed,  some- 
times in  the  garden,  often  before  the  gate  in  the  twilight  of 
the  setting  sun,  they  would  gather  and  listen  attentively. 
At  times  one  of  those  present  would  interrupt  the  speaker 
to  remind  him  of  an  incident  he  had  forgotten  ;  and  not 
seldom  would  the  audience  follow  the  recital  with  vivid  and 
strong  expressions  of  approval  or  dismay.  When  one  had 
finished,  others  would  follow,  thus  exchanging  and  com- 
municating, spreading  and  developing  the  tale ;  and  assist- 
ing it  in  its  travels  through  many  lands. 

One  bond  united  them,  and  this  has  hitherto  not  been 
sufficiently  recognized,  viz. :  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 
tale.  There  was  not  one  who  for  one  moment  would  doubt 
the  reality  of  such  a  courageous  prince  and  a  supernatural 
beauty  ;  the  speaking  of  animals,  and  their  power  of  assis- 
tance ;  the  qualities  of  living  and  dead  water ;  the  drakos 
and  his  mighty  club,  the  vampire,  the  sun  and  moon  as 
persons, — why  it  would  have  been  rank  heresy  to  doubt  their 
existence.  It  would  with  one  blow  have  destroyed  that 
world  of  hope  and  delight,  that  ideal  conception  of  things 
that  may  at  any  time  fall  to  the  share  of  mortals,  pourtrayed 
in  the  tale.  The  tale  would  lose  its  attraction,  and  would 
speedily  die.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  school  with 
its  dogmatism  and  with  nicely-balanced  programmes,  with 
mathematics  and  natural  science,  has  proved  the  deadly 
enemy  of  the  fairy  world.  It  has  destroyed  the  belief 
in  the  supernatural,  the  fantastic,  and  irrational,  if  you 
like,  and  it  has  left  the  children  poorer  than  they  were  of 
yore,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  poetry  of  life  is  concerned. 
They  are  stranded  high  and  dry  upon  the  rock  of  exact 
sciences. 

The  element  of  religious  belief,  and  I  take  this  expression 
in  the  widest  sense,  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in 
the  history  of  the  origin  and  spread  of  fairy  tales.      And 
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this  has  been  systematically  neglected  by  the  students  of 
fairy  tales.     The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.     European  folk- 
tales, and  especially  those  in  modern  collections,  have  lost 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  religious  element.     The  more  we  go 
to  the  East,  the  more  the  religious  character  of  the  tale  will 
become  pronounced.      In  the  West  few  of  the  supernatural 
beings  have  been  allowed  to  subsist;  they  are  on  sufferance 
and  wait  to  obtain  leave  to  go.      Their  surroundings  have 
departed,  and  we  meet  only  with  such  beings  in  our  tales  as 
have  not  yet  died  out  from  the  cruder  forms  of  belief.    The 
popular    mythology    of    the    Slavonians,   or   Albanians,   or 
modern  Greeks,  or  Rumanians  is  incomparably  richer  than 
that  of  any  of  the  western  nations.     Their  fairy  tales  are 
therefore  fuller,   richer,  more  vivid,  and  to  my  mind  much 
more  true  to  the  original  form,  than  any  of  the  pale  counter- 
parts in  western  folklore.       I  know  the  Celtic  faddists  will 
turn  fiercely  upon  me  and  point  out  to  me  modern  tales  in 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  15th  century,  which  may  be  copies  of 
the   1 2th,  and  these  in  their  turn  copies  of  the  5th  or  more 
ancient  texts.     It  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss  questions 
of  literary  criticism ;    but  one  point  is  certain,  at  least  for 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  compare  ancient  texts  with 
later  copies.    They  are  never  absolutely  identical.    A  century 
will  make  a  difference,  often  a  very  pronounced  difference, 
between  the  original  and  the  copy.      The  copyist  is  always 
also  author  in  partibiis  injideliiim.    He  handles  the  subject 
very  freely.      He  will  add  and  subtract,  just  as  his  fancy 
dictates  to  him.    There  is  no  such  scrupulous  observance  of 
the  author's  rights  as   we   would  fain    imagine.     The  sub- 
stance   may    in    some    cases    remain    the    same,    but    the 
accessories  will  often  undergo  a  process  of  transformation 
so  radical  as  not  to  be  found  any  longer  in  the  later  copv. 

This  happens  to  literary  monuments.  How  much  more 
is  this  the  case  with  the  oral  tale,  subject  to  the  changes 
and  freaks  of  each  new  speaker.  Small  wonder  therefore 
that  che  religious  element  should  drop  out  in  the  West,  thus 
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obscuring  one  of  the  main  points  of  origin,  and  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  attraction  and  dissemination. 

But,  if  we  go  to  India  or  to  Egypt,  more  so  to  the  former, 
the  Jataka  has  retained  fully  the  religious  character.  The 
legends  of  saints  and  the  miracles  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
Apocryphal  Acts,  the  story  of  Psyche  and  the  legend  of 
Adonis-Tammuz,  the  parables  of  Barlaam  stand  in  the 
service  of  religion,  and  are  carried  on  the  crest  of  the 
religious  wave,  which  spreads  and  covers  one  continent 
after  the  other. 

The  abiding  factor  in  human  life  has  been,  for  centuries, 
religious  teaching ;  and  whatever  appeared  under  that  form, 
was  doubly  welcomed.  The  tales  and  legends  are  so  many 
means  to  teach  a  moral  lesson,  to  inculcate  a  peculiar  dogma, 
or  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  people  some  abstract 
ethical  truth.  The  standard  of  these  maxims  and  the 
trend  of  the  religious  teachings  conveyed  through  the 
parable  are  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  religious  environ- 
ment. A  Buddhist  tale  may  teach  transmigration-of-the- 
soul ;  an  Egyptian,  metamorphosis,  or  change  of  man  into 
animal.  Another  will  describe  that  form  of  Hell  which  is 
recognised  by  the  dogma  of  his  Church.  But  all  point  to 
one  source,  the  religious  and  didactical,  as  the  originating 
factor  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second,  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  transmission.  In  this  transmission  the  first 
change  that  will  set  in  will  be  to  transform,  and  then  to 
drop  slowly  that  religious  element.  It  gets  out  of  harmony. 
It  is  no  more  understood.  Popular  fancy  will  not  fasten 
on  it ;  but  will  cling  to  the  poetical  excuse  in  the  form  of 
an  entertaining  tale.  Local  deities  and  current  beliefs  will 
take  the  place  of  the  old  deities  of  the  original  form,  when 
and  Vv'here  there  is  such  a  local  mythology  to  supplant  it. 
But  where  the  fairies  and  goblins  have  departed  from  the 
hearth  of  the  farmer,  and  have  deserted  the  crossings  of 
the  roads,  the  tale  will  lack  the  poetical  machinery,  and  get 
impoverished  and  attenuated  to  the  extreme.     It  has  lost, 
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already  long  before,  its  original  meaning  and  has  now 
become  a  mere  skeleton,  a  shadow  of  what  once  was  a 
picture  saturated  with  rich  colouring. 

If  my  view  is  correct,  and  historical  investigation  seems 
to  favour  it,  we  shall  easily  understand  why  some  of 
the  fairy  and  other  popular  tales  appear  either  mean- 
ingless or  downright  cruel  and  barbarous.  The  prince  has 
been  transformed  by  the  wizard  of  the  West,  into  the 
uncanny  shapeless  dog.  A  charm  has  been  thrown  upon 
him,  which  no  one,  if  not  this  Society,  will  be  able  to  break. 
The  spell  will,  however,  not  be  broken,  if  we  start  upon 
the  wrong  track.  The  comparison  w^hich  has  hitherto  been 
made  at  random  must  give  way  to  a  certain  system.  The 
similarity  between  certain  general  points  and  the  eclecticism 
in  the  comparison  of  incidents,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
many  far-fetched  conclusions  of  modern  researches  based 
upon  them,  is  to  my  mind  fallacious.  We  dare  not  follow 
in  our  study  the  same  flight  of  fancy,  which  delights  us 
in  the  fairytale,  or  we  shall  never  leave  dreamland  or 
Cockayne. 

I  always  pre-suppose  that  we  start  from  the  assumption 
of  migration,  that  tales  wandered  from  land  to  land.  In 
our  research,  I  would  try  in  the  first  place  to  follow  geo- 
graphically in  the  wake  of  that  journey.  Now,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  tales  of  adjoining  countries  show 
much  closer  similarity  to  one  another,  than  with  those 
collected  in  a  distant  land.  Even  in  cases  of  totally 
different  races,  and  some  of  quite  recent  origin,  but  all  now 
living  in  that  neighbourhood,  such  as  Turks  and  Greeks 
and  Albanians,  this  similarity  is  startling.  How  this  could 
be  explained  on  the  anthropological  tack,  or  on  any  other, 
except  on  that  of  mutual  borrowing,  passes  the  wit  of 
man.  I  am  prepared  to  hear  ingenious  attempts  to  explain 
it  away,  but  facts  have  a  peculiar  obstinacy ;  they  will  not 
be  altered  by  any  doctoring  or  hectoring.  If,  as  I  believe, 
the  ancient  Byzantine  Empire  formed  the  bridge  between 
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the  products  of  East  and  West,  and  the  Prankish  Empire 
to  have  been  one  of  the  means  of  bringing  Byzantine  lore 
near  to  the  Atlantic,  the  route  which  the  tales  have  taken 
will  be  perfectly  clear. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  any  given  tale  has  retained 
its  primitive  form,  or  has  been  modified  in  its  transmission, 
I  would  then  examine  the  tale  as  to  its  religious  character. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  use  these  words  in  the 
broadest  possible  meaning.  I  would  look  for  the  amount 
of  belief  and  things  believed  in  contained  in  the  tale ;  and 
the  greater  the  prominence  which  is  given  to  it,  the  more 
ancient  would  I  consider  that  tale.  It  must  contain  a 
certain  moral  or  ethical  point,  if  it  is  not  merely  a  joke,  or 
the  tale  of  simple  clever  feats,  such  as  the  clever  thief 
(Rhampsinit).  Beast  tales  pure  and  simple  are  another 
class  of  similar  tales  which  have  lost  their  original  meaning, 
and  have  turned  either  to  satires  of  existing  circumstances 
(Reynard),  or  pure  and  simple  tales  of  animals,  although 
endowed  with  human  faculties. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  astray  to  follow  this  question  up 
here,  although  it  stands  in  close  connection  with  my  views 
as  to  the  easterly  home  and  the  route  which  the  migration 
of  tales  took,  Byzantium  can  be  shown  in  this  case  also  as 
the  connecting  link. 

If  these  views  of  the  religious  (ethical)  character  of  the 
tale  be  true,  and  also  the  criterion  for  the  classification  of 
tales  in  a  chronological  and  geographical  order,  guided  by 
the  retention  of  that  feature  or  by  its  disappearance,  these 
views  must  be  borne  out  by  literary  investigation.  The 
older  a  tale  is,  the  more  prominent  must  be  this  character, 
and  the  more  recent  the  tale  is,  the  more  bare  and  bald.  If 
we  then  compare  the  versions  that  have  come  down  to  us  in 
a  written  form  with  their  oral  counterpart,  the  same  differ- 
ence would  have  to  be  found,  viz. :  that  the  older  MS.  or 
printed  version  will  contain  more-  mythological  or  ethical 
(or  didactical)  elements,  than  the  parallels  in  modern  collec- 
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tions,  which  have  undergone  that  change  of  shedding  the 
skin. 

Here  our  real  difficulties  commence.  Old  collections  of 
fairy  or  other  tales  are  extremely  scarce.  Eg>'pt,  with 
but  one  or  two  exceptions,  leaves  us  thus  far  in  the  lurch  ; 
and  Indian  old  fairy  tales  are  distinctly  different  from 
European. 

The  literary  tradition  stops  short  at  the  twelfth  century. 
I  am  speaking  of  Europe  at  large,  and  that  part  of  it  which 
stands  under  Latin  influence.  Classical  antiquity  lay  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  Rome.  From  India  and  Egypt  it  is  a  far 
cry  to  those  countries  and  to  that  epoch  where  and  when  the 
first  "  Exempla"  appear  and  Syntipas,  Bidpai  and  Barlaam 
have  not  yet  obtained  European  citizenship.  The  bridge 
over  that  gap  from  East  to  West,  and  from  antique  to  modern 
life,  is  formed  undoubtedly  by  the  Rome  of  the  East — 
by  the  Greek  Empire,  which  held  sway  for  centuries  over 
Asia  Minor  as  well  as  over  North  Africa  and  the  South  of 
Europe,  up  to  Venice  ;  in  fact,  over  all  the  countries  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  waters.  This  political 
unity  helped  the  free  intercourse  between  East  and  West. 
Life  in  Byzantium  is  half  oriental  under  Phokas,  Chalko- 
kondylas,  and  the  Comnenes  ;  and  there  is  the  place  where 
a  poem  such  as  that  of  Digenis  Akritas  could  have  been 
written,  and  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  It  reminds  one 
both  of  the  Shahnameh  of  Firdusi  and  of  the  epical  cycles 
of  Charlemagne  and  Arthur  in  France  and  England.  The 
intercourse  between  various  nations  was  possible  only 
there ;  and  for  that  very  reason  I  hold  that  the  folklore  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  has  retained  more  of  its  ancient 
colour  than  any  other  folklore  of  Europe. 

What  we  want  is  to  find  ancient  literary  parallels,  at  any 
rate  some  centuries  old,  and  to  compare  them  with  their 
modern  parallels.  If  my  conjectures  are  right,  then  the  old 
texts  will  resemble  more  closely  the  versions  collected  in  the 
ancient  Byzantine  Empire  and  will  be  more  remote  from  the 
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other  variations.  I  do  not  hide  from  myself  the  difficulty 
which  may  beset  our  paths  also  in  this  direction.  Very 
much,  if  not  everything,  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
modern  collector ;  and  again,  if  a  parallel  is  not  to  be 
found  in  these  collections,  we  are  far  from  justified  in 
assuming  that  it  does  not  exist  among  those  nations.  If 
not  found  in  one  spot,  it  often  turns  up  in  another  spot, 
and  the  argunientum  ex  silentio  is  no  argument  at  all. 

I  have  thus  far  been  roaming  about  in  the  wide  and 
limitless  field  of  airy  speculations,  befitting  one  lost  in 
the  wondrous  world  of  tales  and  legends.  I  have  tried  to 
sketch  a  new  line  of  study,  so  to  mount  up  to  the  fountain 
of  the  imaginary  stream  of  tradition.  But  hitherto  we  have 
been  walking  through  a  dried-up  bed  of  the  river :  will  it 
lead  us  to  the  water  of  life,  by  which  the  chopped  up 
heroes  are  called  back  to  life  ;  or  will  it  all  vanish  when 
the  charm  is  broken  ?  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  I  return 
to  the  world  of  stern  realities  and  explain  to  you  how  I 
came  to  lead  you  so  long,  and,  I  fear,  so  weary  a  way.  It 
was  because  I  wished  to  introduce  you  to  the  old  parch- 
ments and  the  treasures  they  have  kept  faithfully  for  so 
many  a  century. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  introduce  you  first  to  a  remark- 
able volume  of  miscellaneous  nature  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
containing  among  other  things,  close  upon  100  moral  tales. 
Of  these  30  or  40  constitute,  thus  far,  the  oldest  "  Precep- 
torium "  on  the  Decalogue,  being  "exempla"  arranged 
according  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  other  60  and 
more,  are  independent  legends  and  tales.  This  MS.  is 
famous  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  Hebrew — Old-French 
glossary  and  is  older  than  the  year  1,200.  It  belongs  at 
latest  to  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  and  was 
written  either  in  France  or  here  in  England.  It  is  thus 
older  than  Jacques  de  Vitry.  But  the  date  of  the  copy  is 
not  that  of  the  original  composition.  Most  of  these  tales 
and  legends  are  copied  from  much  more  ancient  sources. 
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and  with  but  few  exceptions  occur  again  in  another  MS. 
(this  in  my  possession,  Cod.  Or.  Caster,  82)  belonging  at 
latest  to  the  tenth  century,  written  probably  in  Palestine. 
It  is  here  not  the  place  to  dilate  on  the  date  of  this  col- 
lection. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  internal  evidence  I 
place  the  date  of  the  original  compilation  to  be  not  later 
than  the  fifth  century.  No  name  of  a  person  living  after 
the  fifth  century  is  mentioned  in  the  collection,  of  which 
the  older  MS.  is  thus  but  a  recent  copy  and  that  of  the 
twelfth  century  a  still  more  recent  one. 

If  we  compare  the  parallel  stories  in  both  collections  we 
shall  find  here  again  my  views  corroborated.  Although 
the  edifying  element  is  still  strongly  represented,  some 
incidents  in  the  tales  have  been  modified  in  the  younger 
MS.,  and  this  modification  continues  in  later  versions.  In 
these  MS.  we  have  thus  far  the  oldest  examples  of 
genuine  tales.  One  of  these  is  a  true  fairy  tale  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  I  have  selected  only  four  to 
bring  before  you  to-night.  You  will  easily  recognise  in 
them  old  acquaintances,  but  somewhat  changed.  The 
motive  is  the  same,  but  the  setting  is  peculiar.  They 
belong  to  well-known  cycles  and  are  curious  specimens 
of  ancient  tales  of  fairies  and  genii.  They  are  by  cen- 
turies older  than  the  Arabian  Nights,  and,  except  the 
Jatakas  and  the  Egyptian  tales,  are  probably  the  oldest 
extant  specimens. 

I  commence  with  the  story  of  the  religious  disputation 
between  a  heathen  and  a  Jew.  The  comparative  literature 
has  been  studied  by  Cosquin  in  connection  with  No.  7  of 
his  collection  (I.,  pp.  84-94).  The  oldest  parallel  belongs 
to  the  Libra  de  los  Catos  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Our 
text  is  thus  the  oldest  representative,  and  close  upon  1,000 
or  900  years  older  than  the  oldest  European  version.  In 
our  text  the  religious  element  is  the  reason  for  the  tale, 
and  the  peg  to  hang  it  on.  Instead  of  a  disputation 
between  the  followers  of  two  religious  systems,  in  Christian 
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Europe  an  abstract  ethical  principle  was  substituted,  viz  : 
right  or  wrong,  which  of  the  two  prevails  ?  So  in  Russia, 
Greece,  Servia,  &c.  This  has  been  still  more  attenuated 
in  western  parallels,  and  only  a  good  and  bad  fellow  have 
taken  their  place  in  Lorraine,  Tyrol,  Italy.  Worse  still  is 
the  Norwegian  parallel,  where  one  cuts  out  the  eyes  of  his 
companion  because  he  had  deceived  him.  In  the  old 
oriental  text,  Satan,  the  demon,  plays  the  role,  and  is 
proud  of  his  deception  when  speaking  to  the  other  two 
demons  of  this  exploit.  The  others  reveal  their  evil 
doings,  and  how  to  counteract  them.  The  man  loses  only 
money  and  obtains  more  in  return.  The  blinding  of  the 
good  in  some  European  versions  is  only  an  increase  of 
horror,  to  accentuate  the  reward.  Thus  in  western  tales, 
such  as  in  Lorraine,  Brittany,  Basque  country,  Germany, 
Flanders,  &c.,  animals  have  taken  the  place  of  the  demons 
in  Greek,  Russian,  Gipsy,  Servian,  and  other  parallels. 
The  Albanian  parallel  (Hahn,  30)  is  still  more  identical 
with  our  tale,  as  far  as  the  king's  daughter  is  concerned 
and  the  wonderful  delivery  of  her  troubles.  Without 
going  into  more  details,  we  find  the  tales  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  more  akin  to  the  old  text  than  their  northern 
variants. 

The  second  tale,  a  real  fairy  tale,  is  remarkable  from  many 
a  point  of  view.  It  reminds  one  remotely  of  Amor  and 
Psyche,  and  still  more  of  the  golden  lock  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  tale,  by  which  the  princess  is  found.  The  second 
half  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  "  La  belle  aux  cheveux  d'or  " 
(Cosquin,  No.  73),  but  also  to  "  Le  roi  d'Angleterre  et  son 
filleul "  (Cosq.  No.  3).  The  grateful  animals  and  the  water 
of  life  and  death  are  the  prominent  incidents  in  the  second 
half,  whilst  the  first  belongs  to  a  totally  different  cycle 
of  deathbed  promises.  The  father  requests  his  son  to  do 
a  certain  thing  and  the  strict  fulfilment  of  this  command 
brings  the  reward  with  it. 

A  late  version  of  this  tale  was  known  through  the  Jewish- 
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German  Maassehuch  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  German 
translation  of  Helvicus  (1612)  and  Tendlau's  Fellmaicr's 
Abende.  None  of  the  versions  quoted  by  Cosquin, 
Kohler,  Shaineanu,  and  others,  goes  back  beyond  the  six- 
teenth century.  Taking  it  at  its  lowest  estimate,  this 
version  of  mine  belongs  at  latest  to  the  twelfth  century. 
The  existence  of  this  text  has  been  unknown  hitherto. 
It  has  therefore  been  assumed  by  all  those  who  knew  it 
only  from  the  Maassebuch  that  it  was  a  German  tale, 
which  the  compiler  of  that  book  of  legends  had  intro- 
duced into  it.  Out  of  twenty-five  longer  and  shorter 
"  exempla  "  this  would  have  been  probably  the  only 
example  not  taken  from  ancient  Hebrew  writings.  But 
my  discovery  of  the  Hebrew  text  sets  this  hypothesis  thus 
far  at  rest,  but  not  the  question  of  its  origin.  Considering 
that  in  the  Bodleian  MS.,  out  of  one  hundred  tales,  the 
Hebrew  sources  of  almost  all  can  be  shown,  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  and  perhaps  one  or  two  similar  should  be  the  only 
exceptions.  German  origin  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
as  this  MS.  has  been  written  in  a  French-speaking  country. 
Not  a  single  trace  points  to  Europe  as  the  original  home 
of  this  tale,  embedded  in  the  middle  of  a  large  collection. 
It  does  not  stand  at  the  end  as  an  addition  made  by  the 
scribe,  but  is  in  the  very  midst  of  a  copy  of  a  much  older 
MS.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  connection  between 
this  MS.,  written  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  the  older 
collection  written  some  centuries  previously  in  Palestine. 
To  a  similar  collection  must  this  tale  also  have  belonged,  as 
will  be  shown  later  on. 

The  third  tale,  taken  from  the  more  ancient  collection 
{Cod.,  82)  enables  us  to  prove  the  fact  of  changes  occurring 
in  more  recent  copies.  The  same  tale  is  found  in  both 
collections,  and  one  of  the  most  important  elements  which 
gives  to  the  old  recension  quite  a  pathetic  form  is  entirely 
omitted  in  the  second,  viz : — the  love  of  woman  daring 
death,  whilst  father  and  mother  shrink  in  dread   from  the 
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contest,  and  leave  their  only  son  to  the  mercy  of  the  angel 
of  death.  One  is  surprised  to  find  this  line  romantic  touch 
in  an  old  oriental  tale.  This  tale  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  the 
mediaeval  Byzantine  epos  of  Digenis  Akritas.  At  the  close 
of  his  life  he  fights  death,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  fight 
of  man  (hero)  with  Charon  is  now  one  the  best  known 
themes  of  modern  Greek  folk-songs.  Many  years  ago  I 
got  a  Macedo-Rumanian  version  from  a  seller  of  Turkish 
Delight  in  the  market  of  Breslau.  In  this  song,  the  hero 
asks  in  turn  his  father,  mother,  brother  and  sister  to  take 
out  the  snake  from  his  bosom.  All  refuse  except  the  maid 
of  his  love,  who  pulls  out  from  his  bosom,  not  a  snake  as  he 
pretended,  but  a  girdle  of  gold,  studded  with  diamonds.  It 
would  be  somewhat  hazardous  to  connect  with  our  tale 
the  numerous  tales  of  Death  acting  as  godfather,  etc.,  in 
fairy  tales,  or  the  cheating  of  Death  by  the  power  conferred 
upon  the  hero  through  three  wishes  granted  to  him  by  God 
(Christ  or  St.  Peter).  The  connecting  links  must  be  found 
first,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  belonging 
to  one  cycle. 

Last,  not  least,  we  have  in  No.  4  another  peculiar  tale 
from  the  Bodleian  MS.,  to  which  I  know  scarcely  any 
parallels  in  European  literature.  Portions  of  it  resemble 
the  cycle  of  the  lost  child  ultimately  found  in  great  honour. 
The  disputation  of  the  crows  has  a  particularly  oriental 
ring  about  it.  German  legend  tells  of  the  snake  asking 
Charlemagne  to  deliver  judgment  (Grimm,  Deutsche  Sagen 
II.,  p.  130)  ;  but  that  is  all  we  find  of  parallelism  in  the  two 
tales.  In  a  Rumanian  translation  of  a  Turkish  (Arabic  ?) 
tale  called  The  History  of  S kinder  (a  MS.  in  my  possession), 
we  find  thus  far  an  absolutely  identical  parallel  with  the 
first  half  of  the  Hebrew  version.  The  further  development 
of  the  tale  is  different  in  both  versions. 

Fortune  has  now  played  into  my  hands  another  MS.,  no 
less  remarkable  than  those  two  I  have  been  dealing  with 
hitherto.     This   also    is  a  collection   of   tales,  but  written 
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mostly  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  what  is  more  interesting, 
somewhere  in  the  North  of  Persia.  It  forms  as  it  were  the 
connecting  link.  For  we  find  in  it  a  variation  of  tale  No.  i 
taken  from  the  very  old  collection,  and  also  a  parallel  to 
No.  4,  taken  here  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  This  fact  proves 
now  that  also  those  tales  for  which  oriental  Hebrew  sources 
were  not  known,  had  none  the  less  come  from  such  eastern 
collections ;  and  are  not  borrowed  from  some  western 
source.  The  differences  between  these  two  versions  are 
no  less  characteristic.  They  prove  my  theory,  that  oriental 
tales  have  kept  in  their  home  more  of  the  mythical  and 
religious  original  element,  and  that  the  tale  in  its  migration 
becomes  less  complete,  and  is  impoverished  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  European  copy  is  a  modification  and  materiali- 
sation, and  there  are  besides  profound  changes  in  the 
accessorial  elements.  Though  the  canvas  is  the  same,  the 
design  on  the  whole  the  same,  the  colouring,  however,  is 
different.  From  No.  2  it  is  also  evident  that  the  Bodleian 
text  is  not  original  :  instead  of  three  things,  Jochanan  does 
only  tivo  for  the  queen.  Similarly  half  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  birds  has  dropped  out  of  the  European  text,  and  the 
reason  for  the  washing  yi  hands  :  these  are  an  illustration 
of  the  changes  in  No.  4.  I  append,  therefore,  the  Hebrew- 
Persian  version  of  this  :ale. 

We  have  here,  mor'-jver,  almost  all  the  elements  out  of 
which  mediaeval  re  inances  were  spun.  Crescentia  and  Ver- 
onica are  on'y  trte  counterpart  of  such  similar  simple  tales, 
not  to  r^o  as  far  back  as  the  Cleinentine  Recognitions  with 
their  legend  of  Faustus  and  Faustinius,  or  the  legend  of 
Eustathius  Placidas. 

But  I  must  not  go  on  rambling  over  countries  and 
centuries,  as  I  might  be  lured  away  from  the  object  of  my 
paper,  viz.,  to  bring  before  you  the  find  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make,  and  to  point  out  that  the  literary  unbroken 
tradition  for  at  least  3-4  tales  can  be  traced,  in  one  litera- 
ture, as  far  as  1,000  years  back,  if  not  more,  and  the  great 
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importance  of  which  this  fact  may  prove  to  be  for  the 
history  of  fairy  tales  in  the  lands  of  the  West.  Not  that 
these  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  our  MSS.;  but  the 
way  one  came,  others  could  and  probably  have  come  too. 
Whence  those  tales  may  have  come  originally,  and  where 
they  may  have  been  told  for  the  first  time,  is  a  question  that 
I  consider  still  premature  to  answer.  The  versions  which 
I  have  read  here  to-night  do  not  look  like  the  very  first 
attempts  in  telling  tales.  They  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  the  reason  of  their  existence  and  the  cause  of  their 
dissemination.  The  ethical-religious  principle  is  prevalent 
in  all,  and  finds  its  counterpart  in  those  parallels  which  by 
their  geographical  position  lie  nearer  to  the  country  where, 
close  upon  1,000  years  ago,  we  find  them  delighting  the 
listeners  and  carrying  them  away  from  the  stern  reality 
of  the  temporary  victory  of  cunning  and  wrong,  to  the 
poetical  justice  of  the  fairy  tale  in  the  reward  of  the  hero. 

I.     The  Heathen  and  the  Jew. 

Once  a  heathen  and  a  Jew  were  walking  along  together,  when  the  heathen 
remarked  to  the  Jew  :  "My  religion  is  better  than  thine."  "  Not  so,"  replied 
the  Jew  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  mine  is  better  than  thine,  as  it  is  said,  '  what 
nation  is  there  so  great  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all 
this  law.'  "  The  heathen  then  said  :  "  Supposing  it  is  decided  my  religion  is 
better  than  thine,  then  I  will  take  thy  money ;  but  if  it  be  decided  that  thy 
religion  is  better  than  mine,  then  shalt  thou  take  my  money."  The  Jew 
replied  :  "  I  agree  to  accept  this  condition."  As  they  were  walking  along, 
Satan  appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  an  old  man.  They  thereupon  asked 
him  the  question  as  to  whose  religion  was  the  better  ;  and  he  replied  :  "  That 
of  the  heathen  is  the  better."  After  they  had  proceeded  a  little  farther,  Satan 
appeared  to  them  again,  in  the  form  of  a  young  man.  They  put  the  same 
question,  and  they  received  the  same  reply.  When  they  had  walked  a  little 
farther,  he  appeared  to  them  again  in  the  form  of  another  old  man.  On  asking 
the  same  question  again,  the  identical  reply  was  once  more  given.  The 
heathen  therefore  took  the  Israelite's  money.  The  Israelite  then  journeyed  on  in 
fear  of  his  life,  and  lodged  in  the  open.  When  a  third  of  the  night  had  gone 
by,  he  heard  some  spirits  speaking  to  each  other.  Two  of  them  asked  a  third : 
"  WTiere  hast  thou  been  to-day?"  to  which  he  replied:  "  I  met  a  Jew  and 
an  Aramean,  I  laughed  at  them  and  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  the  heathen." 
They   then  asked  another  :   "  Where  hast  thou  been   to-day  ?  "  To  which  he 
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replied  :    "  I  prevented  the  daughter  of  an  emperor  from  giving  birth,   after 
she  had  suffered  the  pains  of  travail  for  seven  days.      But  if  they  had  taken 
some  green  leaves  of  the  tree  overhanging  their  throne,  and  had  squeezed  them 
upon  her    nose,    she  would    have   given    birth   immediately."      They   again 
addressed  a  third  spirit  :  "  Where  hast  thou  been  ?"  lie  replied:  "  I  stopped  up 
the  well  of  a  certain  province.     But  if  they  had  taken  a  black  ox  and  had 
slaughtered  it  over  the  water,  it  (the  well)  would  have  been  open  again." 
The  Jew  gave  great  heed  to  their  conversation  ;   and,  rising  up  early  in  the 
morning,  he  went  to  the  country  of  the  emperor  (spoken  of),  and  found  his 
daughter  in  travail.      lie  then  told  one  to  take  some  green  leaves  of  the  tree 
overhanging  their  throne,  and  to  squeeze  them  upon  her  nose.     This  was  done, 
and  she  immediately  gave  birth.     The  king  thereupon  presented  the  Jew  with 
a  large  sum  of  money,  because  this  was  the  only  child  he  had.     The  Jew  then 
journied  to  the  country  in  which   the  stopped   wells  were  to  be  found,  and 
told  the  people  to   take  a  black  o.x  and  slaughter  it  over  the  well,  after 
which  the  water  would  flow  as  usual.     They  did  so,  and  the  water  flowed. 
The  inhabitants  thereupon  presented  him    with  a  large  sum  of  money.     On 
the  morrow  he  met  the  heathen  who  had  taken  his  money ;   and  the  heathen 
expressed  his  surprise  by  saying:    "  Have  I  not  already  taken  all  thy  money 
from  thee ;  how  is  it  that  thou  art  such  a  rich  man  ? "     He  then  related  to 
him  what  had  happened.     "  Then  I  will  also  go,"  he  said,  "  and  inquire  of  the 
people  of  that  place."     He  therefore  journeyed  on  and  lodged  in  that  field  ; 
but  the  three  spirits  came  and  killed  him,  for  it  is  said,  "The  righteous  is 
delivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked  cometh  in  his  stead."      {Proverbs 
xi.,8.) 

II.  The  Princess  with  Golden  Hair. 
There  was  once  a  pious  old  man,  who  was  exceedingly  rich.  He  had  l)ut 
one  son,  whose  name  was  Jochanan.  This  Jochanan  had  a  beautiful  and  pious 
wife.  When  his  father  was  about  to  die  he  called  his  son  and  exhorted  him 
to  occupy  himself  with  God's  precepts  and  to  continually  perform  acts  of 
charity.  He  bequeathed  to  him  all  his  wealth,  saying:  "When  the  days  of 
thy  mourning  are  over,  go  into  the  street  and  remain  there  until  thou  seest  a 
man  come  to  sell  his  wares  in  the  market.  The  first  man  who  comes,  buy  from 
him  his  wares  and  take  them  home,  and  take  good  care  of  them."  The  old 
man  soon  died  and  was  duly  buried.  After  his  son  had  observed  thirty  days  of 
mourning  he  remembered  his  father's  wish,  and  accordingly  went  forthwith  into 
the  street,  where  he  sat  until  he  saw  a  man  carrying  a  magnificent  cup  (or 
bowl).  Jochanan  asked  him  whether  he  was  willing  to  sell  the  cup  he  was 
carrying.  He  answered  :  "Yes."  "How  much  do  you  want  for  it?"  "One 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,"  said  the  man.  "  Let  me  have  it  for  sixty  pieces,"  said 
Jochanan.  The  man  refused  and  passed  on.  Jochanan  remembering  his  pious 
father's  wish,  called  after  the  man  and  said  :  "  Give  me  the  cup,  and  here  are 
the  hundred  pieces  of  gold  which  thou  hast  asked."  The  man  replied  :  "  If 
thou  wilt  give  me  200  pieces  of  gold  I  will  give  thee  the  cup ;   but  if  not  I 
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must  go  on  my  way."  Jochanan  then  said  :  "  I  will  not  give  thee  more  than 
the  100  pieces  which  thou  askedst."  He  went  away.  Jochanan  then  thought 
that  he  must  purchase  the  article  in  order  to  carry  out  his  father's  wish.  He 
thereupon  called  after  him  again,  and  said  :  "Here,  take  the  200  pieces  which 
you  asked."  The  man  replied  :  "  If  you  are  satisfied  to  give  me  1,000  pieces 
in  current  money,  I  will  give  you  the  cup  ;  but  if  not  I  must  go."  Jochanan, 
then  seeing  that  every  time  the  man,  when  recalled,  charged  more,  bought  it 
perforce  in  compliance  with  his  father's  last  wish.  He  took  it  home,  paid  the 
1,000  pieces,  and  put  it  aside.  He  sometimes  tried  to  open  it,  but  was  not 
able.  When  one  Passover  Evening  they  (he  and  his  wife)  were  about  to 
celebrate  the  first  evening  he  asked  his  wife  to  bring  the  cup  he  bought  and 
place  it  upon  the  table  in  honour  of  the  festival.  The  pious  woman  did  as 
requested.  Jochanan  was  this  time  able  to  open  it,  and  found  a  smaller  cup 
(box)  within  the  larger. 

On  opening  it  he  found  a  small  scorpion.  They  were  both  amazed  at  the 
sight.  Jochanan  took  it  out  and  gave  it  some  food.  It  crawled  round  his  neck, 
embracing  and  kissing  him.  When  it  was  satisfied  it  entered  the  smaller  cup, 
which  Jochanan  closed  and  placed  in  the  larger  one  as  it  was  before.  Jochanan 
then  said  to  his  wife  :  '•■■  My  father  did  not  request  me  to  do  this  for  nothing. 
We  shall  feed  this  scorpion  and  bring  it  up,  to  know  what  the  end  of  it  will 
be."  They  fed  it  every  day,  so  that  it  grew  and  was  not  able  to  enter  the 
smaller  cup.  It  was  therefore  placed  in  the  larger  one  ;  but  it  grew  in  such 
immense  proportions  that  a  separate  place  had  to  be  made  for  it.  Jochanan's 
wealth  decreased  very  much  through  this ;  because  the  scorpion  ate  whatever 
they  possessed,  until  it  grew  to  such  an  immense  size  as  not  to  be  able  to  enter 
any  house  or  court  yard,  and  continued  to  grow  until  it  was  like  a  huge 
mountain.  When  Jochanan  had  nothing  more  in  his  possession  to  give  it  to 
eat,  he  wept  and  said  to  his  wife  :  "  ^Vhat  shall  we  do  in  order  to  provide  it 
with  food  ;  we  have  nothing  left ;  it  has  devoured  everything  we  had."  His 
wife  suggested  that  he  should  sell  his  robe,  and  she  would  do  the  same 
to-morrow,  to  give  it  food. 

They  did  so.  When  they  had  nothing  else  left  Jochanan  prostrated  himself 
before  it  to  God  and  said:  "Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  that  I  have  given  my  all 
in  order  to  perform  the  wish  of  my  father,  and  am  left  with  absolutely  nothing. 
Reveal  to  me  what  is  the  use  of  this  scorpion  (dragon)  which  I  have  reared, 
and  what  will  the  end  be  ?  "  The  scorpion  thereupon  opened  its  mouth  and 
said  :  "  God  has  heard  thy  prayer,  and  has  given  me  permission  to  speak  to 
thee.  I  know  that  thou  hast  done  whatever  thou  couldst  for  me,  and  hast  not 
refrained  from  giving  me  everything  in  thy  possession  to  enjoy.  Now  there- 
fore, make  any  request  thou  pleasest  and  I  will  comply  with  it."  Jochanan 
answered  and  said  :  "  Teach  me  then  all  the  languages  of  the  world."  He 
did  so  ;  and  Jochanan  was  able  to  understand  the  language  of  animals,  birds 
and  beasts,  and  all  the  languages  of  the  world.  The  scorpion  further  said : 
'■  Let  thy  pious  wife,  who  took  so  much  trouble  for  me,  and  who  was  so  zealous 
to  serve  me,  let  her  ask  anything  she  wishes  and  I  will  grant  it."     She  said: 
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'•  O  my  Lord,  provide  me  with  sufficient  to  maintain  myself,  my  husband,  and 
my  household."  '•  Follow  me,"  he  said,  "  and  bring  wagons,  horses,  and 
asses,  and  what  animals  you  can  with  you,  and  I  will  load  you  with  silver  and 
gold,  with  precious  stones  and  pearls."  They  followed  him  until  he  brought 
them  to  a  forest,  the  name  of  which  was  Ilai.  Into  the  depth  of  this  forest 
they  penetrated.  The  scorpion  began  to  whistle,  and  there  forthwith  presented 
themselves  before  him  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the  world,  serpents,  scorpions,  &c. 
Every  one  of  which  brought  a  present  of  silver  and  gold,  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  and  cast  them  before  him,  just  as  people  bring  presents  to  a  king. 

And  the  scorpion  said  to  Jochanan  and  his  wife:  ''Go  and  fill  your  sacks 
and  wagons,  fill  whatever  you  possess,  so  that  you  may  have  abundance  of 
everything."  They  did  so.  Jochanan  then  said  to  the  scorpion:  "  Be  not 
angry  with  me  if  I  ask  thee  to  tell  me  who  thou  art  and  from  whence  thou 
hast  come."  It  replied:  "  I  am  the  son  of  Adam.  I  am  getting  smaller  during 
a  period  of  looo  years,  and  during  the  next  looo  years  I  gradually  grow.  I 
was  not  included  in  the  command :  '  On  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die.'"  Jochanan  then  said:  "Since  thou  art  the  son  of  Adam, 
do  thou  bless  me."  He  said:  "May  God  deliver  thee  from  the  evils  which 
will  come  upon  thee."  Jochanan  in  amazement  asked:  "What  are  these 
evils  which  are  to  come  upon  me  ? "  But  he  gave  no  reply,  and  departed 
peacefully ;  and  Jochanan  returned  to  his  house  a  very  rich  and  wise  man, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  whose  wisdom  was  as  great  as  his. 

The  king,  having  heard  of  his  profound  wisdom,  sent  for  him  to  ask  him  to 
solve  difficulties  on  very  many  subjects,  and  found  him  to  be  exceedingly 
clever  and  well  versed  in  everything.  The  king  therefore  loved  him  more 
than  all  the  other  wise  men.  Now  this  king  had  not  married.  One  day 
his  counsellors  came  to  him  and  said:  "It  cannot  be  pleasant  to  thee  to  live 
in  this  state,  without  any  heir  to  succeed  to  the  throne  after  thee.  For  when 
thou  art  dead  the  kingdom  will  remain  without  an  heir  and  will  fall  to  a 
stranger,  because  thou  wilt  not  have  a  son  to  succeed  thee.  Therefore  let  a 
beautiful  girl  be  sought  for  the  king  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
or  thee  to  take  to  wife."  But  the  king  refused  to  listen  to  them.  They, 
however,  came  a  second  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  time,  until  he  said : 
"  Well,  since  you  really  wish  me  to  marry,  give  me  three  days'  time,  and  I 
will  then  reply  whether  it  is  right  to  marry  or  not."  They  did  so.  On  the 
second  day,  while  he  was  sitting  in  his  courtyard  in  deep  meditation,  a  raven 
perched  upon  him  and  brought  between  its  legs  a  very  beautiful  golden  hair, 
which  fell  upon  the  king.  On  the  third  day  he  brought  this  hair  to  his 
counsellors,  and  said  :  "  You  wish  me  to  marry.  Well,  if  you  can  bring  that 
woman  to  whom  this  hair  belongs  I  shall  be  pleased  to  marry  her ;  but  if  not,  I 
will  execute  you."  "  Give  us,"  they  said,  "  three  days'  time  to  know  what  to  do." 
He  gave  it  to  them.  They  thereupon  counselled  together  and  found  that  there 
was  not  any  man  in  existence  able  to  do  this,  except  Jochanan ;  for  he  was 
skilled  in  all  languages,  and  his  equal  was  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  land.  On 
the  third  day  they  came  to  the  king,  and  said  :  "  There  is  a  certain  wise  man 
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in  thy  kingdom  named  Jochanan,  who  knows  all  the  languages  of  the  world. 
He  is  the  only  man  who  is  able  to  do  what  you  ask."  The  king  thereupon 
sent  for  him.  In  the  meantime  it  happened  that  a  certain  bird  flew  over 
Jochanan's  house  of  learning  and,  crying,  said  :  "  May  God  deliver  thee, 
Jochanan,  from  the  evils  about  to  come  upon  thee."  When  Jochanan  heard 
this,  he  was  much  alarmed,  for  the  scorpion  had  blessed  him  with  the  very 
same  words.  The  servants  of  the  king  then  came  to  Jochanan,  and  said  : 
"Arise,  come  unto  the  king  ;  for  he  has  sent  for  thee."  Jochanan  trembled 
very  greatly.  He  rose,  went  to  the  king,  and  prostrated  himself  before  him. 
The  king  then  said  to  him  :  "I  have  heard  that  thou  art  very  wise,  and  of 
great  understanding,  knowing  all  the  languages  of  the  world.  Now,  I  wish  to 
take  a  woman  to  wife,  for  the  law  of  the  kingdom  forbids  a  king  to  remain 
unmarried  and  without  children.  Therefore  go  and  bring  this  very  woman 
to  whom  this  hair,  which  a  raven  brought  to  me,  belongs ;  for  I  know  that 
this  hair  belongs  to  a  woman.  Her  I  desire."  Jochanan  replied  :  "There 
is  not  a  king,  prince,  governor,  or  ruler,  who  has  ever  made  such  a  request 
as  thou  hast  made,  to  seek  a  woman  to  whom  the  hair  which  thou  hast  in 
thy  hand  belongs."  The  king  said  :  "  If  thou  wilt  not  bring  her  to  me,  I  will 
cut  off  thy  head  and  those  of  thy  people.  "  If  so,"  replied  Jochanan,  "then 
grant  me  three  years'  time  to  seek  her  and  bring  her  to  thee."  He  granted  it 
to  him.  Jochanan  immediately  went  to  his  house,  called  his  wife  and  family, 
and  told  them  the  whole  matter.  Then  he,  his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters 
wept  on  account  of  his  sorrow.  He,  however,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife 
and  family,  went  in  the  direction  of  the  forest  of  Ilai  for  he  said  :  "  I  may 
peradventure  meet  the  scorpion  whom  I  reared  and  brought  up."  He  took 
with  him  three  loaves  of  bread  and  ten  pieces  of  gold.  He  penetrated  the 
depth  of  the  forest  and  met  a  huge  dog,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  before 
seen.  The  animals  of  that  forest  were  unlike  any  others,  and  of  immense 
stature.  This  dog,  who  was  crying  and  howling,  said:  "God  has  created  me 
so  large  and  so  different  from  any  other  dog  that  I  am  not  able  to  find  suf- 
ficient food  for  my  want,  for  'a  handful  will  not  satisfy  the  lion.'  If  I  were 
as  small  as  other  dogs  I  could  maintain  myself  with  very  little.  Hast  thou 
created  me  to  die  of  hunger  ? "  Jochanan  said  :  "  God  has  not  created  thee 
to  die  through  hunger,  for  his  mercies  extend  to  all  his  creatures.  Take  one 
of  these  loaves  which  I  have,  and  eat."  It  did  so,  and  said  :  "May  God 
deliver  thee  from  all  manner  of  troubles  which  are  about  to  befall  thee.  May 
he  grant  me,  that  I  be  able  to  reward  thee  as  a  return  for  the  food  which  I 
eat,  as  a  return  for  this  kindness  which  thou  hast  done  to  me."  Jochanan 
went  further,  and  came  upon  an  immense  raven,  the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  seen.  It  cried  and  said  the  same  thing  as  the  dog.  Jochanan  gave  it 
another  of  his  loaves.  The  raven  blessed  him  for  it  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  the  dog.  Jochanan  went  on  his  way,  and  on  coming  out  of  the  forest  saw 
a  river  before  him.  He  thereupon  went  and  sat  down  by  the  river  side  and 
there  ate  the  remaining  loaf  which  he  had,  and  drank  some  water.  Just 
opposite  him  he  saw  a  fisherman,  who  said  to  him:  "Wouldst  thou  like  to 
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buy  the  fish  I  have  caught?"     He  replied:  "Yes."     "Wilt  thou  give  nic  for 
them  the  ten  pieces  of  gold  which  thou  hast  in  thy  bag  ? "     Jochanan  was 
amazed,  and  said  :  "  Who  told  thee  that  there  are  ten  pieces  of  gold  in  my 
bag?"     "Nobody,"  replied  the  fisherman,  "except  God."     Jochanan  took 
them  and  gave  them  to  him.     When  he  opened  the  net  he  found  in  it  but 
one  very  beautiful  large  fish,  which  was  worth  loo  gold  pieces.     When  the 
fisherman  saw  that  the  fish  was  so  immense  he  was  angered  to  death  at  the 
bargain  which  Jochanan  had  made,  and  cast  the  fish  before  him  (Jochanan). 
It  spread  itself  before  Jochanan,  and  said  to  him:  "My  lord,  thou  knowcst 
that    I  am  too  large   for   thee  to  carry,  and   even    if   thou   wishest   to   eat 
me  thou  wilt  have  ample  with  but  a  little  piece  of  me.     Do  therefore  W'hat  is 
upright  and  good,  and  cast  me  into  the  river  from  which  I  have  come,  and 
with  the  help  of  God  I  will  pay  thee  back  the  sum  which  thou  hast  given  for 
me.     May  God  be  with  thee  and  deliver  thee  from  the  evils  which  are  about 
to  come  upon  thee,  and  may  he  grant  me  to  reward  thee  for  the  kindness 
which  thou  hast  shown  to  me."    At  these  words  Jochanan  cast  the  fish  into 
the  river.     The  fisherman,  seeing  it,  was  very  angry  and  said:  "  Why  didst 
thou  cast  the  fish  back  into  the  river  ?     Thou  hast  acted  foolishly,   for  it 
was  worth   100  pieces  of  gold."    Jochanan  replied:  "I  did  this  on  account  of 
what  is  written:    'And  his  mercies  are  upon  all  his  creatures.'"      lie  rose, 
and  while  walking  by  the  river  side  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  large 
handsome  town  situated  upon  the  river.     Outside  the  town  there  stood  two 
women.      One  was  the  queen  of  that  place,  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  whole 
country.      The  other  woman    was    her    handmaid.     The  queen  said  to  her 
handmaid  :    "  See    this    poor    man    on    the  other  side  of  the    river ;    he    is 
coming  after  me  and  wishes  to  take    me  with    him  to  wed  me  to  a  king 
whose  wickedness  is  unparalleled.     He  has  never  seen  me,  nor  has  he  heard 
from  mc  ;  but  a  raven  took  one  of  the  hairs  of  my  head  and  brought  it  to 
him.     He  thereupon  sent  this  good  man  after  me.     I  shall  have  to  go  with 
him  if  he  is  able  to  do  three  things  which  I  shall  ask  him.     Do  thou  go  and 
tell  the  boatman  to  bring  him  to  me."      The  boatman  did  so,  and  brought 
him  before  the  queen.      Jochanan  stood  before  her,  and  made  obeisance  to 
her.     She  replied  by  saying:  "Blessed  art  thou  who  comest.     Whence  comest 
thou,  and  whither  dost  thou  go?"     He  replied:  "  I  have  come  from  a  distant 
land  to  seek  a  woman  the  hair  of  whose  head  is  like  this  hair  which  I  carry 
with  me."     "  Stay  with  us  one  month,"  she  said,  "  and  we  shall  give  thee  what 
thou  seekest."    He  stayed  with  her.     At  the  expiration  of  the  month  Jochanan 
came  to  the  queen  and  said  to  her:  "  Tell  me  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  find 
what  I  seek  in  thy  kingdom."     "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  who  stand  before  thee  am 
the  very  woman  whom  thou  seekest,  and  here  is  the  proof:  my  hair  is  the  same 
as  the  hair  which  thou  carricst.     Know,  now,  that   I  will  go  with  thee ;  but 
first  thou  must  perform  three  things  for  me  if  thou  wishest  me  to  go  with 
thee."    Jochanan  then  said  :  "  Do  not  impede  me.     If  I  do  not  bring  thee  to 
the  king  within  four  months,  know  that  the  remainder  of  my  people  must 
perish."     She  thereupon  said:  "I  possess  two  pitchers  ;  and  I  wish  thee  to 
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bring  me  one  full  of  the  water  of  Hell,  and  the  other  full  of  the  water  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden."  Jochanan  thereupon  wept  and  said:  "Who  is  able  to 
do  this  ?"  She  said:  "If  thou  art  not  able  to  do  this,  I  will  not  go  with 
thee."  "If  this  is  so,  then  bring  me  the  two  pitchers  and  I  will  do  what 
I  can."  When  they  were  brought  to  him,  he  went  immediately  across 
the  river  and  travelled  until  he  came  to  the  forest  of  Ilai.  There  he  sat  down, 
and  weeping  in  bitterness  of  his  soul  prayed,  and  said  :  "  May  it  please  thee, 
O  God,  to  send  the  raven  to  which  I  gave  of  my  bread,  and  which  promised 
to  repay  me  in  some  way  or  another."  The  raven  came  and  perched  upon  him, 
and  said  :  "  I  am  here  to  do  thy  bidding."  He  then  took  the  pitchers  and 
hung  them  upon  the  raven's  neck,  and  said  :  "'  Bring  me  one  of  these  (pitchers) 
full  of  the  water  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  other  full  of  the  water  of  Hell. 
"  I  will  do  what  thou  biddest,"  said  the  raven.  It  departed  on  its  journey. 
It  came  and,  immersing  a  pitcher  in  the  river  of  Hell,  filled  it  with  the  water  of 
that  river  ;  but  the  water  was  boiling  hot,  so  that  one  could  not  put  his  finger 
into  it  without  scalding  himself,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  mercy  of  God  was 
upon  it  the  raven  would  have  been  burnt.  From  thence  it  went  to  the  river 
which  flows  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  filled  the  other  pitcher 
with  its  water.  The  raven  then  dipped  itself  in  the  water  (of  that  river)  and 
washed  its  body,  after  which  its  flesh  was  healed  of  the  wounds  and  bruises 
which  it  had  received  from  the  waters  of  Hell.  It  then  took  up  the  pitchers, 
went  to  Jochanan,  and  said  to  him  :  ''  Behold,  my  lord,  I  have  done  as  thou  hast 
commanded  me."  Jochanan  then  took  the  pitchers  and  went  to  the  queen.  He 
said  :  "  Behold,  my  lady,  the  pitchers  full  of  the  water  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
Hell,  as  thou  hast  bidden."  When  the  queen  took  them  she  looked  at  the  waters 
and  recognised  that  the  water  of  Hell  was  very  hot  and  had  a  very  bad  odour, 
while  the  water  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  very  cold  and  its  smell  was  that  of 
sweet  spices.  The  queen  was  thereupon  exceedingly  rejoiced,  and  said  : 
"  There  is  yet  another  request  which  thou  must  perform  for  me.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  my  father  died  and  gave  me  the  ring  from  his  finger.  It  contained 
a  very  precious  stone,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world. 
One  day  I  went  out  for  a  walk  by  the  river-side,  and  the  ring  fell  from  my  hand 
into  the  river.  My  servants  sought  for  it,  placed  a  dredge  in  the  water,  and 
carried  the  water  to  another  place,  and  yet  could  not  find  it.  If  thou  canst 
bring  it  to  me,  I  will  go  with  thee  without  delay."  Jochanan  said  :  "How 
can  one  possibly  find  a  thing  which  has  been  lost  in  this  river  now  twenty- 
five  years  ago?"  She  replied  :  "  If  thou  wilt  not  bring  it  to  me,  I  will  not 
go  with  thee."  Jochanan  then  went  by  the  river  side  until  he  came  to  the 
spot  where  he  cast  the  fish  which  he  once  bought.  There  he  sat  down  and 
wept.  While  he  was  still  speaking  and  praying,  the  fish  appeared,  and  said : 
"  O  my  lord,  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  thy  wish.  I  know  what  thou  seekest,  and 
God  knows  that  it  is  not  in  my  possession ;  but  I  know,  and  am  able  to 
recognise  that  fish  which  took  it  and  in  whose  possession  it  is  still,  but  I 
must  first  arraign  it  (the  fish)  in  judgment  before  Leviathan,  to  whom  I  must 
relate  the  whole  case."     That  fish  went  to  Leviathan,  and  said  :  "There  is  a 
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certain  good  man  by  the  river-side,"  and  he  related  to  him  the  whole  story. 
Leviathan  then  said  :  "  Go  after  that  fish  and  ask  it  whether  it  knows  where 
that  ring  is,  and  I  will  intercede  on  thy  behalf  to  return  it  to  the  owner."     It 
went  after  that  fisli  and  brought  it  to  Leviathan,  who  said  to  him  :  "  Thou 
possesses!  a  certain  ring,  which  thou  hast  taken  and  found  at  such  and  such  a 
time.     Restore  it  to  this  fisli,  and  it  will  carry  it  to  the  pious  man  who  is 
standing  at  the  brink  of  the  river.      All  his   people  are  bowed  down  with 
sorrow  on  account  of  this  ring."     This  fish  then  handed  it  to  the  other  one, 
and  so  it  was  brought  to  Jochanan.     But  when  the  fish  spat  it  out  from  its 
mouth  on  the  ground,  a  huge  swine  snatched  it,  swallowed  it,  and  departed. 
Jochanan  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  and,  crying,  exclaimed:  "Woe  unto 
me,  woe  unto  me."    The  fish  was  also  exceedingly  angered  at  it,  and  said  to 
Jochanan:  "I  have  not  the  power  to  do  anything  more  in  this  matter  ;  but 
may  God  grant  thee  the  request  of  thy  heart  and  bring  thee  forth  from  tliy 
tit)uble   to   freedom."      The    fish    then    departed    and    went    on    its    way. 
Jochanan  then  said  :  "  O  Lord,  may  it  please  thee  to  bring  the  dog  to  me, 
so  that  I  and  it  may  go  out  together  to  seek  that  swine,  if  it  is  possible  to  find 
it."      While  he  was  thus  speaking  the  very  dog  came   up   barking,  and   it 
said  :    "  Beloved,  I  have  already  performed  thy  request  and  thy  desire ;    for 
I  met  the  swine  that  took  the  ring  from  thee.     I  killed  it,  tore  its  inwards, 
and  took  its  entrails  out  of  its  body.      They  are  now  lying  on  the  ground. 
Come,   and   I  will  lead  thee  to  the  place,  and  thou  shalt  open  the  entrails 
and  find  it  within."     Jochanan  went  there  and  found  the  swine  dead.     He 
opened  the  entrails  and  found  the  ring  within.      He  took  it  out  and  went  on 
his  way  greatly  rejoicing.      The  dog  also  departed.     Jochanan  came  to  the 
queen  and  gave  her  the  ring.      When  she  saw  it  she  took  it  and  kissed  it, 
and  was  exceedingly  glad.     Jochanan  then  said :  "  Since  God  has  prospered 
the   way  whither   he   has   sent  me ;   let   us   now   go   away  together   to   my 
native  place  and  country  ;   for  I  have  performed  whatever  thou  hast  asked 
of  me.     Do  therefore  what  is  right,   and  let  us  not  tarry."      She  replied: 
'•  Since  this  thing  cometh  from  God  I  cannot  refuse  thee,  but  will  go  with 
thee  to  whatever  place  thou  wishest  to  take  me."     They  then  arose,  went 
together,  and  came  to  the  palace  of  the  king,  who  had  sent  in  quest  of  her. 
When  the  king  heard  of  their  coming  he  went  out  to  meet  them,  he  and  his 
horsemen  with  him,  and  brought  them  to  his  palace.      When  they  arrived  at 
his   palace,  Jochanan  heard   that   his    wife    had    died,    that    his  sons   were 
taken    captive,    that   they   had   lost   whatever  remained   to   them ;    for    the 
counsellors    who    envied    him    had   plundered   all   his   property    and   taken 
them  captive.      When  Jochanan  heard  this,  he  was  exceedingly  grieved  for 
his  wife  and  his  sons,  and  wept  and  cried  on  account  of  them. 

When  they  (his  sons)  heard  that  their  flither  had  returned  they  were 
exceedingly  rejoiced.  They  came  to  him  and  related  to  him  all  the  trouble 
which  happened  to  them.  He  then  Ireed  them,  and  they  remained  with  him. 
He  was  beloved  and  favoured  by  the  king  because  he  had  brought  him  a  most 
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beautiful  woman  ;  one  so  beautiful  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  king  thereupon  desired  to  wed  her  at  once,  and  to  lead  her  to  the  wedding 
canopy  ;  but  she  answered  and  said  :  "  It  is  not  customary  in  my  country  as 
soon  as  one  speaks  to  a  woman  to  marry  her  immediately.  Grant  me  twelve 
months'  time."  The  king  replied :  "  I  will  fulfil  all  thy  requests  and  entreaties  ; 
do  what  seemeth  good  in  thine  eyes. "  Now  Jochanan  was  much  beloved  and 
favoured  by  the  king  and  queen,  so  that  the  king  took  the  ring  from  his  finger 
and,  presenting  it  to  him,  appointed  him  controller  of  all  his  household  and  the 
ruler  of  everything  which  he  possessed.  On  account  of  this  the  counsellors 
envied  him,  and  said  to  each  other  :  "  Unless  we  take  counsel  together  to  slay 
this  man,  he  will  now  requite  us  for  all  the  evil  which  we  have  done  to  him  and 
his  sons."  So  one  day  they  lay  in  wait  for  him,  smote  him,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces  limb  from  limb.  When  the  news  reached  the  king's  palace  that  Jochanan 
was  slain,  and  that  his  murderers  had  torn  him  to  pieces,  the  king  and  queen  were 
exceedingly  grieved.  And  the  queen  said  :  "  Take  me  to  the  place  where  his 
(scattered)  limbs  are  lying."  They  took  her  to  the  place.  She  then  took  each 
limb  and  joined  them  together  just  as  they  were  in  the  beginning.  She  then 
took  her  ring,  and  on  touching  the  wounds  with  the  stone  the  bones  and 
sinews  became  joined  together,  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  stone  which  the 
ring  contained.  After  this  she  took  some  of  the  water  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  washed  his  flesh,  so  that  it  became  healed,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  the  flesh  of  a  young  boy.  She  then  lay  upon  him,  and  placed  her  mouth 
against  his  mouth,  and  kissed  him.  She  then  prayed  to  God,  and  He  restored 
his  soul,  so  that  he  came  to  life  again,  rose  up,  and  walked  upon  his  feet. 

When  they  saw  that  she  was  able  to  restore  the  dead  to  life  they  marvelled 
exceedingly.  The  king  said:  "If  this  is  so,  let  us  go  and  wage  war  against 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  if  I  am  killed  in  battle  she  will  be  able  to 
restore  me  to  life."  The  king  accordingly  set  out  with  his  princes  and 
servants  against  another  king's  country.  They  were  arrayed  in  a  long  line 
of  battle.  But  the  king,  his  princes,  and  his  servants  were  killed.  The 
counsellors  then  came  to  the  queen  and  said  to  her:  "Come  and  restore  to 
life  the  king,  his  princes,  and  servants,  for  they  have  fallen  by  the  sword."  She 
went  to  the  place  (of  the  slain)  together  with  Jochanan  and  did  to  them  first  the 
same  that  she  had  done  to  Jochanan  ;  but  she  took  instead  water  from  Hell  and 
sprinkled  it  upon  them,  when  they  were  all  immediately  burnt  to  ashes.  She 
then  said :  •'  Behold  the  wonders  of  God  ;  for  mine  is  not  the  wisdom  nor  the 
knowledge  to  kill  and  restore  to  life  ;  but  it  is  God  who  slays  and  revives  the 
dead,  who  wounds  and  heals,  who  humbleth  and  who  exalteth.  It  was  not 
pleasing  to  him  to  restore  to  life  these  wicked  men  as  he  restored  to  life  this 
good  man.  I  am  not  able  to  do  anything  more."  They  therefore  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  the  kingdom  remained  without  a  king.  They  then 
cast  their  eyes  upon  Jochanan  and  accordingly  made  him  king  over  them  ;  for 
all  those  who  sought  his  life  were  now  dead.  Moreover  they  gave  him  the 
beautiful  woman  to  wife.  They  lived  together  in  peace,  tranquility,  and 
comfort  for  many  years,  and  begat  both  sons  and  daughters.     On  account  of 
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this  it  is  said  :    '■  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  water,  for  in  time  to  come  thou  wilt 
find  it  again ."     {Ecclcs.  xi.,  i. ) 


III.      The  Bridegroom  and  the  Angel  of  Death, 

It  is  told  of  a  certain  Reuben  the  Libellarius,  that  he  had  but  once  only 
during  his  life  committed  a  sin,  wliich  was  the  following  : — 

One  day  when  he  went  to  synagogue  in  the  morning  he  found  a  man  sitting 
in  his  place.  He  rebuked  him,  and  said  :  "  In  the  place  of  great  men  thou 
must  not  sit."  The  man  immediately  went  away,  and  sat  by  the  door  weeping 
bitterly.  His  tears  reached  the  throne  of  glory,  and  God  therefore  sent  the 
angel  of  death  to  take  his  (Reuben's)  son ;  and  he  had  begotten  his  son 
after  his  eightieth  year.  When  the  angel  of  death  came  to  him,  Reuben 
recognised  him,  and  said  :  "  Why  hast  thou  come  here  ?  has  the  time  arrived 
for  me  to  quit  the  world?"  "  No,"  rej^lied  the  angel,  "  God  has  sent  me  to 
take  away  thy  son's  life."  "  Why  ?"  said  he.  '•  Because,"  replied  the  angel, 
"  thou  didst  rebuke  this  poor  man."  ''  If,"  said  he,  "  I  am  thus  found  guilty 
grant  me  thirty  days  during  which  time  I  may  marry  my  son  to  his  bride,  so 
that  he  may  rejoice  ;  and  then  take  his  life."  The  angel  of  death  granted  him 
thirty  days.  God  was  angered  fourfold  with  the  angel  of  death.  Reuben 
then  divided  his  property  into  three  portions  ;  one  portion  he  dealt  out  to  the 
poor  and  needy,  the  second  portion  to  rejoice  his  son,  saying :  "  Perhaps  this  verse 
will  be  realised,  viz. :  '  Wealth  does  not  profit  in  the  day  of  wrath,  but  charity 
delivereth  from  death.' "  The  third  portion  he  put  away  to  see  what  would 
happen.  After  twenty-nine  days  had  passed,  during  which  time  he  had  rejoiced 
his  son's  heart,  the  prophet  Elijah  came  and  sat  by  the  door  of  the  lad,  who 
immediately  trembled,  and  said  :  *'  Why  hast  thou  come  here,  old  man  ?"  He 
replied  :  '•  My  son,  I  am  Elijah  who  have  come  to  tell  thee  good  tidings." 
The  lad,  making  obeisance  to  him,  asked  him  :  "What  good  tidings  have  you?" 
To  which  he  replied  :  "  To-morrow  the  angel  of  death  will  take  thy  soul,  my 
son."  The  lad  then  said  :  "  Is  it  not  true,  old  man,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  it  has  been  so,  that  as  soon  as  one's  day  comes  he  must  die  ? " 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  prophet,  "  but  thou  wilt  not  die  as  other  people."  "  How 
is  that  ?  "  said  the  lad.  The  prophet  replied  :  "  The  angel  of  death  wil  come 
against  thee  with  the  fourfold  anger  with  which  he  was  rebuked  by  God." 
"  ^\Tiat  can  I  do  to  save  myself,"  said  the  lad  ?  He  replied  :  "  When  thy 
father  goes  up  before  the  ark  and  thou  standest  at  his  left  side,  watch  and 
thou  wilt  see  a  poor  man  attired  in  dirty  torn  clothes.  Pay  him  honour, 
for  he  is  the  angel  of  death,  who  will  perhaps  have  m.ercy  upon  thee." 
Accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  when  the  time  arrived,  he  again  saw  that  man,  and 
greeting  him,  said  :  "  O  my  master,  get  up  and  sit  in  the  place  of  the  great." 
To  which  he  replied  :  "  O  my  son,  but  yesterday  thy  father  said  to  me,  *  in  the 
place  of  great  men  do  not  sit,'  and  now  thou  biddest  me  [sit  there]."  The  lad 
replied:  "  I  wish  to  do  thee  honour."  At  which  the  angel  replied:  ''May 
he  to  whom  honour  belongs  have  compassion  upon  thee."     He  then  forthwith 
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went  out  and  sat  by  the  door  of  the  canopy,  and  the  lad  sat  in  front  of  him. 
He  said:  "  My  son,  I  will  ask  thee  a  question."  The  lad  replied  :  "  Ask." 
He  then  said  :  "A  man  borrowed  from  his  neighbour  a  barnful  of  straw. 
He  then  took  the  straw  and  placed  it  in  clay,  and  with  it  built  a  large  house. 
After  some  time  the  owner  of  the  straw  came  and  said  :  '  Return  to  me  the 
straw  I  lent  you.'  What  should  he  do  ?  "  The  lad  said  :  "  He  should  give 
him  other  straw  instead."  "  But  if,"  said  the  angel,  "  he  will  not  take  any 
except  his  own,  what  should  he  do  ?  "  .The  lad  replied  :  "  He  should  then 
break  down  his  house,  place  the  bricks  in  water,  dissolve  them,  and  extracting 
the  straw  return  it  to  him."  The  angel  then  said  :  "  Thou,  my  son,  art  the 
straw,  and  the  breath  (body)  of  life  is  the  building.  God,  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  straw,  has  sent  me  to  take  back  his  straw."  He  had  not  finished  speaking 
when  the  father  of  the  lad  came  out  of  the  synagogue,  sobbing  and  crying  for 
his  child,  and  prostrating  himself  before  the  angel  of  death,  said  to  him  :  "  I 
entreat  thee  to  take  away  my  life  instead  of  my  son's."  The  angel  of  death  imme- 
diately clothed  himself  with  the  garments  of  cruelty,  anger,  wrath  and  severity, 
and  appeared  to  him  equipped  as  a  warrior  going  out  to  battle.  He  unsheathed 
his  sword  and  placed  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  in  order  to  slay  him.  At  this  his 
248  limbs  trembled  violently.  He  then  stood  up  and  fled  from  before  the 
angel,  and  said  :  "Go  and  take  the  life  of  him  for  whom  thou  hast  been  sent, 
for  I  am  not  able  to  bear  thee."  When  his  old  mother  saw  that,  she  fell  down, 
and  her  hair  was  dragged  in  the  dust,  and  she  said:  "  I  entreat  thee  to  take 
my  life  instead  of  that  of  my  offsi^ring."  And  she  was  sobbing  heavily  and 
weeping.  The  angel  of  death  immediately  clothed  himself  with  the  four 
garments  of  cruelty,  and  appeared  armed  like  a  warrior  going  forth  to  battle. 
He  unsheathed  his  sword  and  placed  his  foot  upon  her  neck,  to  slay  her  ;  but 
she  fled  from  under  him  and  running  away  shut  the  door  after  her,  and  said  : 
"  Go  and  take  the  life  of  him  to  whom  thou  hast  been  sent ;  take  it,  for  I  am 
not  able  to  bear  thee.  Go."  At  that  moment  the  bride  of  the  lad  saw  this  com- 
motion. She  descended  from  her  bridal  canopy  and,  falling  down,  prostrated  her- 
self before  the  angel  of  death,  said  :  "  I  entreat  thee  to  take  my  life  instead  of 
this  young  man's,  and  leave  him  to  complete  the  term  of  his  life.  '  Life  for  life 
will  then  be  literally  fulfilled."  At  this  the  angel  of  death  immediately  clothed 
himself  with  the  four  garments  of  cruelty,  he  then  drew  his  sword  from  its 
sheath  and  placed  his  foot  upon  her  neck.  She  then  said  to  him  :  "  Finish 
the  word  (bidding)  of  the  King  of  Kings  who  hath  sent  thee."  He  nearly 
crushed  her  two  or  three  times.  She  did  not  stir,  but  said  :  "  Fulfil  the  word 
of  the  King  of  Kings."  The  angel  of  death  forthwith  had  mercy  upon  her ; 
and  a  tear  of  mercy  fell  upon  her  from  the  eye  of  the  angel  of  death.  Then 
spake  God,  and  said  :  "  If  this  cruel  one  who  slayeth  people  has  mercy  upon 
them,  shall  I,  who  am  called  the  God  of  mercy  and  kindness,  not  have  com- 
passion upon  these  people?"  He  thereupon  granted  seventy  more  years  to 
each  one  of  them. 
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IV.   The  Story  of  (he  Young  Man  and  the  Ravens. 

It  happened  once  that  a  man  liad  an  only  son,  who  was  eiglitecn  years  old. 
lie  was  very  rich.  One  day  his  son  came  to  his  father  and  said  :  "  Hear  me, 
O  my  Lord  !  Thou  hast  reared  me  and  given  me  a  good  position,  so  that  I 
am  very  rich  IxHh  in  wealth  and  in  property  ;  but  I  learn  absolutely  nothing 
from  thee,  neither  the  law,  nor  wisdom,  nor  polite  manners,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  understanding.  If  now  it  is  pleasing  to  thee  I  shall  go  and  study  in  a 
certain  country  beyond  the  sea ;  for  I  have  been  informed  that  there  exists 
a  particular  city  full  of  exceedingly  wise  people — in  fact,  wiser  than  any  other 
people  in  the  whole  world.  I  should  like  to  go  there  to  study  for  three  years, 
after  w^hich  time  I  will  return  to  thee."  Mis  father  replied  ;  '"  What  is  the  use 
of  it,  my  son  ?  Seeing  that  thou  hast  abundant  riches,  and  considering  the  fact 
that  I  am  old  and  do  not  know  how  soon  the  day  of  my  death  may  come, 
besides  which  thy  mother  is  also  very  aged.  If  we  die,  to  w'hom  shall  we  leave 
all  these  riches  ? "  At  this  his  son  said  :  "  I  do  not  care  for  thy  wealth, 
because  in  the  hour  of  death  neither  silver,  nor  gold,  nor  precious  stones, 
nor  pearls  are  of  any  use,  but  study  and  the  fact  of  having  performed  good 
deeds."  When  his  father  heard  this,  he  said  :  '•  Remain  with  us,  O  my  son, 
and  I  will  engage  a  very  learned  man  for  thee  who  will  remain  with  us. 
Further,  every  day  I  will  sustain  six  poor  men,  all  in  order  that  thou  remain 
w  ith  us."  "  Do  not  be  angry,  my  father,"  said  his  son,  "'  when  I  tell  you  that 
nothing  in  the  world  will  prevent  me  from  going  there,  for  I  shall  learn  more 
there  in  three  years  than  I  should  here  in  ten."  When  his  father  saw  he  could 
not  prevent  him,  he  said  :  "  If  this  is  your  firm  intention,  then  take  with  thee 
1,000  pieces  of  gold  and  some  beautiful  and  suitable  garments,  and  then  go  in 
peace  ;  but  do  not  be  delayed  from  returning  at  the  end  of  three  years."  The 
lad  thereupon  went  on  his  journey  to  the  city  across  the  sea,  and  arrived  at  the 
city,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  exceedingly  learned.  He  went  to  the 
chief  among  them  and  studied  there  under  him.  In  the  course  of  three  years 
he  learned  very  much.  When  the  end  of  the  time  had  nearly  arrived,  his 
father  sent  for  him  and,  obtaining  the  permission  for  his  departure  from  his 
teacher,  he  returned  home.  When  his  father  and  mother  saw  him,  they 
were  exceedingly  rejoiced,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  learnt.  To  which  he 
replied  :  "  I  have  been  learning  the  law,  and  I  would  yet  wish  to  go  and  stay 
there  another  three  years."  "But,"  said  his  father,  "thou  hast  already 
remained  there  a  long  time."  To  which  the  son  replied  :  "  I  have  promised 
to  return  to  my  teacher  to  study  yet  another  three  years,  and  then  I  will  allow 
nothing  to  detain  me."  '•  If  that  is  so,"  said  his  father,  "  then  take  with  thee 
another  1,000  pieces  of  gold,  and  new  and  beautiful  clothes,  and  go  in  peace. 
But  when  I  send  for  thee,  thou  shalt  come  back  immediately  and  not  linger." 
He  took  what  was  given  him  and  went  on  his  journey,  until  he  arrived  before 
his  teacher,  with  whom  he  studied  another  three  years.  During  his  stay  there 
of  six  years  he  had  studied  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  Hagiographa,  Talmud, 
and  the  general  rules  of  Hermencutics.    When  the  end  of  the  time  arrived,  his 
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father  sent  for  him  <ind  obtahied  permission  of  leave  from  his  teacher.  When 
he  came  to  his  father  and  mother  they  rejoiced  exceedingly  on  seeing  him  ;  and 
on  his  father  asking  him  again  what  he  had  learnt,  he  replied  :  "  I  have  learned 
very  much."  Then  said  his  father  :  "Tell  us  something  of  what  thou  hast 
learned."  "  But,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  acquire  wisdom, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  tell  thee  anything  until  I  remain  there  another  three 
years."  ''Thou  hast  been  there  a  very  long  time  and  thou  shalt  not  return;  for 
we  are  both  of  us  very  aged  and  wish  thee  to  stay  here  with  us  to  take  care  of 
us."  But  he  replied  :  "  I  shall  surely  lose  whatever  I  have  gained  if  I  do  not 
remain  there  another  three  years."  "  If  this  is  so,"  said  his  father,  "since  it  is 
not  good  for  thee  to  lose  whatever  thou  hast  gained,  go  in  peace."  He 
accordingly  went  on  his  journey,  taking  with  him  another  i,ooo  pieces  of  gold, 
and  remained  there  another  three  years.  During  those  three  years  he  learned 
how  to  speak  the  language  of  tlie  trees  and  demons,  the  tales  of  foxes  and  the 
language  of  every  animal,  wild  beast  and  bird  ;  in  fact,  there  did  not  remain  any 
single  science  in  the  w^orld  which  he  had  not  learned.  When  the  three  years 
came  to  an  end  his  father  came  for  him  himself,  and  presented  his  teacher  with 
very  costly  gifts.  The  teacher  then  said  to  him  :  "  Take  thy  son,  thine  only  son, 
and  go  with  him  in  peace  to  thy  house.  He  is  profoundly  wise  in  all  the 
sciences  of  the  world  ;  there  is  no  equal  to  him."  Having  taken  leave  of  the 
teacher  they  went  on  their  way.  When  they  came  to  the  sea  they  engaged  a 
ship  and  entered  it.  On  being  in  mid-ocean  a  raven  came  and,  sitting  on  the 
mast,  cried  ;  and  while  he  was  crying,  said  :  "  The  father  of  this  youth  is  now 
very  rich ;  but  before  he  dies  he  will  be  reduced  to  absolute  poverty,  and 
ultimately  he  will  again  become  so  rich  that  there  will  not  be  anyone  like  him 
in  all  the  land." 

^Vhen  his  son  heard  this  he  laughed  very  much.  "  Why  dost  thou  laugh  so 
much  ?  "  said  his  father.  He  replied :  "  Because  I  was  thinking  of  things  I 
used  to  do  in  my  boyhood."  But  his  father  said:  "Thou  dost  not  laugh  at 
that,  but  at  something  else."  The  son  did  not  wish  to  tell  his  father  the 
truth,  lest  he  should  frighten  him  and  make  him  angry.  But  his  father  was 
nevertheless  exceedingly  angry  with  him,  and  said :  "  Is  it  for  this  I  have 
thrown  away  my  money,  that  he  laughs  and  does  not  know  why  ?  He  must 
indeed  be  a  fool,  as  Solomon  in  his  wisdom  says :  '  Laughter  in  the  mouth  of  a 
fool  is  weeping.'  "  He  thereupon  seized  hold  of  his  son  and  cast  him  into  the 
sea.  Now  God  prepared  a  great  fish,  which  swallowed  him  and  carried  him 
to  a  place  far  off;  and  there  it  vomited  him  in  another  kingdom.  While  he 
was  sitting  by  the  seashore  the  shepherd  of  the  king  saw  him  there  naked,  and 
going  up  to  him  said:  "  IMy  son,  what  is  thy  business  ?  Whence  comest  thou, 
and  from  what  place  ?  "  He  replied :  "  I  was  travelling  in  a  ship  and  the 
Lord  brought  a  very  strong  wind  upon  us  which  destroyed  the  ship  in  which  I 
was  travelling.  But  the  Lord  prepared  a  raft  and  brought  me  hither." 
"  Dost  thou  know  any  kind  of  work  ?"  said  he.  "  Yes,"  he  replied.  "What 
kind  of  work  dost  thou  know  ?  "  "I  have  been  a  shepherd  from  my  youth," 
said  he.     "  If  so,  then  stay  with  me  and  mind  my  flock,  and  I  will  give  thee 
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lliy  wages."  lie  stayed  with  him,  and  llic  shepherd  clothed  him,  maintained 
him,  and  loved  him  very  much ;  and  the  Lord  blessed  the  shepherd  for  his 
sake.     lie  entrusted  to  him  all  he  had. 

It  happened  once  when  the  king  was  sitting  in  his  house,  together  with  his 
princes  and  servants,  that  there  gathered  upon  his  house  a  huge  army  of 
ravens,  so  that  the  whole  house  was  covered  with  them.  They  divided  them- 
selves into  two  bands  on  the  two  sides  of  the  palace,  and  between  the  two 
bands  there  were  three  ravens,  two  males  and  a  female  between  them. 
These  three  sat  there  and  would  not  stir  from  their  place,  while  two  other 
ravens  were  going  from  one  band  to  the  other  as  if  they  were  messengers. 
Moreover,  nobody  was  able  to  drive  them  away,  neither  by  (the  shooting  of) 
arrows,  nor  by  throwing  stones,  nor  by  any  other  means.  The  king  and 
princes  and  all  the  onlookers  were  amazed  ;  for  they  had  neither  heard  of,  nor 
seen,  anything  like  this  before.  The  king  then  sent  messengers  to  all  the 
jDrovinces  of  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  gather  together  every  wise  man,  every 
man  of  understanding,  every  counsellor,  every  enchanter  and  wizard  to  come 
at  an  appointed  time.  All  of  them  accordingly  assembled  and  came  before 
the  king.  The  king  said :  "  Whoever  will  be  able  to  interpret  this  thing  to  the 
king,  to  him  will  be  given  the  king's  daughter  for  wife  and  half  of  his  kingdom, 
during  the  king's  lifetime,  and  the  whole  after  his  death."  Some  of  them  came 
to  the  king,  and  said  :  "My  lord,  the  king,  this  thing  points  to  famine  and 
want."  Others  again  interpreted  it  to  mean,  that  he  would  beget  sons  and  bury 
them.  Each  one  of  them  interpreted  it  to  be,  in  any  case,  a  sign  of  woe.  But 
their  words  did  not  enter  the  heart  of  the  king,  so  that  he  said  :  "  Not  one  of 
them  is  able  to  speak  such  things  as  will  enter  my  ears,  for  they  all  speak  lies." 
The  king  then  sat  on  the  floor  in  bitterness  and  sorrow,  and  he  was  grieved  to 
the  heart,  so  that  he  desired  neither  to  eat  nor  drink.  They  all  came  to  comfort 
him,  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted.  When  the  lad  saw  the  intense  grief  of 
the  king,  and  that  he  had  vowed  to  confer  such  great  honour  upon  the  man  who 
would  be  able  to  interpret  the  mystery,  he  rose  up  as  a  wise  and  courageous  man 
and  went  up  to  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace,  to  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber, 
and  wished  to  enter  therein  to  speak  to  the  king.  "WTien  the  gate-keepers  saw 
him,  that  his  clothes  were  torn,  and  his  hair  dishevelled,  just  as  he  was  in  the 
field  with  his  flock,  although  he  was  beautiful  in  stature  and  appearance,  they 
said  to  him  :  "  What  is  thy  business  with  the  king  ?  "  "I  desire  to  speak  to  the 
king,  and  to  tell  him  what  he  wishes."  The  gate-keepers  ran  and  told  the  king, 
and  said:  "  Our  lord,  the  king,  there  is  a  certain  lad  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  who  wishes  to  speak  to  thee ;  he  says,  he  will  tell  thee  whatever 
thou  hast  hidden  in  thine  heart."  The  king  said  :  "  Let  him  come  in."  The 
lad,  then  entering  before  the  king,  made  obeisance  to  him,  and  said  :  "  Long 
live  the  king  !  behold  I  am  a  young  man  in  years,  while  all  thy  wise  men  are 
old ;  but  God  has  given  me  knowledge  and  understanding  to  tell  the  king  what  he 
has  buried  in  his  heart ;  but  it  is  not  from  me,  but  from  God,  who  has  revealed 
his  secret  to  his  servant.  Now,  my  lord,  O  king,  thou  hast  promised  to  give 
thy  daughter  and  one  half  of  thy  kingdom  to  him  who  shall  be  able  to  tell  thee. 
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and  all  thy  kingdom  after  thou  hast  departed  this  life."  "This  have  I  promised," 
said  the  king,  "  and  this  do  I  swear  to  fulfil."  "  I  will  tell  thee  then,"  said  the 
lad,  "  for  what  reason  all  these  ravens  have  gathered  themselves  at  that  place,  and 
the  truth  I  will  tell  before  all  so  that  my  words  may  be  proved  true."  So  they 
all  came  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  lad.  Then  the  lad  said:  "  It  happened 
once  that  there  was  a  grievous  famine  in  all  the  land  so  that  the  birds  were 
not  able  to  find  sufficient  food  in  the  fields.  Now  my  lord,  O  king,  do  thou 
pay  great  attention  to  my  words  and  know  that  of  the  three  ravens  which  thou 
seest,  two  are  males  and  the  one  in  the  middle  is  a  female,  which  is  the  wife  of 
the  raven  sitting  on  her  right.  In  the  year  of  the  famine  he  drove  his  wife 
out  and  said  to  her :  '  Go  away  to  whatever  place  thou  wishest,  for  I  have 
quite  sufficient  to  do  to  find  enough  food  for  myself,  so  that  I  cannot  help 
thee.'  His  wife  therefore  went  on  her  way  and  found  this  raven  that  is 
sitting  on  her  left  side.  He  said  to  her:  'Who  art  thou,  my  daughter,  and 
whither  goest  thou  alone?'  To  which  she  replied:  'Know,  my  lord,  that 
my  husband  has  driven  me  away  on  account  of  the  famine,  saying  that  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  find  his  own  maintenance.'  He  then  said  :  'Behold  my 
own  wife  is  dead  and  I  possess  no  companion.  If  thou  desirest  to  remain 
with  me,  I  will  support  and  maintain  thee  to  the  best  of  my  power,  but  on 
condition  that  thou  become  my  wife  and  that  thou  wilt  never  leave  me  for  any 
other.'  She  replied  :  'We  two  are  better  together  than  I  myself  left  alone  ; 
therefore  I  will  do  as  thou  sayest.'  The  raven  then  came  and  took  her  to 
himself  as  a  wife.  They  lived  together,  and  he  maintained  her  during  all  the 
years  of  the  famine.  Now  when  the  years  of  plenty  had  arrived,  her  first 
husband  wished  to  receive  her  as  at  first.  But  the  other  raven  said:  'I  have 
maintained  her  during  the  years  of  famine,  and  have  taken  to  me  to  wife  that 
female  whom  thou  hast  divorced  ;  and  now  dost  thou  come  to  rob  me  of  her, 
seeing  that  the  time  of  plenty  has  arrived  ? '  They  argued  for  some  time,  and 
at  length  determined  to  go  to  judgment.  On  account  of  this  all  these  ravens 
have  assembled  here,  because,  not  knowing  the  law,  they  have  all  come  here 
to  hear  from  thee  what  the  judgment  should  be.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  to 
thee  (of  the  truth  of  my  tale).  After  thou  hast  declared  what  appears  to  thee 
to  be  the  just  decision,  all  the  ravens,  acting  immediately  upon  that  decision, 
will  go  against  the  guilty,  will  slay  it,  and  cast  it  at  thy  feet.  Now,  there- 
fore, pronounce  judgment  as  it  seems  just  to  thee,  as  to  which  of  these 
claimants  the  female  belongs  as  his  wife."  The  king  and  all  his  princes  and 
servants  thereupon  were  greatly  astonished  and  perplexed  at  what  they  had 
heard.  The  king  then  took  counsel  with  his  princes  and  servants,  all  of 
whom  were  of  opinion  that  the  one  who  had  divorced  her  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  make  her  return  to  him  as  his  wife,  for  he  had  driven  her  away  during 
the  years  of  famine ;  and  further,  since  this  other  one  supported  her  during  that 
time,  he  was  worthy  to  keep  her  as  his  wife.  This  decision  being  ratified  by 
the  king  the  ravens  forthwith  rose  up  against  the  condemned,  smote  him  with 
their  wings,  wounded  him,  and  killed  him,  and  then,  casting  him  before  the 
feet  of  the  king,  they  all  went  on  their  way.     When  the  king  saw  this,  he 
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said :  "  Since  God  has  made  known  to  thee  all  this,  there  is  nobody  so  great 
in  understanding  and  in  wisdom  as  thou  ;  therefore  thou  slialt  be  the  second 
in  the  kingdom,  and  I  will  give  thee  my  daughter." 

In  the  meantime  the  father  of  the  young  man  was  impoverished  ;  in  fact  his 
poverty  was  such  that  there  never  was  any  so  poor  as  he,  for  there  did  not 
remain  to  him  and  his  wife  sufficient  to  clothe  themselves,  they  were  naked 
and  put  to  shame.  The  young  man  then  said  to  the  king :  "  My  lord 
the  king,  if  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  grant  me  this  request,  which 
I  shall  ask  of  thee,  by  which  I  may  know  that  thou  art  pleased  with 
me."  "  Ask  what  thou  desirest,"  said  the  king,  "and  I  will  fulfil  it."  lie 
then  said  :  "  Let  the  king  issue  a  command,  and  make  it  known  in  all  the  king- 
dom, that  there  shall  not  remain  either  old  man  or  old  woman,  poor  or  rich, 
who  shall  not  have  come  to  the  wedding  of  thy  daughter ;  I  shall  be  willing  to 
supply  water  for  them  to  wash  their  hands  when  they  come  in  to  partake  of 
the  banquet."  Letters  were  accordingly  sent  to  all  the  provinces  in  the  king- 
dom, by  means  of  messengers,  commanding  every  person  to  come  to  the  wedding 
of  the  king's  daughter.  They  accordingly  came  from  all  sides  and  from  every 
corner.  The  young  man's  father  and  mother  were  also  among  those  who  came, 
according  to  the  command  of  the  king.  When  his  parents  came,  they  remained 
behind  the  door,  for  they  were  naked  and  were  ashamed.  The  young  man  then 
went  and  sought  them  on  every  side  and  in  every  corner,  until  he  discovered  them 
behind  the  door.  He  then  said  to  them  :  "  Come  forward,  ye  blessed  of  the 
Lord  ;  why  do  you  stand  there  ?  Come  inside  the  house  with  the  others,  and 
do  not  remain  here."  They  replied  :  "  If  it  please  thee,  let  us  remain  here  ;  for 
w^e  are  naked  and  dirty,  and  are  therefore  ashamed  to  enter  with  the  others." 
The  young  man  thereupon  commanded  the  overseer  of  his  house  to  bring  this 
man  and  woman  into  the  palace  (house),  to  wash  them,  and  anoint  them,  and 
to  give  them  of  the  very  best  food  and  drink,  and  clothe  them  with  garments  of 
fine  linen  and  lace.  "  Moreover  do  whatever  seems  proper  to  them,  but  say 
nothing  to  anybody.  Thou  shalt  do  for  them  whatever  is  in  thy  power  for 
three  days."  He  did  so.  On  the  fourth  day  the  young  man  came  to  see  his 
father  and  mother,  and  found  them  rejoicing  and  of  good  cheer.  He  then 
said  to  them  :  "  Who  arc  you,  and  in  what  place  do  you  dwell  ?  Have  you 
any  children,  and  if  so  what  are  their  occupations  ? "  They  replied  :  "  We 
dwell  in  such  and  such  a  place,  and  have  only  had  one  son.  I  used  to  be  a 
very  rich  merchant,  and  was  so  until  very  recently.  But  now  old  age  has  crept 
over  me,  and  I  am  in  poverty  as  thou  hast  seen.  Now,  however,  God  has 
granted  us  the  blessing  of  finding  favour  and  kindness  before  thee.  Blessed  be 
He  who  exalts  thee,  who  hast  bestowed  all  these  favours  upon  us,  so  that  thou 
hast  given  us  the  wherewith  to  live  and  to  maintain  ourselves."  "  Where  is 
this  son  of  whom  thou  speakcst?  Tell  me  now  whether  he  is  dead  or 
alive,  and  in  which  place  he  dwells?"  They  were  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
themselves  and  began  to  cry.  "Why  do  you  weep?"  said  he,  "do  you  lack 
anything  or  do  you  perhaps  desire  anything  to  eat  or  drink  ?  "  They  replied  : 
"No  my  lord.     Nothing  has  been  withheld  from  us."     "What  then  is  the 
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story  of  this  son  of  yours  ?  "  Then  they  related  to  him  everything  about  their 
son,  and  everything  that  had  happened  to  them ;  they  denied  him  nothing. 
They  then  raised  their  voices  and  wept  bitterly,  for  they  were  longing  to  ease 
their  hearts  by  crying.  He  also  wept  with  them  until  it  was  late.  He  then 
commanded  every  man  to  go  from  his  presence,  so  that  nobody  was  with  him 
when  he  made  himself  known  to  his  parents,  saying  :  "  I  am  thy  son  whom 
thou  didst  cast  into  the  sea,  and  this  is  my  mother.  Because  I  did  not  wish  to 
tell  thee  why  I  laughed  thou  didst  cast  me  into  the  sea.  But  God  prepared  a 
huge  fish  which  swallowed  me."  And  telling  them  everything  that  happened 
(the  whole  story)  he  said :  "Now  do  not  grieve  nor  be  angry,  for  God  has  sent 
me  before  you  to  maintain  you.  I  shall  now  be  the  son-in-law  to  the  king. 
I  shall  do  good  to  you,  and  you  will  be  to  me  as  a  head."  They  were 
unable  to  reply  for  they  were  perplexed  before  him.  It  became  soon  known 
that  his  father  and  mother  had  come,  and  the  thing  was  pleasing  to  the 
king  and  the  princes.  The  king  said  to  him  :  "  Let  thy  parents  come  up  to 
thee,  and  let  them  dwell  on  the  best  of  the  land."  The  young  man  then  rose 
up  and  prostrated  himself  to  the  ground,  saying:  ''Long  live  the  king  !"  They 
then  made  a  banquet,  and  performed  the  wedding  ceremony ;  and  ultimately 
he  became  king,  thus  fulfilling  the  word  of  scripture  which  says  :  "  The 
stone  which  the  builders  have  rejected  has  become  a  corner-stone."  {Psalm 
cxviii.,  22.) 

Variant  of  No.  IV. 

There  once  lived  an  exceedingly  meek  and  pious  man  whose  wife  was  equally 
pious.  They  had  no  children,  since  his  wife  was  barren.  They  therefore  spent 
much  money  in  trying  to  obtain  a  cure  but  without  any  avail.  They  grieved  on 
this  account  even  until  old  age.  After  a  time  this  pious  woman  said  to  her 
husband:  "Let  us  obtain  a  divorce  and  I  shall  get  married  to  another  man." 
When  her  husband  heard  this  he  wept,  and  after  fasting  for  two  days  and  three 
nights,  clothed  in  his  prayer-garments  he  went  to  the  cemetery,  and  standing  by 
the  grave  of  a  very  pious  and  wise  man  he  prayed  and  wept  bitterly  ;  when  of  a 
sudden  the  earth  opened  and  there  came  forth  a  band  of  men  clothed  with  their 
prayer-garments.  "  Why,"  said  they,  "  dost  thou  weep  and  cry  ?  "  "  Because 
I  have  no  children,"  he  replied.  "  Then  do  not  weep,"  said  they  ;  "  make  a 
covenant  with  us  that  if  thou  beget  a  son  thou  wilt  bring  him  here  to  be  circum- 
cised by  us  ;  and  we  shall  grant  thee  a  son."  "  I  accept  this  arrangement,  and 
as  soon  as  my  wife  bears  a  son  I  shall  bring  him  here  to  be  circumcised  by  you." 
"  Next  year,  then,"  said  they,  "  shall  thy  wife  bear  a  son,  but  do  not  tell  anybody 
of  this."  Accordingly  his  wife  did  bear  a  son  in  the  following  year.  His  con- 
gregation asked  :  "  When  shall  we  circumcise  the  child  ?  "  And  on  the  eighth 
day  they  said  :  "  Why  dost  thou  not  circumcise  thy  son  ?  "  But  he  replied  :  "  I 
shall  not  do  so."  And  wrapping  himself  in  his  prayer-garments  he  took  his  son 
and  whatever  appertained  to  the  circumcision,  and  went  to  the  burial-ground, 
where  he  stood  praying  until  the  earth  opened,  and  there  came  forth  this  band  of 
men,  who  hastily  took  the  child  and  they  went  away  together  with  the  father. 
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They  played  and  sang  until  they  arrived  at  their  synagogue.  Their  rabbi  then 
took  the  child  and,  circumcising  it  according  to  the  law,  they  relumed  it  to  the 
father  saying :  "  Go  now  in  peace."  After  the  father  had  gone  a  little  way 
rejoicing  he  came  to  a  place  in  which  he  could  neither  go  forward  nor  return. 
He  turned  round  and  seeing  nobody  he  was  greatly  troubled  and  cried  aloud,  until 
the  same  band  appeared  to  him  and  said  :  "  If  thou  wishest  us  to  show  thee 
the  way  safe  to  thy  native  place,  give  us  thy  son,  and  we  shall  teach  him  the  Law 
until  seven  years  have  elapsed  ;  after  that  time  come  and  take  thy  son  and  go 
away  in  peace."  "  I  am  willing  to  do  as  you  have  said,"  he  replied  ;  and  giving 
them  his  son ;  they  showed  him  the  way  to  his  native  town,  and  he  returned 
home  to  his  house.  On  his  wife  asking  what  had  become  of  her  son,  he 
narrated  all  that  had  happened  from  the  veiy  time  of  the  conception  of  the 
child  until  that  time.  After  the  pious  man  had  waited  seven  years  he 
enveloped  himself  with  his  prayer-garments,  and,  going  to  the  same  place,  he 
prayed  until  the  same  band  came  forth  and  brought  the  child  to  the  father. 
lie  looked  like  an  angel  of  God,  educated  in  Torah,  jNIishnah,  Gemara,  and  in 
every  science,  so  that  the  father  was  exceedingly  glad  and  took  the  child  to  go 
away,  when  they  said  :  "  Give  him  to  us  for  yet  another  year  and  we  shall  teach 
him  the  seventy  languages  of  the  birds  and  beasts ;  and  after  that  time  take 
him  and  go  in  peace."  The  pious  man  agreed,  and  entrusting  his  son  to  them 
he  went  to  his  house  and  told  his  wife  all  that  had  happened.  When  the  year 
had  elapsed  he  went  to  the  same  place  and  received  his  son  full  of  wisdom 
and  the  Law,  and  knowing  seventy  languages. 

On  their  way  home  they  came  to  a  brook  of  water  where  they  wished  to 
quench  their  thirst  and  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet.  At  that  moment  two 
birds  came  before  them  crying  very  loud.  The  son,  noticing  this,  laughed  and 
cried.  "Why  dost  thou  laugh  and  cry?"  said  the  father.  The  son  replied  : 
'•  I  laughed  because  one  bird  told  me  that  in  the  future  I  should  become  king, 
and  I  cried  because  it  further  told  me  that  my  father  would  afterwards  wash  my 
hands  and  feet,  just  as  a  slave."  Then  said  his  father  :  "  I  was  in  trouble  until 
God  granted  thee  to  me,  and  even  then  I  was  in  great  trouble  for  eight  years ; 
and  now  am  I  to  be  a  slave  (to  thee)?  I  will  have  neither  son  nor  servitude  ; 
in  accordance  with  Ben  Sira's  saying,  viz.,  '  When  a  son  does  not  behave  like  a 
son,  leave  him  upon  the  water  to  swim.'  "  He  then  took  him  and  threw  him 
into  the  water,  and  returned  home  in  distress.  The  lad  swam  until  he  came  to 
a  certain  fuller,  who  took  him  out  and  brought  him  to  his  house,  where  he  grew 
up  as  his  own  son. 

Soon  after  these  things,  while  the  king  of  the  Gentiles  was  sitting  in  his 
palace  and  various  dainties  were  brought  him,  two  birds  used  to  come  every 
day  and  after  wallowing  in  the  dust  they  shook  themselves  in  the  food  of  the 
king,  after  which  they  flew  away.  The  king  sent  forth  a  herald  in  the  town 
saying  :  "  That  the  man  who  would  explain  the  meaning  of  the  action  of  these 
birds  would  be  clothed  in  regal  garments."  The  king  sat  on  his  throne  await- 
ing a  reply,  but  no  one  was  able  to  explain  this  riddle.  The  princes  of  the 
king  at  length  said  :  "No  one  is  able  to  explain  this  thing  except  the  Jews." 
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The  king  accordingly  issued  a  decree  that  Jews  of  all  countries  should  come  to 
him.  The  king  then  said  to  the  Jews  :  "  If  you  are  able  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  these  things,  well ;  but  if  not  I  shall  slaughter  all  the  Jews  who  are 
under  my  sway."  At  this  they  were  much  alarmed  and  obtained  seven  days' 
time  in  which  to  unravel  the  mystery.  They  immediately  searched  and 
investigated  all  the  sciences,  but  could  not  find  a  cure  for  their  wound,  so  that 
they  instituted  a  fast  for  all  the  Jews,  for  days  and  nights,  just  as  in  the  time  of 
Mordecai  and  Esther,  with  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

The  fuller  came  home  to  his  house  very  sad  and  grieved.     On  the    lad 

asking  the  reason  of  his  sadness  and  grief  he  told  him  all  that  had  happened, 

and  said:   "To-morrow  we  shall  all  be  killed."     But  the  lad  said  in  reply  : 

"  Eat  and  drink,  and  do  not  be  troubled,  for  to-morrow  I  shall  go  to  the  king 

and  explain  the  action  of  these  birds."     On  the  same  night  the  fuller  went  to 

the  rabbi  of  the  place,  and  narrated  what  he  had  heard,  and  the  rabbi  rejoiced 

exceedingly.     On  the  morrow  they  took  the  lad  and,  having  clothed  him  in 

costly  garments,  brought  him  to  the  king,  and  said  :  "O  our  lord  the  king,  this 

lad  will  tell  thee  the  meaning  of  this  mystery."     The  king  accordingly  ordered 

the  dainties  to  be  brought  before  him.     The  birds  as  usual  came  and  sprinkled 

some  dust  upon  the  food  and  flying  away  sat  on  the  top  of  a  tree.     The  lad 

then  asked  the  birds  in  their  own  language  why  they  persisted  in  spoiling  the 

food  of  the  king  and  they  replied  :  "  Because  this  king  possesses  neither  justice 

nor  righteousness."      "Why?"  asked  the  lad.     "Because,"  said  they,  "we 

are  the  souls  of  two  Jews.     We  were  once  travelling  in  the  wilderness  with 

much  money,  and  about  to  return  to  our  house  when  two  of  the  king's  servants 

came  against  us,  and,  killing  us,  robbed  us  of  all  our  money,  and  went  on  their 

way.     Nobody  inquired  after  this,  and  our  wives  remained  mourning  over  us 

uncertain  of  our  fate.     On  account  of  this  we  sprinkle  dust  into  the  food  of  the 

king  in  order  to  obtain  justice,  and  to  free  our  wives."     The  lad  then  related 

to  the  king  all  that  he  had  heard,  but  the  king  said  :  "  I  do  not  know  who  these 

men  are."     The  lad  then  asked  the  birds  who  they  were,  and  they  replied  : 

"  Let  the  king  order  all  his  servants  to  come  before  him,  and  those  two  upon 

whose  heads  we  perch  will  be  the  murderers."     The  king  accordingly  issued  a 

command  that  all  his  servants  should  come  before  him,  and  the  birds  perched 

upon  the  heads  of  two  of  them.     The  king  then  threatened  them  with  such 

anger  until  the  two  murderers  told  the  murder  with  their  own  lips.     Their 

houses  were  spoiled  and  they  themselves  killed,  before  the  birds,  and  hanged. 

The  king  then  asked  the  birds  what  their  respective  names  were,  and  whose 

sons  they  were.     And  they  replied  :  "One  is  Samuel  ben  Jehonathan  and  the 

other  Aaron  ben  Jehonathan  of  the  city  of  so-and-so."     The  king  wrote  down 

the  whole  story  and  sent  to  them,  to  their  city,  all  the  money  of  the  servants 

who    were   killed,   which   was   paid    n  full  to  their  heirs.      The  birds  then 

returned  to  their  place,  and  the  king  dismissed  the  Jews  in  peace. 

He  then  appointed  the  lad  vice-regent,  just  as  Joseph  was  appointed  to 
Pharaoh.     He  ruled  with  great  justice,  and  explained  and  investigated  all  the 
laws,  so  that  the  report  was  soon  spread  that  a  new  king  was  on  the  throne 
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who  judged  according  to  truth,  that  he  investigated  the  law  and  explained  it. 
The  people  therefore  brought  before  him  difficult  cases  for  decision,  and  he 
decided  them  according  to  the  truth  of  the  cases.  After  a  time  the  pious  man's 
wife  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  saying :  "  Wliere  is  my  son  which  I  gave 
thee  to  circumcise?  What  hast  thou  done  with  him?"  "He  is  dead,"  he 
replied.  "Where  did  he  die?"  said  his  wife.  "Show  me  the  place  of  his 
grave  that  I  may  go  there  and  see  it,  and  my  heart  will  be  at  ease ? "  "I  do 
not  know,"  replied  the  husband,  '■  where  he  was  buried."  .  .  . 

He  then  went  with  his  wife  to  the  king  to  bring  the  case  for  judgment  before 
they  died.  The  king  (recognising  his  parents)  ordered  all  the  people  out  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  make  himself  known  to  them.  His  mother  then 
approached  him  and  said  :  "  My  lord  the  king,  such  and  such  is  the  case  that  has 
happened.  Do  thou  ask  this  man,  who  stands  before  thee,  where  my  son  is." 
But  the  king  replied  :  "  I  have  been  engaged  from  the  early  morning  until  now 
deciding  cases,  and  they  are  just  now  bringing  me  some  food."  They  also 
brought  a  vessel  of  gold  for  washing  the  hands  before  eating.  He  then  hinted  to 
his  servants  to  go  away  so  that  there  remained  no  one  to  wash  his  hands  except 
this  man  (his  father)  and  his  wife.  The  king  waited  a  little  time  so  that 
the  man  might  understand  to  bring  the  water  to  him  for  washing.  The  man 
rose  and  did  so.  And  the  king  said  :  "  Do  thou  also  sit  down  and  partake  ot 
the  meal."  He  did  so.  While  they  were  eating,  the  king  asked:  "Where  is 
the  son  of  this  woman  ?  "  In  reply,  he  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  and 
then  said  that  he  is  now  dead.  ''  Why  dost  thou  tell  falsehoods  ?  "  said  the 
king.  "  For  I  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  gate  and  saw  thee  throw  him 
into  a  brook  of  water.  Thou  must  pay  the  penalty  with  thy  life."  When  his 
servants  came  to  smite  him,  he  said  :  "  I  entreat  thee,  O  king,  to  spare  me, 
thou  sayest  the  truth ;  but  I  was  afraid  of  telling  it,  for  fear  of  the  king." 
"Since  thou  hast  confessed  this,  come  to  me."  They  came  to  him  and 
he  said  :  "  I  am  thy  son  who  was  sitting  by  the  brook  of  water  when  two 
birds  came  before  us  crying ;  I  cried  and  laughed.  Then,  asking  me  what 
these  two  birds  said,  I  told  thee  '  I  laughed  because  they  told  me  I  should  at 
some  future  time  be  king,  and  I  cried  because  they  said  that  thou  wouldst 
bring  me  water  just  as  a  servant  to  wash  my  hands.'  Then  thou  didst  reply  : 
'  After  all  the  trouble  I  have  had  with  thee,  shall  I  be  a  slave  to  thee  ? '  And 
thou  didst  forthwith  cast  me  into  the  water."  He  told  his  father  everything 
that  had  happened  until  he  became  king.  "  On  account  of  this,"  said  he,  "  I 
had  these  dainties  and  the  water  jug  brought  to  fulfil  what  was  prophesied."  His 
parents  then  embraced  him,  saying  :  "  Thou  art  certainly  our  son."  They  wept 
for  joy  until  it  reached  the  royal  palace.  The  king  also  rejoiced,  and  the  father 
was  appointed  chief  governor  of  the  city  ;  so  that  his  parents  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly and  begat  sons  and  daughters.  The  Preacher  says  :  "  Whatever  God 
does  stands  for  ever  ;  it  can  neither  be  added  to  nor  diminished." 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  21st,  1896. 
The  President  (Mr.  Edward  Clodd)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  G.  M.  Godden,  and  the  election 
of  Major  A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman,  were  reported. 

Mr.  Higgens  exhibited  some  biscuits  known  as  "  Tomb- 
land  Fair  Buttons,"  and  read  the  following  note  upon 
them  : — 

"Tombland  is  an  open  space,  bounded  by  very  old  houses,  just 
outside  the  Cathedral  Close  at  Norwich.  It  is  said  that  'years 
ago '  this  space  served  as  a  market-place  for  the  whole  city.  No 
market  is  held  there  now,  but  an  annual  fair  is  held  at  Easter, 
and  at  this  fair  certain  biscuits  are  made  called  '  Fair  buttons.' 
They  are  made  at  no  other  time,  and  the  specimens  now  exhibited 
were  obtained  for  me  from  this  Easter  fair  by  Mr.  Ernest  Iving, 
of  Chelsea,  who  gave  me  the  above  information." 

Dr.  McAldowie  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Personal  Ex- 
periences of  Witchcraft "  (see  p.  309),  and  exhibited  some 
brooches,  arrow-heads,  and  "  Druid-heads,"  illustrative  of  his 
observations.  In  a  short  discussion  which  followed,  the 
President,  Mr.  Bouverie  Pusey,  Miss  Eyre,  and  Mr.  Jacobs 
took  part ;  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr. 
McAldowie  for  his  paper. 

Professor  F.  York  Powell  then  delivered  an  address,  en- 
titled "  Ballads  and  their  Folklore."  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Dr.  Gaster,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  Nutt,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Wheatley,  and  the  President  took  part.  A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Professor  for 
his  address. 

The  following  additions  to  the  Library  were  reported  : 
Denham  Tracts,  Parts  I.  and  II.;  Exempla  of  Jacques  de 
Vitry ;  Cinderelta;  Saxo  Grarnmaticiis;  Handboolc  of  Folk- 
Lore;  two  parts  of  County  Fotk-Lore,  vol.  i.,  and  thirteen 
odd   numbers  of    Fotlc-Lore,  presented  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
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Warren  Vernon;  and  The  Transactions  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  Field  Club  for  1891,  presented  by  Dr. 
A.  M.  McAldowie. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  19th,  1896. 
The  President  (Mr.  Edward  Clodd)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  death  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Traherne,  and  the  resignations 
of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Dr.  Freshfield,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  Swynnerton  were  announced. 

A  note  on  "  A  survival  of  Odin  worship  in  Kent  "  (see 
p.  298)  was  read  by  Mr.  Higgens. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bourdillon  read  a  paper  entitled  "The  Genesis 
of  a  Romance-Hero  as  illustrated  by  the  evolution  of 
Taillefer  de  Leon."  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the 
President,  Dr.  Gaster,  and  Mr.  Nutt  took  part,  and  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Bourdillon  for  his 
paper. 

The  President  read  a  paper  by  Miss  M.  Peacock  on 
"The  Hood  Game  as  played  at  Haxey,  in  Lincolnshire," 
and  exhibited  photographs  showing  how  the  game  was 
played.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Gomme, 
Nutt,  and  Higgens  and  Dr.  Gaster  took  part. 

The  following  papers  were  also  read :  "  The  Hare,"  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Gregor;  "Devil  Dances  in  Ceylon"  (see  p.  307), 
by  J.  B.  Andrews;  "Buried  Gold,"  by  R.  Greeven;  "Exe- 
cuted Criminals  and  Folk-medicine,"  by  Miss  M.  Peacock  ; 
"  Lewis  Folklore,"  by  Rev.  M.  McPhail  ;  and  a  note  on 
"  Charming  for  the  King's  Evil "  (see  p.  295),  by  Miss 
Fulcher. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hartland,  exhibited  a 
besom  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  used  in  Irish  houses  and 
mentioned  in  Irish  folklore,  which  had  been  kindly 
procured  by  Mr.  John  Cooke,  and  presented  through 
Mr.  Hartland  to  the  Society. 


THE   GENESIS   OF   A   ROMANCE-HERO, 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TAILLEFER  DE  LEON. 

BY   F.   \V.    BOURDILLON,    M.A.    OXON. 

In  the  Saintonorese  version  of  the  famous  chronicle  of 
Turpin — the  chronicle  called  by  the  learned,  for  safety's 
sake,  the  pseudo-Turpin — there  is  mentioned  among  the 
other  trusty  companions  of  Charlemagne  a  certain  Taillefer 
de  Leon,  Count  of  Angouleme,  of  whom  nothing  else  is 
written.  History  knows  him  not,  and  Romance  elsewhere 
ignores  him.  It  is  true  that  we  have  one  other  mention  of 
his  name,  but  it  is  only  on  the  same  authority.  In  the 
curious  little  chronicle  in  the  Saintongese  dialect,  prefixed 
in  two  MSS.  to  the  Saintongese  Turpin,  which  I  am  about 
to  print  under  the  title  of  Tote  Listoire  de  France,  and 
which  M.  Gaston  Paris  shows  to  be  in  all  probability 
the  work  of  the  same  translator  as  the  Turpin,  there  is  a 
brief  but  most  mendacious  account  of  the  prowess  of  a 
later  hero  of  the  same  name,  another  Taillefer  de  Leon, 
called,  as  the  writer  says,  "  after  his  uncle,  who  went  with 
Charlemagne  into  Spain." 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  this  name  from  Romance  back- 
wards into  History,  I  have  come  across  certain  indications 
which  seem  to  point  to  a  lost  lay,  possibly  even  a  local 
epic,  in  which  Taillefer  de  Leon  was  the  prominent  hero, 
and  from  which  the  Saintongese  chronicler  "reduced"  his 
account,  following  therein  the  method  of  all  early  chroni- 
clers back  to  the  time  of  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecatasus, 
who,  according  to  Strabo,^  compiled  their  histories  by  doing 

XuCTttf res  hh  -o/.itrpojrc'iXXct  c't  ^v/\usa>'res  ra  TrouiriKu  cvvtypa-fuy 
ol  irepl   Kdbfiop  K"«t  <p€cjeKvb7]t'  kcii  'EkciTaloy. — Strabo,  /id.  i. ,  c.  2,  §.  6. 
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just  as  the  mediaeval  romancers  did  long  after  them,  resolving 
the  metre,  but  otherwise  preserving  the  poetical  element. 
Here  is  the  account  in  the  Saintongese  chronicle  (p.  87) : 
"When  the  French  had  driven  Charles  the  Simple  from 
the  kingdom,  the  best  of  France  were  at  variance  one  with 
another,  so  that  their  knights  slew  each  other ;  and  because 
this  land  was  without  a  lord,  it  was  wasted  and  destroyed  by 
foreign  folk.  For  the  Normans  came  thither  because  they 
found  it  abundant  and  plentiful,  and  destroyed  Bordeaux 
and  all  the  land  as  far  as  Toulouse.  But  Raoul  the  king 
of  Burgundy  arose  against  them,  and  fought  with  them  at 
The  Straits  between  the  Boutonne  and  the  Charente,  and 
slew  so  many  that  no  man  knows  the  number,  and  then  he 
pursued  them  to  Mont  d'Arvert,  where  he  slew  a  marvellous 
quantity.  At  Montpoire  they  died ;  and  he  pursued  them 
to  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  and  rid  all  the  Bordelais  and  all 
the  land  of  Toulouse  of  them.  Then  he  returned,  and  rid 
all  the  land  of  them  as  far  as  Paris,  and  fought  with  them  at 
Salercaine.  And  Taillefer  de  Leon  the  son  of  Raoul  slew 
them  all  at  Pui  d'Ar^on  over  a  fountain.  And  because  he 
was  so  valiant  Raoul  his  father  gave  him  all  Aquitaine  and 
Angouleme  the  city.  And  then  he  built  a  castle  in  Brittany, 
which  is  called  Leonz,  and  another  in  Poitou  which  is  called 
Mauleons.  And  men  called  him  Taillefer  because  of  his 
uncle  Taillefer  who  went  with  Charlemagne  into  Spain. 
And  for  the  prowess  that  he  had,  they  gave  him  the  daughter 
of  Walter  Frapan  of  Rome,  and  sent  him  over  gold  and 
silver,  and  twenty  thousand  knights,  with  whom  he  drove 
out  the  Normans  from  Paris.  This  Taillefer  drove  out  the 
Normans  from  Oleron,  whence  no  man  could  drive  them 
out,  and  built  his  castle  in  Oleron.  Here  the  churches  lost 
their  tithes  ;  for  the  knights  whom  Taillefer  brought,  took 
them  because  they  found  there  no  inhabitant.  Then  he 
returned  to  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  and  raised  the  abbey  of  St. 
John,  which  the  Normans  had  destroyed.  And  hither  were 
carried  the  horns  of  the  barons,  who  died  at  Champdolent. 
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And  he  raised  the  abbey  of  Charroux  (for  the  monks  had 
all  fled  to  Angouleme)  and  that  of  St.  Maixent.  At  that 
time  William  count  of  Auvergne  was  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 
And  he  was  son  of  Taillefer.  And  Ramnulf  count  of 
Poitou,  son  of  Taillefer;  and  he  had  a  son  named  Theo- 
bald. This  Ramnulf  died  of  poison  at  the  court  of  Count 
William  who  founded  Cluny." 

Here  the  chronicle  deviates  for  a  short  while  into  history, 
or  at  least  into  something  approaching  it.  But  presently 
we  find  the  following  startling  assertion  : — 

"  Taillefer  de  Leon  by  his  prowess  recovered  the  empire 
of  Allemagne,  and  drove  out  thence  the  Hungarians  as  he 
did  the  Normans.  And  then  he  went  over-sea,  and  left 
Odo  his  son  Emperor." 

Now  this  account  I  have  been  translating,  as  well  as  some 
parts  which  I  have  omitted  as  not  referring  to  Taillefer,  is 
the  most  extraordinary  jumble  of  the  names  of  actual 
personages,  and  the  facts  of  real  history,  manipulated  with 
the  wildest  daring,  and  supplemented  with  touches  and 
details  which  seem  drawn  from  local  knowledge  or  local 
legend.  It  reminds  one  of  the  kaleidoscopic  effects  of  those 
mediaeval  stained  glass  windows,  which  were  broken  in  the 
Puritan  days,  and  have  been  pieced  together  anyhow — 
heads  of  saints  on  legs  of  soldiers,  and  scrolls,  bearing  the 
names  of  illustrious  archangels,  put  in  where  they  would  go, 
haphazard. 

Who  was  this  Taillefer  de  Leon,  who  was  son  of  Raoul 
and  father  of  William  and  Ramnulf?  These  are  historical 
characters.  Rodolph  the  First,  King  of  Burgundy,  really 
defeated  the  Normans ;  William  the  Pious,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  was  really  founder  of  Cluny ;  Ramnulf,  Count 
of  Poitou,  really  died  of  poison.  But  the  relationship 
here  made  out  among  them  is  purely  and  entirely  mythical; 
and  at  first  sight  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  person, 
Taillefer  de  Leon,  to  whom  they  are  here  attributed  respec- 
tively  as    father    and    offspring,  was    as   mythical    as    this 
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relationship.  In  a  sense  no  doubt  it  is  so;  there  never  was 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Taillefer  de  Leon  who  fulfils  the 
description  here  given.  But  it  is  my  object  in  this  paper 
to  show  that  he  is  not  a  mere  myth,  a  mere  invention. 
The  hero-names  of  romance  are  usually  shadows  of  the 
hero-names  of  history,  and  like  all  shadows  they  grow  more 
vast  and  more  vague  the  further  they  are  removed  from  the 
substance  that  throws  them  ;  and  I  hope  to  show  that 
this  Taillefer,  mythical  as  he  has  become  in  most  of  his 
doings  and  relationships,  was  at  first  a  real  actual  person, 
who  performed  actual  exploits  against  the  Normans,  and 
became  for  these  exploits  celebrated  in  popular  songs  or 
legends,  till,  as  happens  to  all  heroes  of  popular  legends,  the 
myths  that  grew  round  his  name  have  nearly  destroyed  his 
reputation  as  a  real  man. 

The  name,  or  nickname,  Taillefer  was  common  about  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  It  is  most  familiar  to  us  as 
the  name  of  the  Jongleur  who  sang  the  song  of  Roland  at 
the  opening  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  In  Latin  deeds  and 
chronicles  it  is  usually  rendered  as  Scctor-Fcrri,  but  in 
other  cases  as  Ferrinn-Scctor,  or  Scindcns-Fcrrum,  or 
Incisor-Ferri.  Among  the  Counts  of  Ans;;ouleme  the  name 
became  to  some  extent  hereditary,  and  between  916  and 
1 178  there  were  four  Counts  of  Angouleme  bearing  the 
name  of  Guillelmus  (or  Willelmus)  Sector-Fcrri,  William 
Taillefer.  The  first  of  these  four,  William  Taillefer,  Count 
of  Angouleme  from  916  to  962,  seems  to  have  early  become 
a  popular  hero  by  his  prow^ess  against  the  Normans,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  hero  by  his  benefits  and  benefactions  to  the 
Church;  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  so  far  as  Taillefer 
de  Leon  had  a  historic  and  real  prototype,  it  was  this  first 
William  Taillefer,  Count  of  Angouleme.  It  is  true  that  we 
find  nothing  in  the  meagre  historical  account  of  him  to 
explain  the  addition  of  dc  Leon  to  his  name.  But  we  have 
a  parallel  instance  of  the  attachment  of  a  place-name  to  a 
hero  of  history,  as  part  of  the  process  of  making  him  a  hero 
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of  romance,  in  the  celebrated  Gerard  de  Roussillon,  who  as 
a  historical  character  appears  simply  as  a  certain  Count 
Gerard,  governor  of  Provence,  and  whose  connection  with 
any  place  of  the  name  of  Roussillon  is  as  hard  to  trace  as 
that  of  William  Taillefer  with  any  place  of  the  name  of 
Leon.^ 

The  few  historical  facts  we  have  concerning  this  Count 
William  Taillefer,  are  told  us  chiefly  by  Ademar  of  Chab- 
sannes,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Chybar,  Angouleme, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Robert  of  France,  and  whose 
chronicle  goes  down  to  the  year  1028.  Though  so  little  re- 
moved from  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  Ademar  makes 
many  grave  mistakes,  and  is  not  a  trustworthy  historian. 
The  historic  part  of  the  chronicle  from  which  I  have  read 
translations,  including  even  part  of  what  I  have  translated, 
closely  resembles  Ademar,  and  in  places  must  be  a  transla- 
tion, not  as  I  believe  from  his  actual  work,  but  from  some 
earlier  original,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  part  of  Ademar' s 
History.  Ademar's  first  mention  of  William  Taillefer  is  that 
he  was  sent  by  his  father  Alduin  to  restore  to  the  Abbey  of 
Charroux  the  wood  of  the  True  Cross,  the  abbey's  most 
precious  relic,  w-hich  had  been  bestowed  on  it  by  Charle- 
magne, and  gave  it  the  title  of  Holy,  Sanctum.  During 
the  Norman  incursions  this  valued  relic  had  been  sent  for 
safe  keeping,  with  other  valuables,  to  Angouleme  in  the 
lifetime  of  Count  Vulgrin  the  first  hereditary  Count  of 
Angouleme.  His  son,  Alduin,  refusing  to  give  the  valuable 
relics  back,  fell  into  a  sore  sickness,  and  his  people  were 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  starvation  that  they  devoured 
human  flesh  like  wolves,  till  Alduin  restored  the  relic  by 
the  hands  of  his  son,  William  Taillefer.  This  story  is  trans- 
lated in  Tote  Listoire,  but  as  Taillefer  had  already  been 
made  out  to  be  the  son  of  Raoul  of  Burgundy,  who  defeated 
the  Normans  at  The  Straits,  the  compiler  judiciously  omitted 

'  See  La  Lcgcnde  de  Girart  de  Rousillon,  P.  Meyer,  Romania,  vol.  vii. 
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any  mention  of  hini  here,  where  he  would  have  had  to  make 
him  the  son  of  a  less  illustrious,  if  more  genuine,  father. 
On  the  death  of  Alduin,  William  Taillefer  became  Count  of 
Angouleme  in  gi6,  his  first  cousin  Bernard  being  Count  of 
Perigord.     The  two  together  restored  the  monastic  habit  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Chybar,  and  in  947  Count  William  Taillefer 
by  will  made  certain  grants  to  the  same  church.     He  died 
(in  962),  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Chybar  in 
Angouleme,  leaving  no  legitimate  children,  but  his  illegiti- 
mate son  Arnold  succeeded,  later,  in  regaining  the  count- 
ship   of   Angouleme.      The  brief  chronicle    of    Angouleme 
(which  ends  in  991,  and  was  therefore  written  only  thirty 
years   after  this)    merely    records    his   death    in   962,   with 
the   addition   of    Valde  amantissimus,   "  greatly  beloved." 
Ademar  records  an  act  of  justice  done  by  him  in  restoring 
to  honour  a  certain  Odolric,  whose  brother  had  been  killed 
by  William's  cousin,  Bernard ;  and  he  perhaps  means  us  to 
understand  that  the  restoration  of  the  relics  before  mentioned 
was  due  to  his  influence,  as  well  as  carried  out  by  his  hands. 
Slight  as  these  indications  are,  still  they  seem,  when  taken 
in  connection   with  his  legendary  repute,  to  justify  us  in 
regarding  him  as  having  deserved  the  Valde  amantissimus 
on  grounds  of  real  character,  not  merely  as  the  benefactor 
to  the  church  of  his  monkish  chronicler.     In  the  chronicle 
of   Richard  of  Poitou  he  is  mentioned  as  being  "  reputed 
to  be   of  the   race   of   Charles  the   Bald,"  ^  and  as  having 
restored  the  relics  to  Charroux. 

This  appears  to  be  all  that  history  has  to  say  of  him,  even 
allowing  that  all  this  is  to  be  called  history.  But  Ademar 
has  further  a  short  passage  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
his  name  Taillefer,  which  is  exceedingly  suggestive  and 
interesting,  and  seems  to  show  that,  whatever  his  unrecorded 
merits  and  unstoried  deeds  had  been,  they  had  at  least  won 


'  Vulgrin,  his  grandfather,  first  hereditary  Count  of  Angouleme,  was  some 
relation  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
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for  him  the  position  of  a  popular  hero,  and  earned  him  the 
crown  of  myth,  within  little  more  than  half  a  century  of  his 
death.  (He  died  962,  Ademar  ends  1028.)  Here  are 
Ademar's  words : 

"  William  Taillefer,  wdio  won  this  cognomen  from  the 
fact  that  after  a  certain  battle  with  the  Normans  in  which 
neither  party  yielded,  on  the  next  day  by  agreement  (or,  for 
the  sake  of  a.tvnce, pacfi causa)  he  engaged  in  single  combat 
with  their  king  Storim,  and  with  a  short  sword,  named 
Durissimus,  which  Walander  the  smith  had  forged,  he  cleft 
him  at  one  blow  right  through  the  breast,  breastplate  and 
all." 

If  Ademar's  fearless  acceptance  of  this  story  awakes 
the  satire  of  the  historian,  how  much  it  inspires  the  grati- 
tude of  the  folklorist  and  lover  of  romance  !  How  delight- 
fully tell-tale  is  the  introduction  of  Wayland  the  smith ! 
But  for  his  name  we  might  have  passed  this  little  story 
by,  not  without  suspicion  perhaps,  but  with  no  certainty 
that  it  was  not  a  bit  of  genuine  history ;  and  indeed  it  may 
— probably  does — contain  a  nucleus  of  fact,  as  hero-tales 
usually  do — some  grain  of  sand  which  has  provoked  the 
growth  of  the  pearl  of  legend.  But  plainly  Ademar  derives 
it  not  from  history  but  from  legend,  and  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  see  here  a  proof  of  a  considerable  popular  fame, 
which  following  so  shortly  after  the  hero's  death  must 
clearly  mean  a  considerable  actual  reputation.  And  thus 
the  historian's  chronicling  of  a  half-fabulous  tale  does  in 
fact  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  William  Taillefer's  real 
personality  than  his  account  of  facts  which  have  more 
claim  to  be  historical,  such  as  the  restoration  of  the  relics 
and  the  grant  of  lands  to  the  Church.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  form  of  the  name  Wayland.  It  is  not  the  French 
form  Veland,  but  the  Norse  Voelundr  with  the  vowels 
slightly  modified,  Walander.  But  the  French  language 
was  formed  by  this  time.  It  is  nearly  200  years  later 
than    the   Strasburg   oaths.     And,  besides,  I  believe  I  am 
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right  in  saying  that  the  old  Prankish  tongue  could  never 
have  had  it  in  this  form.  Plainly,  therefore,  the  story  must 
be  derived  from  a  Norse  source,  probably  that  is  from 
those  invading  Normans,  over  whom  the  story,  as  here 
told,  celebrates  a  victory.  And  it  suggests,  therefore, 
what  we  might  not  have  divined,  that  the  Norse  inva- 
sions count  for  something  in  the  introduction  of  Teutonic 
folktales  and  hero-tales  into  the  great  weft  of  the  French 
Chansons  de  Geste.  This  is  another  illustration  of  that 
line  saying  of  Lemcke,  quoted  by  Gaston  Paris,  "  As  all 
chemical  combination  is  accompanied  by  a  liberation  of 
heat,  so  all  combination  of  nationalities  is  accompanied 
by  a  liberation  of  poetry."  ^ 

We  may  reasonably  think  then  that  by  the  time  when 
Ademar  wrote,  a  hero-tale  or  cantilena  of  some  kind  had 
arisen,  extolling  the  deeds  and  fame  of  William  Taillefer. 
Between  that  time,  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
approximate  date  of  the  little  Tote  Listoire  de  France  with 
its  fabulous  statements  as  to  Taillefer  de  Leon,  some  time 
in  the  thirteenth,  about  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed. 
These  were  the  years  of  the  great  growth  and  development 
of  the  Chansons  de  Geste.  And  we  may  feel  sure  that  the 
legend  of  Taillefer,  if  handed  down  at  all,  would  grow  as 
the  rest  of  the  cantilena;  grew.  We  have,  of  course,  no 
evidence  of  anything  but  a  tradition,  no  trace  of  lay  or 
Chanson  de  Geste.  But  the  fabulous  account  of  Taillefer  de 
Leon  in  Tote  Listoire  de  Frajice,  translated  above,  certainly 
looks  rather  like  a  desiccated  chanson,  with  additional 
touches  by  a  churchman's  pen.  His  uncle  Taillefer,  "who 
went  with  Charles  into  Spain,''  his  wife,  daughter  of  an 
unknown  Walter  Frapan  of  Rome,  with  her  dowry  of  gold 
and  silver  and  twenty  thousand  knights,  with  whom  he 
drove   out  the   Normans  from   Paris — such   would  be  the 

^  Jahrbiuh  fiir  romanischc  Literal nr,  vol.  iv. — Gaston  Paris,  Hist.  Poit.  de 
Ckarlein.,  p.  3. 
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popular  tales ;  while  the  loss  of  the  tithes  to  the  churches 
in  Oleron  and  the  restoration  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Jean 
d'Angely  would  be  the  church  traditions.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  name  Taillefer,  and  the  sword  forged  by 
Walander,  have  here  disappeared.  Possibly  this  is  because 
of  the  very  evident  desire  of  the  writer  to  treat  Taillefer  de 
Leon  as  not  merely  a  hero  of  romance,  but  a  real  man,  a 
successful  soldier,  and  a  powerful  noble.  Probably,  too, 
the  feat  and  the  sword  were  alike  attributed  to  the  earlier 
Taillefer,  who  by  this  time  had  been  projected  into  the 
twilight  of  the  Charlemagne  cycle.  For  one  of  the  curious 
features  of  the  romance  and  legend  hero  is  that  his  ancestors 
are  often  his  own  offspring. 

We  have  in  this  little  understudy  a  typical  example  of 
the  growth  of  a  romance  hero,  and  the  way  in  which  hero 
traditions  grew  up.  Any  hero  whose  name  became  at  all 
celebrated  was  certain  in  time  to  be  confused  with  others 
of  the  same  name  both  before  him  and  after  him.  Thus  we 
find  Charlemagne  credited  with  stories  told  of  his  grand- 
father, Charles  Martel,  and  with  the  doings  of  his  grandson, 
Charles  the  Bald.  I  mentioned  before  that  there  were 
altogether  four  Counts  of  Angouleme  called  William 
Taillefer  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  popular  tradition 
a  great  confusion  would  arise,  and  that  to  the  popular 
mind  the  Taillefer  most  recent  or  even  actually  living 
would  be  supposed  to  be  the  one  celebrated  in  popular 
song.  Just  as  in  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  the  younger 
boys  thought  it  was  the  captain  of  their  school  who  was  the 
Broke  who 

waved  his  sword, 
Crying,  Now  my  lads  aboard, 

in  the  ballad  of  "The  Chesapeake  and  Shannon;"  while 
even  the  older  boys  thought  it  was  an  uncle  of  his.  Now 
William  Taillefer  the  Third  seems  to  have  himself  been  a 
man  of  some  note.     His  exact  date  is  not  known,  but  he 
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was  Count  of  Angouleme  about  iioo.  The  account  we 
have  of  him  is  derived  from  an  anonymous  Canon  of 
Angouleme  who  wrote  in  11 59  a  history  of  the  Bishops 
and  Counts  of  Angouleme.  ^  He  seems  to  derive  his 
accounts  chiefly  or  entirely  from  hearsay  or  popular 
tales,  as  he  speaks  of  "  committing  to  writing  and 
memory"  certain  "  out  of  numerous  deeds,"  as  if  they  had 
not  been  written  before ;  and  the  phrase  "  it  is  commonly 
said  "  clearly  shows  the  origin  of  the  following : 

"  This  William  (Guillermus)  was  of  moderate  stature  and 
egregious  bravery,  so  that  in  a  body  of  this  size  greater 
valour,  as  I  think,  never  existed.  For  with  a  stroke  of  his 
lance  he  pierced  certain  knights  through  shield  and  breast- 
plate, and  slew  them  :  and  it  is  commonly  said  that  he  was 
never  thrown  from  his  horse  by  military  onset." 

His  wars  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  against  his  neigh- 
bours or  revolting  vassals  in  the  disorderly  days  of  King 
Robert.  And  especially  against  the  powerful  William, 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  his  adherents.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  in  a  very  few  generations,  in  the  confused  perspectives 
of  popular  tradition,  he  and  his  predecessor  in  fame  would 
become  mixed  up.  The  enemies  against  whom  the  younger 
Taillefer  had  fought  offered  no  special  attractiveness  to  the 
popular  mind.  They  were  not  Saracens,  or  Saxon  pirates, 
or  Norse  invaders,  but  neighbours  and  fellow-countrymen. 
And  so  it  was  inevitable  that  the  popular  imagination 
should  credit  him  with  some  more  famous  foe.  Thus  the 
younger  Taillefer  took  the  place  of  the  elder  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  Norse  invaders.  And  what  was  left  for 
the  elder  but  to  have  been  one  of  the  splendid  warriors  of 
Charlemagne  ;  in  fact  to  become  the  "  uncle  who  went  with 
Charlemagne  into  Spain,"  whom  the  Saintongese  Tiirpin 
mentions,  as  well  as  the  Chronique  ?  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
if  the  younger  Taillefer  died  about   1120,  as  is  supposed, 

'  Dom  Bouquet  (1874),  x.  248,  xi.  263. 
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his  legendary  transformation  would  come  just  at  the  time 
when  the  Charlemagne  cycle  was  growing  into  its  great 
splendour  round  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  and  when  it 
was  becoming  the  fashion  for  every  person  of  distinction  to 
have  some  ancestor  "  who  went  with  Charlemagne  into 
Spain." 

There  is  one  more  small  point  which  Taillefer  the  younger 
seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  joint  hero-image  of  him- 
self and  his  predecessor.  It  is  said  in  Tote  Listoire  de  Fra7tce 
that  Taillefer  de  Leon  after  his  deeds  "  went  over  sea." 
William  Taillefer  III.  at  the  end  of  his  life  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

There  was  a  still  later  William  Taillefer,  Count  of  Angou- 
leme  who  went  to  Jerusalem  in  11 78,  and  died  on  his  way 
home,  in  Messina,  and  who  also  had  many  wars  with  his 
barons.  But  the  Chroniqttc  Saintongeaise  was  written 
probably  too  soon  after  him  to  have  benefitted  by  any 
legendary  transformations  which  he  may  have  undergone. 
Its  date  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  MS.  was  written  during  the 
next  century — before  1250,  says  M.  Gaston  Paris,  about 
1270,  says  Herr  Gorlich — and  it  is  plain  that  we  have  not 
the  original  MS.  In  fact  it  seems  not  impossible  that  this 
history  was  compiled  either  actually  in  the  life  of  the  last 
Count  William  Taillefer  or  very  soon  after,  by  a  compiler 
who  was  anxious  to  compliment  the  family  by  an  exaltation 
of  their  illustrious  ancestor. 

But  besides  these  intelligible,  and,  as  we  may  suppose, 
popular  confusions,  this  compiler  seems  to  have  introduced 
wilfully  many  fresh  confusions  of  his  own.  He  appears  to 
have  snatched  at  every  chance  likeness  of  name,  and 
especially  to  have  attributed  to  his  hero  every  relation  and 
every  feat  of  anyone  who  had  ever  borne  the  name  of 
Taillefer.  And  in  the  mythical  deeds  of  Taillefer  de  Leon 
we  seem  to  catch  echoes  of  the  historical  doings  of  various 
Taillefers  belonging  to  different  families,  introduced  deli- 
berately to  glorify  the  Taillefers  of  Angouleme. 
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Besides  being  hereditary  among  the  Counts  of  Angou- 
leme,  the  name  Taillefer  occurs  prominently  in  two  other 
families,  namely  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Viscounts 
of  Thouars  and  Poitou.  Both  these  families  were  connected 
by  marriages  with  the  Counts  of  Angouleme,  Vulgrin,  grand- 
father of  William  Taillefer  I.  of  Angouleme,  married  a  sister 
of  William,  Duke  of  Toulouse,  who  was  slain  in  850.^ 
William  Taillefer  II.  of  Angouleme  married  Gerberge,  sister 
of  Arsinde  (Blanche)  who  wedded  William  III.  (Taillefer) 
Count  of  Toulouse.^  Odo,  Viscount  of  Thouars  and  Poitou, 
married  Alixa  daughter  of  William  Taillefer  (?  II.)  of  Angou- 
leme.^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  name  Taillefer  passed  from  family 
to  family  by  these  inter-marriages ;  and  perhaps  also  from 
godfather  to  godson,  the  custom  of  taking  the  name  of  a 
godfather  being  very  common."*^ 

It  seems  likely  that  when  Taillefer  de  Leon  is  called  the 
son  of  Raon  (Raoul)  King  of  Burgundy,  it  is  from  a  confu- 
sion, intentional  or  indifferent,  with  William  Taillefer,  son 
of  Raimund  Pontius,  Count  of  Toulouse  and  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  who  died  about  950.  There  is  not,  it  is  true, 
much  likeness  of  name  between  Raimundus  and  Rodulphus, 
but  enough  perhaps  for  such  an  historian  as  the  compiler  of 
Tote  Listotre;  and  both  were  famous  for  resistance  to  the 
heathen  foe,  Rodolph  routing  the  Normans,''  about  the  same 
date  as  Raimund  was  driving  the  Hungarians  from  Gothia, 
in  their  incursion  of  924.*^  It  will  be  remembered  that 
among  Taillefer  de  Leon's  exploits  was  that  of  driving 
the  Hungarians  out  of  Germany. 

'  Adcmar,  bk.  iii.,  c.  20. 

-  Doc.  Hist,  siir  rAngoiunois,  p.  355  ;  Dom  Bouquet,  .\i.,  41S,  note. 

*  FragJH.  Chron.  Pict.  in  Do»i  Bouquet,  xi.,  372. 

*  Freeman,  Nature  of  Hist.  Evidence,  p.  126. 

*  Do!}i  Bouquet,  ix.,  144,  note. 

^  Flodoard,  in  Do/n  Bouquet,  viii.,  131,  and  note  ;  Martin.  Hist,  de  France, 
ii.,  510- 
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Again,  when  Taillefer  de  Leon  is  said  to  have  built 
Mauleons,  there  is  perhaps  a  confusion  with  William 
Taillefer,  son  of  Trullus,  Viscount  of  Thouars  and  Poitou,  who 
was  called  de  Podio  Fagi,  and  is  said  to  have  had  land  in 
confinio  terras  de  Malo-Leone} 

As  to  the  absurd  relationships  by  which  Otto  the  Great 
is  made  son  of  Taillefer  de  Leon,  and  grandfather  of 
Geoffrey  Martel,  founder  of  Vendome,  it  is  enough  to  note 
that  the  name  Otho,  or  Otto,  or  Odo,  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ;  that  William  Taillefer, 
son  of  Trullus,  was  a  cousin  (or  brother)  to  Otho,  Viscount 
of  Thouars  and  Poitou,  mentioned  above ;  and  that  Agnes, 
wife  of  Geoffrey  Martel,  was  daughter  of  Otho  cognomento 
Willelmiis,  successor  et  heres  Henrici,  diicis  Biirgiindix? 
Such  indications  were  ample  for  our  historian. 

Dry  and  barren  as  these  small  facts  are,  they  are  yet 
interesting  to  the  student  of  romance  as  showing  how  a 
legend-hero  gets  built  up,  how  composite  is  often  his 
personality,  and  how  perpetually  that  elusive  "  other  man 
of  the  same  name  "  comes  across  us  when  we  try  to  trace 
legend  into  history.  The  times  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing  are  very  dull  and  difficult  history,  and  I  should  be 
quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  investigating  them.  All  I 
have  tried  to  do  is  to  point  out  the  few  possible  historical 
facts  and  persons  which  seem  to  have  given  birth  to  this 
legend-hero  Taillefer  de  Leon,  and  to  show  that  there  are 
enouo^h  p-rounds  for  thinking  that  he  had  a  real  original  or 
prototype.  W^hether  there  are  enough  grounds  for  pictur- 
ing any  popular  hero-songs  in  his  honour,  any  embryo  of 
a  chanson  de  geste  which  never  found  its  earthly  close, 
and  which  was  known  to  the  compiler  of  the  CJironique 
Saintongeaise,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Certainly  the  little 
account  of  his  feats  with  the  sword  made  by  Walander 
has  all  the  air  of  being  taken  from  a  hero-lay,  and  would 

'  Fragm.  Chron.  Com.  Pict.  in  Dom  Bompict,  x.,  296;  xi.,  372.     In  the 
latter  places  are  mentioned  Radulphus  de  Malo-Leone,  andEbles  de  Malo-Lcone. 
"  Dom  Bouquet,  x.,  Index  Onomastkiis,  p.  677,  sub  Otto  Willclmus. 
VOL.    VII.  U 
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form  a  fine  nucleus  for  the  development  of  a  later  chanson 
de  geste.  Nor  need  we  think  it  had  perished,  because  the 
Chronique  Saintongcaise  does  not  mention  it.  Apart  from 
its  extreme  conciseness,  and  evident  effort  to  tell  merely 
the;  "  facts,"  the  Chronique  had  another  origin  for  the 
name  Taillefcr  in  the  uncle  who  went  with  Charlemagne, 
and  could  not  reconcile  both. 

There  must  have  been  many  local  legends  and  lays  of 
this  period  which  never  attained  any  wide  celebrity,  and 
which  have  been  quite  forgotten  and  lost.  We  have  none  at 
all  in  the  peculiar  dialect  of  this  district — Saintonge,  Poitou, 
and  Aunis.  Partly  perhaps  from  its  very  peculiarities,  which 
made  it  less  easy  reading  and  more  like  a  foreign  tongue, 
we  have  very  few  literary  or  other  remains  left  us.  And  it 
is  quite  likely  that  there  were  lays  or  even  chansons  de  geste 
composed  in  it,  of  which  we  have  absolutely  no  trace  left. 
If  so,  this  Taillefer  de  Leon  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  heroes 
of  them. 

The  legends  of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  peers,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  swallowed  up  all  the  legends  of  lesser  heroes. 
And  all  fights  and  warrings  had  to  be  affiliated  to  those  of 
these  great  heroes.  We  see  this  in  the  case  before  us, 
where  Taillefer  de  Leon  had  to  find  an  uncle  who  went 
into  Spain.  And  it  is  significant  that  the  very  last  words  of 
this  Chronique  are  the  often-quoted  ones  which  mention 
the  three  Gestes  of  France :  of  Pepin,  of  Odo  of  Mayence, 
and  of  Garin  of  Monglane.  The  photosphere  of  epic- 
matter  had  already  condensed  itself  into  three  great  lumin- 
aries, and  all  wandering  meteors  had  to  be  drawn  into 
their  orbits,  or  revolve  round  them  as  satellites,  or  else  go 
into  black  space. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  have  to  account  for  the  almost  total 
disappearance  of  any  epic  of  the  Norse  Invasion.  Here  is 
just  where  we  should  have  expected  the  epic  genius  to 
have  found  itself  at  home.  "  A  disaster,^'  says  M.  Gaston 
Paris,  "  always  strikes  the  popular  imagination  more  than 
a  victory."      There  was  surely  no  lack  of  disaster  in  the 
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meetings  of  the  Prankish  race  with  the  Northern  pirates ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  were  not  wanting  the  rare 
successes,  and  the  single  heroes,  to  be  thrown  up  into 
brilliant  relief  by  the  general  blackness.  And  the  great 
epic  birth-time  was  dawning  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Norse  inroads  were  orbing  into  a  completed  roundness 
of  past  terror,  and  must  have  been  to  the  popular  memory 
in  the  exact  twilight  stage  between  real  remembrance  and 
legendary  illumination  which  is  the  most  fertile  for  the 
production  of  epics. 

That  there  were  some  such  epics  is  plain.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  Ludioigslied  as  an  ancestor  of  the  Chanson  de 
Gcste  has  been  objected  to.  But  it  is  at  least  more  likely 
to  have  been  the  legitimate  parent  of  such  virile  offspring 
than  the  virginal  St.  Eulalia.  And  I  may  quite  well  adduce 
it  to  prove  my  present  point,  since  even  if  itself  unsuited 
for  knocking  about  in  those  rough  days  of  camp  and  court, 
it  shows  that  such  songs  were  sung  and  called  for.  Many 
barrack  songs  have  been  written,  which  have  not  won  a 
place  in  the  barrack-room  ;  but  they  would  not  have  been 
written  had  not  others  before  them  been  popular. 

But  there  is  stronger  evidence  than  this,  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  hero-songs  dealing  with  the  Norse  Invasions. 
Hariulf,  whose  history  goes  down  to  1088,  gives  as  his 
reason  for  only  relating  a  few  facts  connected  with  the 
Norse  invasions,  "  that  the  events  were  not  only  recorded 
in  histories,  but  also  gathered  and  sung  daily  in  the  memory 
of  the  people."  ^  And  he  immediately  proceeds  to  relate  the 
account  of  Isambard  and  Gormund,  the  legendary  story  of 
that  same  victory  of  Saucourt  celebrated  in  the  Ludwigs- 
lied.  We  have  fortunately  preserved  to  us  a  fragment  in 
early  French  of  this  very  lay,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
remains  of  the  early  Cha^isons  de  Geste.  To  this  I  hope 
possibly  to  ask  leave  some  day  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Folk-Lore  Society. 

'  Quod  quomodo  sit  factum  non  niodo  Ilistoriis  sed  etiam  patricnsium 
memoria  quotidie  recolitur  et  cantatur.  Har.  Chron.  Cent.  {St.  Rcqiiicr),  lib. 
iii.,  c.  20. 

U  2 


EXECUTED    CRIMINALS    AND   FOLK-MEDICINE. 

BY   MABEL   PEACOCK. 

In  Mr.  W.  WoUaston  Groome's  article  on  Suffolk  Lccch- 
crafi,  published  in  Folk-Lore,  June,  1895,  he  tells  his 
readers  that  wens  or  fleshy  excrescences  are  treated  by 
passing  the  hand  of  a  dead  man  over  the  part  affected,  on 
three  successive  days.  To  work  a  perfect  cure,  the  invalid 
ought  to  visit  the  corpse  unaccompanied,  and  place  one  of 
its  lifeless  hands  on  the  morbid  growth. 

Further  northward,  in  Lincolnshire,  two  similar  ideas 
are  to  be  met  with  among  the  remedies  unrecognised 
by  medical  science.  A  piece  of  the  rope  with  which  a 
criminal  has  been  hanged  is  good  against  epilepsy.  And 
wens  and  goitrous  swellings  may  be  cured  by  passing  a 
dead  man's  hand  seven  times,  or  nine  times,  across  them  ; 
the  dead  man  being,  if  possible,  an  evil-doer  who  has 
suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  justice,  or  a  person  who  has 
died  by  drowning. 

The  Stamford  Mercury,  March  26,  1830,  p.  3,  recounts 
that  the  execution  of  three  men  at  Lincoln,  who  had  been 
condemned  at  the  late  assizes,  drew  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  and  that  two  women  came  forward  to  rub  the 
dead  men's  hands  over  some  wens  or  diseased  parts  of 
their  bodies,  one  of  them  bringing  a  child  with  her  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Sporting  Magazine,  vol.  i.,  p.  295  (1793), 
also  bears  testimony  with  regard  to  a  similar  scene  which 
happened  at  Newgate  when  a  man  named  Hubbard  was 
one  of  the  delinquents  who  suffered.  After  the  bodies 
were  suspended,  a  child  was  brought  beneath  the  gallows,  to 
which  the  convulsed  hand  of  Hubbard  was  applied,  under  the 
idea  of  its  curing  a  wen.  "On  execution  days  at  Northamp- 
ton," says  a  corrQs.\iondenioi  Notes  and  Queries,  writing  in 
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the  year  1850/  "  numbers  of  sufferers  used  to  congregate 
round  the  gallows,  in  order  to  receive  the  '  death-stroke '  as 
it  is  termed.  At  the  last  execution  which  took  place  in  that 
town,  a  very  few  only  were  operated  upon,  not  so  much  in 
consequence  of  decrease  of  faith,  as  from  the  higher  fee 
demanded  by  the  hangman."  At  Cuddesden  in  Oxford- 
shire, in  the  year  1852,  a  goitrous  woman  was  desirous  of 
trying  the  remedy,  if  opportunity  ever  allowed,  as  her 
father,  who  had  been  similarly  afflicted,  was  cured  by  it ; 
the  swelling  which  troubled  him  decreasing  gradually  as 
the  hand  of  the  dead  man  mouldered  away."  Devonshire 
appears  to  be  the  home  of  a  belief  closely  akin  to  this, 
although  not  absolutely  identical.  Early  on  the  ist  May, 
1855,  the  grave  of  the  last  man  interred  in  Plymouth 
cemetery  was  visited  by  a  respectably  dressed  woman 
accompanied  by  an  elderly  gentleman.  The  woman,  who 
had  a  large  wen  on  her  throat,  rubbed  her  neck  three 
times  each  way,  on  each  side  of  the  grave,  and  then 
departed  before  sunrise.'^  Similar  superstitions,  and  others 
intimately  connected  with  them,  though  somewhat  differ- 
entiated, such  as  that  concerning  the  "Hand  of  Glory,"  are, 
it  is  needless  to  remark,  common  throughout  England.^ 

Beliefs  of  the  same  character  also  occur  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent.  In  the  French  province  of  Berry,  Laisnel 
de  la  Salle  relates  in  his  Croyances  et  Legcndes  du  Ce^itrc 
de  la  France^  i875)  vol.  i.,  p.  165,  that  the  rope  with  which  a 
man  had  been  hanged  was  formerly  in  request  to  procure 
good  luck,  and  to  combat  against  many  maladies  ;  while  the 
peasants  consider  the  fat  of  an  executed  criminal  a  specific 
against  scrofula  and  rheumatism.      In   Poitou,  country  lads 

'  First  series,  vol.  il. ,  p.  36. 
-  Notes  and  Queries,  first  series,  vol.  vi.,  p.  145. 
*  Notes  and  Queries,  first  series,  vol.  xii.,  p.  201. 

^  Cf.  Baring-Gould,  Strange  Swviva/s,  1892,  \>.  244,  and  Black,  Fol^' 
A/edicine,  1883,  pp.  100,  loi. 
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carry  the  bone  of  a  dead  man  with  them  on  going  to  the 
tirage,  in  the  hope  that  through  its  agency  exemption  from 
military  service  may  be  secured,  or  that  they  may  be  drafted 
for  a  short  time  only  ;  and  J.  Collin  de  Plancy  states  in  his 
Dictioiinnire  Infernal.,  under  the  heading  Bonrrcau,  that 
"  le  maitre  des  hautes  oeuvres  "  had  the  privilege  of  curing 
certain  forms  of  illness  by  touching  the  sick  with  his  hand 
when  returning  from  carrying  out  an  execution.  This  fact, 
taken  with  its  allied  superstitions,  shows  it  to  be  probable 
that  the  old  French  custom  of  the  monarch  touching  for 
the  king's-evil  with  a  sign  of  the  cross,  dates,  in  essence, 
from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  reign  of  the  pious  king 
Robert,  to  whom,  or  to  whose  near  kindred,  its  origin  is 
ascribed,  just  as  in  England  it  is  most  frequently  imputed 
to  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  opinion  that  certain  people 
are  endowed  with  the  gift  of  healing  by  touch  for  the 
reason  that  virtue  or  power  is  incorporated  in  them  is  of 
great  antiquity.^  Still  more  revolting  remedies  than  the 
English  wen-cure  are,  or  till  within  the  memory  of  people 
yet  living  Avere,  in  vogue  in  other  countries.  In  Sweden 
and  Denmark  the  blood  of  an  offender  who  has  been 
beheaded — the  legal  form  of  capital  punishment — is  invalu- 
able for  the  treatment  of  a  variety  of  disorders,  if  the  culprit 
has  granted  the  sick  person  leave  to  drink  it  while  yet  warm.- 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  is  said  to  have  taken  powders 
partly  composed  of  the  skulls  of  criminals  as  a  cure  for 
epilepsy ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Horace  IMarryat,  who 
mentions  this  fact  in  Jutland,  the  Danish  Isles  and 
Copenhagen,  i860,  vol.  i.,  pp.  266,  267,  "  even  in  the  present 
century,  when  an  execution  takes  place,  either  in  the 
island  of  Amak  or  M0en,  the  epileptic  stand  around  the 


'  For  a  note  on  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  touching  for  the  kIng's-evil,  see 
Jt^otes  and  Queries,  eighth  series,  vol.  viii.,  p.  27S. 

^  L.  Lloyd,  Feasant  Life  in  Sweden,  1S70,  p.  129,  and  Notes  and  Queries, 
second  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  325. 
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scaffold  in  crowds,  cup  in  hand,  ready  to  quaff  the  red 
blood  as  it  flows  from  the  still  quivering  body." 

"Warm  blood  as  a  preservative  against  the  usual  loath- 
ing for  water  in  cases  of  hydrophobia,"  is  mentioned  by  a 
medical  correspondent  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Moscow  Physico-Medical  Society  (see  the 
Athenseum^  1829,  p.  30),  and  another  authority  attests  that 
a  similar  restorative  of  health  is  used  in  China.  "  Dr. 
Rennie  states,"  says  Mr.  Dennys  in  the  Folk-lore  of  China, 
p.  67,  "  and  I  can  myself  confirm  the  assertion,  that  after  an 
execution  at  Peking  certain  large  pith-balls  are  steeped  in 
the  blood  of  the  defunct  criminal,  and  under  the  name  0} 
'blood-bread'  are  sold  as  a  medicine  for  consumption.  It 
is  only  to  the  blood  of  decapitated  criminals  that  any  such 
healing  power  is  attributed." 

Kohler  mentions  in  his  Volkshraiich  im  Voigtlande, 
1S67,  p.  418,  that  a  wonder-powder  used  to  be  prepared  in 
Voigtland,  from  the  bones  of  those  w^ho  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  law,  which  was  probably  used  for  magical  pur- 
poses ;  and  Rochholz  asserts  ^  that  a  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  a  draught  of  human  blood  is  yet  firmly  fixed  in  the  inner 
consciousness  of  the  modern  European  who  lives  by  faith  in 
old  tradition.  In  the  seventh  decade  of  the  present  century 
human  blood,  especially  that  of  those  who  had  died  by 
capital  punishment,  was  a  well-known  remedy  for  epilepsy 
in  Switzerland.  The  same  author  also  relates  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Pliny,  that  the  Egyptian  kings  took  baths  of  human 
blood  to  cure  elephantiasis,  and  that  the  blood  of  the 
gladiators  who  fell  in  the  circus  at  Rome  was  drunk  to 
cure  the  falling-sickness ;  epilepsy,  it  would  appear,  being 
the  disease  most  favourably  influenced  by  this  gruesome 
antidote,-  probably  from  its  demoniacal  character. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Intermediaire,  30  Aout,  1895, 

'  DetUschcr  Glatthe  tind  Branch,  1S67,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
-  Cf.  Folk- Lore,  vol.  vi.,  p.  92. 
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col.  218,  says  that  Buffon  states  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
Natural  History  that  women  of  the  people  have  a  singular 
superstition  :  those  who  are  barren  imagine  that  to  have 
children,  they  must  pass  under  the  bodies  of  dead  criminals 
hanging  on  the  gibbet :  and  the  writer  adds  further  instances 
of  cognate  beliefs  from  Jacques  Grevin's  Imposture  des 
Diables,  one  of  which  is  connected  with  that  notorious 
gallows-plant,  the  mandrake.  Then,  after  quoting  evidence 
of  the  use  of  a  piece  of  the  rope  with  which  a  criminal  has 
suffered  death,  for  the  cure  of  quartan  fever,  colic,  sciatica, 
and  tooth-ache,  he  continues:  "At  Rome  the  people  believed 
it  to  be  an  assured  remedy  for  the  most  violent  migraine 
(Pliny,  lib.  xxviii.,  c.  4).  At  the  present  time  hanging  is  no 
longer  employed  by  us,  but  we  have  still  the  expression  : 
avoir  de  la  corde  de  pendii,  for  all  very  fortunate  chances, 
notably  for  luck  at  play." 

Among  the  Wallachians  there  is  an  idea  that  people  can 
be  rendered  bullet-proof  by  eating  the  heart  of  a  young 
child.  This  superstition  is  also  found  on  the  Austrian  side 
of  the  border,^  and  a  yet  more  cruel  mis-belief  probably 
gives  rise  to  many  of  the  atrocious  crimes  dealt  with  in  our 
own  law-courts.  Among  the  English,  as  among  the  German 
speaking  peoples,  oral  tradition,  descending  from  time  im- 
memorial, teaches  the  ignorant  and  debased  that  certain 
cures  are  only  to  be  effected  by  doing  violence  to  a  girl  yet 
in  her  childhood. 

The  notion  that  the  blood  of  a  person  who  has  undergone 
the  last  penalty  of  the  law  possesses  healing  qualities  has 
arisen,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  from  the  old  reverence 
for  blood  as  the  very  seat  of  life  itself.  Like  milk,  which  is 
the  vital  fluid  in  another  form,  and  like  corn — the  bread  of 
life — on  which  the  existence  of  nations  emerging  from 
savagery    depends,   it    is  sacred  and  w^onder-working  ;  as 


'  J.  G.  Kohl.  Austria,  1S43,  P-  290. 
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may  be  seen  from  the  important  position  it  holds  in  all 
mythologies. 

Rochholz  asserts^  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  legend 
of  the  Holy  Grail  itself,  elevating  and  poetical  as  it  is,  had 
its  sources  in  heathen  veneration  for  blood  no  less  than  in 
Christian  mysticism.  The  custom  of  drinking  the  blood  of 
men  to  bring  about  the  disappearance  of  physical  disease 
has,  it  may  be  surmised,  come  down  from  hoary  antiquity. 
When  once  the  natural  deduction  had  been  formed  that  the 
life  principle,  or  the  chief  among  several  life  principles, 
existed  in  the  blood,  it  became  quite  reasonable  to  have 
confidence  in  its  power  to  revivify  an  unhealthy  person,  or 
to  bestow  fertility,  and  even  to  give  strength  to  the  dead  in 
another  existence."-^ 

The  New  Testament  bears  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  and  Greeks  to  whom  St.  Paul  preached,  regarded 
clothes  which  merely  touched  him  as  capable  of  influencing 
in  a  favourable  direction  the  physical  and  mental  condition 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  carried.  It  is  related  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xix.,  1 1,  12,  that  special  miracles  were 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  Paul  "  so  that  from  his  body  were 
brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the 
diseases  departed  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out 
of  them."  Among  the  early  Christians  the  blood  of  their 
martyrs  was  carefully  wiped  up  on  cloths,  collected  in  vials, 
or  otherwise  preserved,  to  be  used  as  relics  ;  and  even  to  the 
present  time  the  "  standing  miracle  "  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius  liquifying  and  boiling  up  when  the  head  of  the 
martyr  is  brought  near  it  on  days  of  grand  ceremonial,  or 
of  danger  to  the  community,  is  one  of  the  marvellous  sights 
afforded  to  the  world  by  the  Latin  Church. 

Among  uncivilized  races  the  imperceptible  principle 
attaching  to  flesh  and  blood  is  often  of  the  highest  impor- 

'  Deutschcr  Glaubc  und  Branch,  vol.  i.,  p.  35. 
'^  Folk-Lore,  vol.  vi.,  p.  277, 
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tancc.  With  some  savage  peoples,  eating  the  body  of  a 
defeated  enemy  is  far  from  being  simple  anthropophagy. 
It  is  an  act  securing  the  transfer  of  the  fallen  warrior's  own 
admirable  qualities,  with  all  those  similarly  taken  in  pos- 
session by  himself  from  defeated  foemen,  to  the  conqueror 
who  has  at  last  overcome  him.  The  ritual  cannibalism  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  which  took  the  form  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  communion  feast  on  the  corpses  of  prisoners 
dedicated  and  offered  to  the  gods,  implies  a  similiar  belief. 
The  flesh  of  the  unfortunate  who  was  by  a  kind  of  myste- 
rious transubstantiation  at  once  the  victim  and  the  earthly 
manifestation  of  the  deity  honoured,  was  no  ordinary  food ; 
and  apparently  among  European  nations  the  blood  of  a 
felon  is  no  ordinary  blood,  although  the  reason  for  its 
special  association  with  the  restoration  of  health  has  yet  to 
be  satisfactorily  explained.  It  may  be  that  the  miserable, 
misbegotten  wretch  who  pays  the  forfeit  of  his  outrages 
on  society  by  death,  fills  to  the  popular  imagination  the 
place  once  occupied  by  some  victim  whom  our  remote 
ancestors  regarded  with  mingled  severity,  awe  and  pity,  as 
they  slew  him  and  sent  him  to  their  gods.  Perhaps  too — 
for  as  people  say  in  Lincolnshire,  "A  many  things  go  to 
everything,"  and  the  current  of  belief  is  commonly  a  stream 
formed  by  the  union  of  many  rills  of  conjecture  and  senti- 
ment— a  sprinkling  of  the  dead  man's  blood,  or  failing  that  a 
touch  of  his  hand,  to  work  the  decay  of  disease  by  sympathy, 
is  efficacious  because  he  died  by  violence,  and  therefore 
presumably  in  health  and  strength,  with  the  warm  red  tide 
of  life  beating  vigourously  in  every  vein.  If  so,  physical 
contact  with  one  who  has  perished  by  drowning  is  also  of 
signal  advantage,  because  he  too  has  been  cut  off  from 
existence  with  his  vital  powers  in  full  action ;  but  this  opinion 
may  have  also  received  further  support  from  another  concep- 
tion, namely,  that  those  who  die  by  water  are  in  some  sort 
the  sacrifices  claimed  by  the  element  which  has  slain  them, 
and  are  therefore  sacred  as  the  prey  of  the  entity  in  union 
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with  the  stream,  lake  or  sea  in  which  they  have  met  their 
fate. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  occult  influence  supposed  to 
be  exercised  by  the  corpse  of  an  offender  put  to  death  by 
legal  authority,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  that  the  Sicilians 
yet  indulge  in  a  kind  of  criminal-worship,  a  cult  of  their 
most  notorious  felons  and  cut-throats.  Mr.  Leland  says  in 
EtriLscan  Roman  Remains  in  Popular  Tradition,  1892, 
pp.  245, 246,  that  in  old  times  those  souls  of  men  who  had  slain 
many  victims  were  invoked  above  all  others,  the  belief  being 
that  they  carried  into  the  other  world  the  audacious  power 
whichthey  had  won  by  blood.  "This  ....  worship  of 
dead  criminals  is  to-day  in  full  action  in  Sicily  ....  as 
the  reader  may  learn  in  detail  from  a  chapter  in  the  Biblio- 
teca  delle  Tradizioni popolari  Siciliane,  edited  by  Guiseppe 
Pitre,  vol.  xvii.,  Palermo,  i88g.  In  it  we  are  told  that  when 
murderers  and  other  atrocious  criminals  have  been  beheaded, 
if  they  do  but  confess  and  receive  absolution  before  death, 
they  are  believed  to  become  a  specially  favoured  kind  of 
saints,  who,  if  invoked  when  anyone  is  in  danger  of  being 
robbed  and  slain,  come  down  from  heaven  and  aid  the  victim. 
And  this  is  carried  so  far  that  there  is  actually  a  chiesa  delle 
anime  de  cor  pi  decollati  (a  'church  of  the  souls  of  beheaded 
bodies')  in  Palermo,  with  many  pictures  of  the  holy  miracles 
wrought  by  the  sainted  murderers."  Mr.  Leland  adds  that 
these  saints  have  frequently  been  the  very  scum  of  Sicilian 
brigandage,  outrage,  robbery,  and  wickedness — incarnate 
fiends — yet  they  are  adored,  and  their  relations  are  proud 
of  them,  while  no  word  is  said  as  to  their  unfortunate  vic- 
tims who  have  very  probably  expired  without  the  benefit  of 
ecclesiastical  rites.  The  church  of  the  Madonna  of  the 
Drowned  is,  like  that  of  the  Souls  of  the  Beheaded  Bodies, 
also  visited  by  those  praying  for  protection  against  danger. 
This  custom  is  illustrated  by  the  dialogue  and  action  in 
Rosa:  A  story  of  Sicilian  Customs,  by  G.  Pitre,  which 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  Ixxiv.,  pp.  624-640; 
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the  betrothed  of  a  young  sailor,  and  her  mother  behig  repre- 
sented as  invoking  both  the  Beheaded  and  the  Droivncd  on 
his  behalf,  sinee  both  classes  of  the  dead  are  practically 
beneficent  tutelary  genii. 

A  custom  not  distantly  connected  with  the  medical  use 
of  criminal  blood  is  that  of  turning  the  skulls  of  the  vener- 
ated dead  into  drinking-vessels  from  which  to  take  hallowed 
wine.  "  He  who  drinks  out  of  the  skull  of  an  executed 
malefactor  thereby  aids  himself  against  epilepsy,"  says 
Rochholz;^  and  he  furnishes  instances  of  the  barbaric 
observance  as  connected  with  church  ceremonial  in  his 
account  of  the  bon€-w^orship  of  pagan  and  superficially 
Christian  Germany. 

Among  other  examples  he  quotes  the  silver-enchased 
brain-pan  of  St.  Theodul  at  Trier,  which  served  in  the  cure 
of  fever  cases,  and  that  of  the  similarly  ornamented  skull  of 
St.  Sebastian  at  Ebersperg  in  Upper  Bavaria,  which  secured 
the  neighbourhood  against  the  pest,  in  consequence  of  the 
pilgrims  visiting  the  place  drinking  from  it  wine  which  had 
been  blessed.-  The  Rev.  R.  Polwhele,  author  of  that  quaint 
collection  of  information,  the  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists 
and  Papists  Considered,  1820,  (p.  291),  tells  the  story  of 
a  girl,  who,  being  deemed  epileptic,  "was  sent  to  the 
monastery  of  Nonhert  to  drink  out  of  St.  Cornelius's  scull ; 
whereby  the  nuns  told  about,  but  falsely,  that  she  was 
better." 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  connection  with  these  pseudo- 
religious  drinking-vessels  that  at  St.  Teilo's  well,  near  the 
church  of  Llandeilo  Llwydarth,  in  the  Welsh  half  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, a  skull  is  used  as  a  cup.  The  water,  according 
to  Professor  Rhys,  must  be  lifted  out  of  the  well  and  given 
to  the  patient  to  drink  by  somebody  born  in  the  farmhouse 


'  Deutscher  Glatibe  und Branch,  vol.  i.,  p.  231.      Cf,  also  vol.  i.,  p.  268. 
-'  Deutscher  Glaitbe  und  Branch,  vol.  i.,  p.  230. 
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close  by.  It  is  given  in  a  skull — St.  Teilo's  skull — which 
Tcilo  Professor  Rhys  is  unable  to  decide.^ 

This  instance,  in  all  likelihood,  does  not  stand  alone.  I 
have,  indeed,  heard  that  a  skull  is  similarly  used  at  one  of 
the  Irish  holy-wells,  but  the  name  of  the  spring  has  escaped 
my  memory.  Among  the  "remedes  exterieurs"  condemned 
by  Thiers  in  his  Traitc  des  Superstitions,  1777,  vol.  i.,  p.  339, 
he  mentions  that  of  drinking  spring-water  by  night  from  the 
head  "  d'un  homme  mort  ou  brule,"  to  free  oneself  from 
epilepsy,  and  also  refers  to  the  allied  practice  of  making 
pills  from  the  head  of  one  who  has  been  hanged,  to  cure 
the  bites  of  a  mad  dog.  Among  the  Nootkas  of  British 
Columbia,  it  maybe  added,  the  inside  scrapings  of  a  human 
skull  prevent  too  rapid  family  increase.^  This  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  feeling  that  the  dead 
matter,  and  the  force  attaching  to  it,  will  prove  antagonistic 
to  its  opposite,  and  therefore  exercise  adverse  influence  on 
the  development  of  new  life.  The  would-be  mother  in 
France  used  to  walk  under  the  gallows  to  acquire  aid  from 
the  still-lingering  vital  essences  of  the  trepassc.  The  Nootka 
woman  acts  from  the  opposite  point  of  view.  For  her  the 
skull  has  lost  all  connection  with  life  and  life-giving  qualities, 
and  its  powers  are  the  powers  of  death. 

The  oil-exuding  bones  of  saints  were  relics  of  great  value 
in  European  Christendom  during  the  middle-ages,  and  they 
are  still  treasured  by  the  religious  communities  which  are 
fortunate  enough  to  posess  them.  A  writer  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Ixxiv,  pp.  480-493,  gives  an  account  of  the  miracu- 
lous, chrism-dripping  skulls  still  preserved  at  Kieff,  and 
describes  how  a  Russian  pilgrim  visiting  that  holy  city 
knelt,  crossed  himself  devoutly,  and  received  from  a  priest 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  brow^,  administered  with  a  soft 
small  brush  dipped  in  the  oil  from  a  skull. 

'  Byc-Goncs,  vol.  iii.,  p.  24  ;  Folk- Lore,  vol.  iv.,  p.  75. 
2  II.  H.  Bancroft,  The  Native  Races  of  the  Facijic  States  of  North  America, 
1875,  vol.  i.,  p.  204. 
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The  question  has  been  debated  whether  the  vikings  at 
their  solemn  festivals  ever,  in  reality,  drank  from  the  skulls 
of  their  conquered  foemen  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
custom  was  followed  by  both  Teutonic  and  Celtic  nations 
in  the  days  of  unameliorated  barbarism  ;  ^  and  it  is  indubitable 
that  long  after  the  petition  relative  to  the  fury  of  the  North- 
men had  become  out  of  date  in  the  medieval  liturgies, 
Christians  continued  to  employ  the  crania  of  their  saints, 
and  their  malefactors,  as  cups  from  which  to  imbibe  health- 
securing  draughts  :  those  of  the  saints,  one  may  suppose, 
from  the  idea  that  there  went  a  virtue  out  of  them,  and 
those  of  the  sinners,  it  may  be,  because  in  the  days  of  far- 
off  eld,  men  who  died  by  solemn  decree  were  most  com- 
monly neither  violent  transgressors  against  social  duties  as 
then  understood,  nor  pitiful  scoundrels,  but  valiant  foemen 
whose  gore-imbrued  career  excited  admiration  rather  than 
horror,  or  noble  blood-offerings  yielded  up  to  the  gods  to 
ensure  favourable  seasons  and  prosperity. 

Examples  of  blood-sacrifice  and  of  cruel  burial-cere- 
monies are  to  be  discovered  in  the  early  history  of  all 
the  Indo-European  races ;  these  traces  of  savagery  in- 
variably tending  to  disappear  as  each  nation  is  observed 
to  advance  along  the  path  of  civilisation,  and  to  gain  in 
humanity  from  contact  with  peoples  less  rude  than  itself. 
Every  earnest  desire,  and  every  novel  undertaking  of 
European  barbarism  appears  to  have  had  its  success  safe- 
guarded by  a  gory  tribute,^  but  it  has  yet  to  be  settled 
whether  the  life-stream  of  the  condemned  was  applied 
remedially,  although  it  is  certain  that  as  late  as  the  period 
of  the  viking-raids  human  sacrifices  were  still  resorted  to 
by  Scandinavian  kings  to  lengthen  their  own  life.     Of  the 


^  V.  Hehn  and  J.  S.  Stallybrass,  The  Wanderings  of  Plants  and  Animals, 
1885,  pp.  32,  413. 

*  V.  Hehn  and  J.  S.  Stallybrass,  The  Wanderings  of  ria7tis  and  Animals, 
18S5,  pp.  414,  419- 
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frequency  of  such  bloodshed,  for  various  motives,  in  com- 
paratively modern  times,  there  is  no  doubt,  so  far  as  northern 
and  north-eastern  Europe  are  concerned;  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Scandinavian  temple,  or  the  dojii-ring, 
where  men  were  immolated,  was  often  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  blot-kelda  or  sacrificing  spring  into  which 
prisoners  of  war  were  thrown  after  being  slaughtered  like 
animals.  Not  far  from  nearly  every  one  of  the  twenty 
dom-rings  of  Nerike  there  is  a  spring  tending  to  confirm 
the  Icelandic  tradition  of  their  use.^  Not  only  were 
enemies  bestowed  upon  Odin  to  win  success  in  arms :  on 
occasions  of  great  need  and  distress  the  Norsemen  devoted 
and  slew  their  own  nearest  and  dearest,  as  the  case  of 
Hakon  Jarl  offering  his  son  Erling  for  triumph  over  the 
Jomsvikings  shows.  Eirik  the  Victorious  fighting  against 
Styrbiorn  gave  himself  to  Odin  to  get  the  victory ;  and  up 
to  the  year  1000  so-called  Christians  in  the  far  north 
recognised  the  efficacy  of  human  sacrifice,  a  fact  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  splendid  self-abandonment  of  Hjalti 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Icelandic  Althing  in  that  year. 
When  the  heathens  held  a  meeting  and  resolved  to  sacrifice 
two  men  from  every  district  in  the  land,  there  being  four 
such  districts,  and  to  invoke  their  gods  that  they  should 
not  let  Christianity  spread  over  the  country,  Hjalti  and 
Gizur  had  another  meeting  with  the  Christians,  and  declared 
they  would  have  as  many  human  sacrifices  as  the  heathen. 
" They  sacrifice  the  worst  men,"  said  Hjalti,  "and  cast 
them  down  from  rocks  and  cliffs,  but  we  will  choose  them 
for  their  virtues,  and  call  it  a  victory-gift  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  we  shall  live  the  better  and  more  warily 
against  sin  than  before.  Gizur  and  I  will  give  ourselves 
as  a  victory-gift  on  the  behalf  of  our  district." "  A  man  of 
robust   self-confidence,  and  robuster   faith,  this.      But  in 

'  P.  B.  du  Chaillu,  The  Viking  Age,  vol.  i.,  pp.  368,  371. 

-  Biskupa  Sbgur  vol.  i.,  as  quoted  in  The  Viking  Age,  vol.  i.,  pp.  36S,  371, 
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spite  of  his  ardent  adherence  to  the  new  creed,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  one  sufficient  sacrifice 
had  little  hold  on  him.  Though  the  blood  of  the  Highest 
Himself  had  been  shed,  to  Hjalti's  mind  other  life-offerings 
were,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  seemly  and 
acceptable.  No  less  than  his  theological  adversaries,  he 
placed  his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  sanguinary  rites, 
and  in  the  special  security  attaching  to  blood-bought 
successes  and  benefits.  The  cause  hallowed  by  the 
willing  death  of  the  true  and  the  stalwart,  who  yielded 
himself  utterly  to  the  deity  invoked,  must  be  triumphant ; 
and  to  this  present  century  it  is  evident  that  a  freshly 
executed  corpse,  or  the  blood  from  it,  possesses  inherent 
virtue.  The  invisible  and  impalpable  principle  of  life  may, 
when  ousted  from  its  native  abiding-place,  still  serve  to 
vitalize  and  restore  to  health  some  languishing  bodily 
frame.  It  even  appears  that  purely  moral  attributes  are 
likewise  capable  of  being  transmitted  thus  in  modern 
England.  A  writer  in  the  Church  Times,  February  13, 
i8gi,  publishes  the  following  archaic,  but  still-existing 
folk-belief  as  he  received  it  from  the  minister  of  a  colliery 
village  in  the  far  north.  "  I  had  not  been  in  the  parish 
long  before  I  was  struck  with  the  circumstance  that  when 
a  funeral  took  place  there  was  almost  sure  to  be  a  baptism 
party  at  the  church  at  the  same  time,  sometimes  the  bap- 
tism party  arriving  with  the  funeral  party  without  the 
accustomed  notice  beforehand.  On  inquiry  I  found  it  to 
be  a  superstition  in  that  part  (I  have  not  met  with  it  else- 
where) that  should  a  child  be  brought  to  the  font  at  the 
same  time  that  a  body  be  committed  to  the  ground,  that 
whatever  was  '  good '  in  the  deceased  person  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  little  child ;  that  God  did  not  allow  any 
*  goodness '  to  be  buried  and  lost  to  the  world,  and  that 
such  goodness  was  most  likely  to  enter  a  little  child  coming 
to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism."  Alphonse  Karr's  celebrated 
epigram  :    "  Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'cst  la  meme  chose  "  is 
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as  applicable  to  folklore  as  to  political  history.  The  ground- 
ideas  on  which  popular  mysticism  lays  the  foundation  of 
its  tenets  are  identical  among  all  people  unhabituated  to 
abstruse  thought.  To  the  savage,  "courage"  is  no  abstract 
conception  ;  it  is  a  thing  to  be  got  hold  of  and  appropriated 
by  carrying  out  the  quasi-obligatory  act  of  devouring  the 
courageous  adversary  whom  he  has  killed  :  and  equally,  to 
the  English  collier,  "  goodness  "  is  a  transferable  article,  a 
something  he  cannot  actually  see  and  handle,  but  which 
may,  nevertheless,  be  passed  over  from  one  person  to 
another.  The  latter  belief,  it  is  true,  clothes  itself  in  a 
touching  religious  shape,  while  the  former  startles  and 
revolts  the  cultivated  mind,  but  the  intellectual  ground- 
work on  which  the  two  ideas  are  based  is  the  same. 

A  practice  which  affords  another  illustration  of  this  mode 
of  thought  is  said  to  be  followed  in  Upper  Bavaria.  When 
a  dead  person  is  laid  out,  a  cake  of  ordinary  flour  is  put  on 
his  breast,  which  is  supposed  to  absorb  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased,  the  cake  afterwards  being  eaten  by  the  nearest 
relatives.^ 

In  Wales,  as  is  generally  known,  the  sins  of  the  dead 
used  to  be  similarly  taken  into  possession  by  the  sin-eater. 
But  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that  the  characteristics 
usually  taken  over  from  the  dead  are  those  regarded  as 
laudable.  The  uncivilised  warrior,  and  those  like-minded 
with  him,  are  desirous  of  assuming  the  nobler  traits  of  a 
corpse's  ebbing  individuality,  but  as  a  rule  they  lay  no 
claim  to  its  weaknesses :  they  have  no  inclination  to 
become  the  scape-goat  of  the  departed  and  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  his  evil  qualities.  A  natural  prone- 
ness  to  shun  what  is  contemptible  and  of  ill  report  seems 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  this  tendency ;  but  it  may  also  be, 
in  some  degree,  attributable  to  the  feeling  that  defects  and 
faults  are,  as  these  words  really  imply,  failures,  lacks,  and 
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omissions  in  human  character,  voids  unfilled  by  virtues,  in 
fact. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

A  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  tells  me 
that  the  hand  of  Margaret  Clitheroe,  a  martyr  executed  in 
1586  or  1587  for  refusing  to  plead  when  accused  of  harbouring 
priests,  is  preserved  as  a  precious  relic  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  at  York.  It  is  believed  to  cure  maladies  of  the 
throat.  Some  years  ago,  as  my  informant  heard  from  a  priest 
between  1887  and  1890,  the  hand  was  taken  to  London  to  touch 
the  throat  of  a  priest  who  was  dangerously  ill,  but  it  proved 
ineffectual.     The  sick  man  died. 

One  of  the  hands  of  Father  Arrowsmith,  who  suffered  death  for 
his  religious  convictions  in  1628,  is  still  kept  with  veneration 
at  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ashton  in  INIakerfield,  and  is  visited 
by  many  devout  persons,  it  having  the  reputation  of  working 
miracles,  "some  of  which  have  been  carefully  examined  and 
attested." 

Were  a  detailed  description  obtainable  of  the  annual  secret 
sacrifice  of  a  man  who  dies  for  Christ — which  still  prevails  in 
a  village  in  the  Abruzzi  ^ — it  is  probable  that  striking  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  persistence  of  rites  connected  with  the  veneration  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  would  be  given  to  the  world.  Such  a 
description  seems  unattainable,  however.  The  grimmer  usages  of 
heathen  superstition  owe  their  survival  in  pseudo-Christian  form 
to  the  inviolate  silence  of  the  devotees,  who  reveal  the  mysteries 
of  their  faith  to  none  but  the  initiated.  Regarding  the  possibility 
of  cures  worked  by  touch,  or  by  a  draught  of  blood,  I  may  add 
that  a  physiologist  of  experience  informs  me  that  he  believes 
goitre  may  possibly  be  influenced  by  suggestion,  especially  if  the 
faith-cure  adopted  causes  nervous  shock.  Such  shock  modifies 
the  nervous  and  vascular  system  favourably  or  unfavourably, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  application  of  the  hand  of 
an  executed  criminal  might  be  as  effective  as  the  application  of 
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the  galvanic  battery,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  goitre  with  a 
certain  amount  of  benefit.  That  it  is  as  effective  has  yet  to  be 
proved. 

The  relationship  existing  between  the  falling-sickness  and 
death  by  beheading  appears  again  in  a  French  superstition. 
Miss  Margaret  Stokes  mentions,  in  Three  Mojiths  in  the  Forests  of 
France,  1895,  p.  50,  that  in  that  country  the  wells  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  are  good  for  epilepsy. 

An  instance  of  oil  oozing  from  the  burial-place  of  a  saint  is 
mentioned  in  the  Archceological Joiirnal,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  277.  In  this 
case,  however,  there  is  no  mention  of  its  being  applied  medicinally, 
"After  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  on  the  day  of  which  battle  the 
tomb  of  St.  John  [of  Beverley]  is  said  to  have  exuded  oil,  Henry  V. 
did  not  fail  to  come  and  render  thanks  there  for  his  victory." 


X  2 


REVIEWS. 


Mythes,  Cultes  et  Religion,  par  A.  Lang,  traduit  par  Leon 
Marillier.  Bibliotheque  de  Philosophic  contemporaine, 
Paris:  F.  Alcan.      1896. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  well-known  book,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Reli- 
gion, has  this  year  been  done  into  French  by  M.  Marillier,  who 
has  performed  his  task  with  accuracy  and  elegance.  There  is  no 
need  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  scope  of  Mr.  Lang's  book ;  but 
the  translator  has  added  an  interesting  introduction,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary,  mainly  in  the  author's  own  words.  M. 
Marillier,  as  was  mentioned  in  our  last  number  (p.  200),  is  the 
eminent  lecturer  on  religions  in  the  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes 
Etudes  at  Paris.  He  has  written  La  Liberie  de  Cojiscience  and  a 
small  but  valuable  and  learned  work,  entitled  La  Survivance  de 
rdme  et  I'idce  de  Justice  chez  les  pettples  non-civilis'cs. 

M.  Marillier  calls  attention  to  the  destructive  criticism  of  Mr. 
Lang,  who  came  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Scandinavians  created  their  myths  when 
their  mental  state  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Zulus  or  Eskimo, 
or  they  borrowed  them  from  other  people  in  that  state ;  but  Mr. 
Lang  is  not  concerned  why  men,  who  are  in  the  stage  of  evolution 
of  the  Maories  or  Eskimo,  should  have  such  conceptions,  though 
this  is  the  essential  question  which  pervades  the  whole  of  compa- 
rative mythology.  The  problems  of  mythology  are  problems  of 
psychology. 

The  method  to  be  followed  in  these  studies  is  at  once  historical 
and  psychological.  We  must  first  ascertain  whether  the  myth 
which  we  study  is  not  merely  a  loan  borrowed  by  the  people  from 
more  or  less  remote  neighbours ;  further,  whether  it  does  not  bear 
marks  of  an  intentional  and  recent  fabrication,  if  it  be  not  an 
allegory  or  a  symljol,  rather  than  a  true  myth.      When  internal 
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criticism  and  direct  evidence  permit  us  to  establish  its  origin  and 
antiquity,  an  inquiry  must  be  made  whether  there  exists  in  the 
beliefs  of  the  people,  where  the  memory  of  it  is  preserved,  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  its  occurrence,  or  at  least  if  some  belief  or 
some  intellectual  or  imaginative  peculiarity  has  not  survived  which 
might  reveal  its  origin.  If  a  loan  is  improbable,  the  myth  may  be 
ancient,  and  can  be  explained  only  by  beliefs  which  were  contem- 
poraneous with  it. 

The  innumerable  myths  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  number 
of  types,  each  of  which  can  easily  be  interpreted  in  the  study  of 
beliefs  and  rites,  of  which  it  is  only  a  dramatic  fable.  The  aim 
of  the  psychologist  is  to  connect  these  elementary  beliefs  with 
certain  traits  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  life  of  the  people, 
and  to  endeavour  to  explain  them  from  the  conditions  of  existence 
under  which  these  people  live.  The  laws  thus  formulated  will 
have  a  general  value  and  scope  on  account  of  the  singular  uni- 
formity among  elementary  religious  beliefs,  whatever  the  ethnic 
group  to  which  they  belong.  No  fact  in  the  history  of  religion 
and  in  psychology  is  more  important  than  the  surprising  monotony 
of  the  ideas  of  diverse  races  in  all  times  concerning  the  ultimate 
causes  of  phenomena,  and  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man.  The 
ideas  of  which  myths  are  composed  differ  from  one  another  in 
complexity  and  refinement,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree ;  the 
grosser  are  more  embryonic,  later  by  becoming  more  differentiated 
they  become  more  refined. 

Thus  is  vindicated,  within  certain  limits,  the  philosophical  idea 
of  the  eighteenth  century — the  unity  of  the  human  spirit.  On  the 
one  hand,  one  must  not  regard  religions,  like  languages,  as  the 
undirected  and  anonymous  products  of  the  collective  conscience 
of  the  people,  nor  on  the  other  hand  were  they  supernaturally 
founded  by  mysterious  prodigies.  Too  original  conceptions  are 
condemned  to  disappear  with  those  who  framed  them ;  they  are 
doomed  to  a  speedy  death  by  their  very  originality.  The  great 
founders  of  religions  had  precursors  as  well  as  disciples. 

Religious  conceptions  undergo  a  continuous  and  essentially 
identical  transformation,  the  laws  of  which  we  are  beginning  to 
discover.  Myths,  dogmas,  metaphysical  theories  or  hypotheses, 
are  the  various  stages  which  ideas  and  beliefs  pass  through.  Reli- 
gious sentiment  and  mythological  conceptions,  however,  belong  to 
very  different  orders  of  psychological  phenomena. 
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Mythology  is,  for  the  savage,  at  the  same  tune  theology,  meta- 
physics, science,  and  religion  ;  but  this  mythological  religion  has  no 
connection  with  morality.  The  latter  is  developed  in  proportion 
as  societies  become  more  complex.  Gods  are  moral  when  men 
are  moral.  It  is  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  the 
laws  and  customs  that  regulate  the  relations  of  men  among  them- 
selves have  mounted  up  to  heaven,  borne  by  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  in  order  to  descend  reclothed  with  the  new  authority  of 
divine  command.  The  ancient  myth  persists  because  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  and  it  will  survive  until  it  is 
replaced  by  another. 

When  science  arose  it  furnished  new  explanations  of  the  occur- 
rences and  phenomena  which  metaphysics  attempted  to  explain. 
Metaphysics  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  anticipation  of  experiment 
and  a  general  survey,  certainly  arbitrary  and  hypothetical,  but  not 
in  every  point  inexact.  Science  and  metaphysics  thus  divide 
the  immense  field  which  formerly  belonged  solely  to  mythology. 
Mythology,  however,  still  vigorously  persists,  because  myths  are 
the  natural  symbols  of  the  religious  sentiment.  Religious  emotion 
has  been  for  so  long  intimately  associated  with  old  mythological 
legends  that  even  at  the  present  day  many  are  incapable  of  dis- 
associating the  one  from  the  other. 

Myths  thus  persist  among  us,  not  because,  as  formerly,  they 
contained  responses  to  questions  we  ask  concerning  the  universe  ; 
but  because,  transformed  into  symbols,  they  constitute  the  lan- 
guage by  which  we  express  to  ourselves  our  religious  emotions. 
They  thus  bear  within  themselves  a  reason  for  their  indefinite 
duration.  jNI.  Marillier,  indeed,  holds  that  they  are  destined  to 
bear  a  yet  more  important  part  in  the  religious  life,  and  for  this 
reason.  In  the  course  of  their  evolution  science  and  metaphysics 
differentiated  away  from  religion,  which  became  more  closely 
associated  with  morality ;  and  these  reacted  on  each  other. 
Spirits  and  gods,  formerly  explanations  of  cosmic  phenomena, 
have  become  the  guardians  of  the  laws  of  human  action,  the 
judges  of  conduct,  and  the  life  after  death  has  been  "  moralised." 
Morality  without  religion,  or  a  religion  without  morality,  is  now 
inconceivable  to  most  people.  Morality  constitutes  the  external 
form  of  religion,  as  religion  is  the  soul  of  morality.  The  part 
played  by  the  ancient  mythical  symbols  is  necessarily  reduced, 
and   is   gradually  replaced   by  new  symbols,   by  more  abstract 
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images.  Thus  the  fusion  of  the  religious  emotion  with  the  moral 
emotion  snaps  the  cords  which  united  religion  and  mythology; 
but  mythology  itself  has  been  transformed,  and  as  dogmatic 
theology  has  become  at  once  the  servant  and  sovereign  of 
morality. 

As  formerly  did  science,  now  ethics  claims  its  independence 
and  autonomy.  It  tends  to  become  secular  and  human,  to  elimi- 
nate all  the  theological  elements  that  may  still  survive,  to  be  no 
longer  only  the  art  of  regulating  the  intercourse  of  men,  but  to 
indicate  the  path  which  leads  to  the  higher  human  nature,  the 
ideal  of  ardent  justice,  of  charity,  of  strong  and  harmonious 
beauty,  which  is  the  collective  work  of  the  great  spirits  of  all 
times.  But  in  emancipating  itself  from  religion  morality  becomes 
free,  and  souls  can  taste  religious  emotion  in  all  its  purity. 

Religion  is  by  no  means  a  collection  of  dogmatic  affirmations, 
nor  of  moral  precepts;  it  is  a  harmony  of  emotional  states,  of 
sentiments,  and  of  desires  which  have  their  own  idiosyncrasies 
which  do  not  admit  of  their  being  identified  with  others,  but  which 
one  may  fairly  compare  with  esthetic  emotions.  Religion  which 
has  commenced  by  being  purely  mythological  ends  in  a  mytho- 
logy; after  having  traversed  a  long  ethic  phase  it  has  again 
become  purely  religious. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  M.  Marillier  in  introducing  Mr. 
Lang's  work  to  French  readers  has  at  the  same  time  contributed 
an  essay  which  will  be  found  full  of  interest  and  suggestiveness. 
We  heartily  welcome  all  attempts  to  place  the  study  of  compara- 
tive mythology  and  religion  upon  a  more  scientific  basis. 

A.  C.  H. 


Bahama  Songs  and  Stories.  A  contribution  to  Folklore.  By 
Charles  L.  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1895. 

This  book  forms  the  third  volume  of  the  "Memoirs  of  the 
American  Folklore  Society,"  and  consists  of  forty  "  songs,"  with 
their  tunes,  and  thirty-eight  stories.  The  songs  are  really  hymns, 
not  unlike  the  hymns  made  popular  by  Moody  and  Sankey.    They 
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are  derived  from  Christian  sources,  and  only  their  music  appears 
to  be  related  to  folklore.  It  is  of  a  barbaric  kind,  and  is  clearly 
akin  to  primitive  African  music.  Connected  with  this  music  are 
some  curious  customs.  One  of  the  strangest  of  these  is  that  of 
sitting  up  and  singing  all  night.  Another  "  is  the  service  of  song 
held  on  the  night  when  some  friend  is  supposed  to  be  dying.  If 
the  patient  does  not  die  they  come  again  the  next  night,  and 
between  the  disease  and  the  hymns  the  poor  negro  is  pretty  sure 
to  succumb." 

The  stories,  like  the  songs,  are  borrowed  in  part  from  European 
sources ;  and  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  Grimm,  Anderson, 
and  of  anonymous  compilers  of  English  folk-tales.  There  are, 
however,  some  valuable  native  stories,  from  which  the  ethnologist 
may  learn  useful  lessons.  We  may  mention,  for  example,  the  two 
stories  in  which  certain  animals,  in  order  to  obtain  food,  entice 
other  animals  to  their  destruction.  The  tales  which  have  come 
from  native  sources  usually  contain  a  rude  verse  or  two,  and  a 
strain  of  music ;  and  in  this  respect  they  may  be  compared  to 
those  European  tales  and  sagas  which  are  partly  metrical. 

In  Europe  the  age  or  genuineness  of  a  saga  or  folk-tale  may 
often  be  known  by  the  verses  which  it  contains ;  and  it  would 
appear  from  Dr.  Edwards's  collection  that  the  same  test  may  be 
applied  to  African  stories. 

The  book  has  been  edited  in  a  scholarly  fashion,  with  appro- 
priate notes  and  references  to  authorities,  and  is  made  more 
attractive  by  some  very  good  illustrations.  No  doubt  it  was 
better  to  publish  the  stories  in  the  broken  English  in  which  they 
are  told.  It  is  not,  however,  always  an  easy  matter  to  understand 
it,  and  the  reader  will  require  patience  to  make  himself  properly 
acquainted  with  the  text.  In  publishing  these  songs  and  stories 
Dr.  Edwards  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  we  hope  that  he 
will  continue  his  researches. 
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Studies  in  Ancient  History  :  The  Second  Series,  com- 
prising AN  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Exogamy.  By 
the  late  John  Ferguson  M'Lennan.  Edited  by  his  Widow 
and  Arthur  Platt.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  Limited. 
1896. 

At  last  we  have  in  their  final  form  all  that  we  shall  ever  have  of 
the  remaining  studies  of  the  late  J.  F.  M'Lennan.  For  years 
anthropological  students  have  been  waiting  for  them ;  and  now 
they  receive  them,  only  to  find  how  fragmentary  they  are.  Mr. 
M'Lennan,  as  everyone  knows,  was  one  of  the  first  to  investigate 
in  a  really  scientific  manner  the  early  stages  of  human  institutions. 
It  is  mainly  to  him,  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  to  Professor 
Tylor,  that  we  owe  the  development  of  the  psychological  side  of 
anthropology,  which  is  so  notable  a  feature  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  which  is  destined,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  effect  so  large  a 
revolution  in  every  branch  of  speculation  concerned  with  man, 
his  origin  and  destinies. 

Our  first  thought,  therefore,  on  looking  at  this  volume,  is  one  of 
regret  that  the  author's  life  should  not  have  been  spared  to  work  out 
more  fully  his  theories  and  to  fortify  them  against  attacks,  or  to 
think  out  further  the  problems  presented  to  him.  For  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  great  as  was  the  work  that  he  accomplished,  and 
large  and  fruitful  as  were  his  hypotheses,  he  seemed  hardly  to 
grasp  the  full  force  of  the  objections  to  their  all-pervading  value. 
His  controversy  with  Mr.  Lewis  Morgan,  for  example,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  settled  entirely  in  M'Lennan's  favour.  It  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  written  with  such  asperity — such  un- 
deserved asperity — of  Morgan.  Seeing  so  clearly  as  he  did  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  symbolism  as  a  survival  of  a  previous 
reality,  it  is  strange  that  he  should  never  have  been  brought  to 
see  that  the  modes  of  address  on  which  Morgan  built  so  much 
were  a  symbolism  like  that  of  marriage  by  capture,  a  symbolism 
bespeaking  an  earlier  state  of  society  and  a  system  of  consan- 
guinity, and  not  merely,  as  he  contended,  forms  of  savage  polite- 
ness. His  criticism,  adopted  and  elaborated  by  his  brother  in 
an  essay  which  concludes  the  volume,  of  Howitt's  theory  of  the 
organization  of  the  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,  too,  is  powerful,  and 
must  give  pause  to  students  who  have  been  accustomed  to  accept 
Mr.  Howitt's  fascinating  work.     Yet  it  cannot  by  any  means  be 
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said  that  Mr.  Ilowitt  is  finally  disposed  of  until  some  explanation 
more  satisfactory  than  M'Lcnnan's  be  found  of  the  recurrence  of 
the  appellatives  Kubbi,  Kapota,  and  the  rest.  That  they  are  per- 
sonal names,  as  IM'Lennan  insists,  there  does  not  appear  any  valid 
evidence  to  show.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  collected  by 
Mr.  Curr,  who  by  no  means  accepts  Mr.  Howitt's  theories,  as  well 
as  by  other  enquirers,  exhibits  them  as  the  names  of  exogamous 
classes.  A  theorist  is  apt  to  imagine  that  a  single  hypothesis  will 
account  for  the  universe.  Mr.  M'Lennan  (who  was  a  theorist,  but 
a  theorist  in  a  really  scientific  manner)  saw  that  if  some  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  classifications  could  be  established  his  own  hypothesis 
would  only  stand  subject  to  qualifications  and  deductions.  Hence 
(though  doubtless  in  entire  good  faith)  the  bitterness  wherewith  he 
attacked  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Howitt. 

Another  fault  was  pointed  out  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  by  Pro- 
fessor Tylor,  in  reviewing  The  Patriarchal  Theory,  a  volume  con- 
sisting of  that  part  of  Mr.  J.  F.  M'Lennan's  writings  which  his 
brother,  Mr.  Donald  M'Lennan,  edited  and  completed  after  his 
death.  The  M'Lennans  were  both  lawyers,  and  they  looked  at 
the  problems  too  much  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  In  contro- 
versy with  Sir  Henry  Maine  this  led  to  too  great  a  technicality. 
Professor  Tylor  called  it — not  altogether  without  reason— cutting 
hay  with  a  penknife.  A  broader  outlook  was  wanted;  and  the 
interests  of  the  hypothesis  were  too  prominent.  In  the  present 
volume  the  characteristic  of  legalism  is  strongly  marked.  It 
causes  the  attention  to  be  concentrated  on  forms  and  status  and 
legal  effects,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  underlying  ideas.  But 
for  this  pre-occupation,  so  acute  a  man  as  Mr.  M'Lennan  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  grasp  the  importance  of  penetrating  through 
the  rights  and  duties  of  social  life  among  savages  down  to  the 
savage  idea  of  kinship  out  of  which  they  spring.  And  he  might 
have  divined  that  primary  reason  for  reckoning  kinship  through 
women,  which  would  have  helped  so  much  to  give  his  theories 
strength  and  consistence,  namely,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
paternity  in  general,  as  a  physical  fact,  was  unrecognised,  and, 
even  when  it  came  to  be  recognised,  was  regarded  as  merely 
one  of  several  possible  causes  of  the  existence  of  a  child. 

We  do  not  mention  these  defects  in  M'Lennan's  genius  as  a 
scientific  investigator  for  the  sake  of  fault-finding.  We  have  too 
great  a  reverence  for  his  memory.     But  because  the  book  before 
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us  is  so  valuable,  because  it  must  find  its  way  into  every  student's 
library,  we  think  it  right  to  indicate  thus  briefly  certain  of  the 
limitations  of  his  authority.  A  portion  only  of  the  volume  con- 
tains anything  like  reasoned  statement,  and  that  is  merely  intro- 
ductory to  the  great  work  which  was  to  have  been  written.  But 
how  vigorous,  how  ably  put,  much  of  it  is  !  The  chapter  on  the 
mode  of  handling  the  evidence  is  excellent,  though  perhaps  a 
little  overstated  in  regard  to  the  rejection  of  recent  evidence,  if 
taken  to  express  a  general  rule.  Recent  evidence  must,  of 
course,  always  be  used  with  caution ;  and  it  may  have  been  wise 
on  M'Lennan's  part,  writing  when  he  did  and  as  he  did,  to  deny 
himself  the  assistance  of  contemporary  evidence.  But  for  the 
student  in  these  days  to  do  so  would  be  to  refuse  to  avail  himself 
of  the  investigations  of  ini  Thurn,  Colonel  EUis,  Risley,  Boas, 
Dorsey,  and  a  number  of  other  travellers  and  enquirers  whose 
publications  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  chapters  on 
Succession  and  Exogamy,  and  on  Fabricated  Genealogies,  may 
likewise  be  pointed  out  as  worthy  of  careful  and  minute  study. 
The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  a  wide  and  valuable  collection  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  marriage  laws  and  totemism,  that 
will  remain  a  permanent  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  science. 

We  cannot  put  the  book  down  without  one  other  reflection. 
If  this,  which  is  little  more  than  disjecta  membra,  prove  so  stimu- 
lating, what  must  have  been  the  personal  intercourse  of  M'Lennan? 
He  seems  to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of 
infusing  into  those  with  whom  he  came  immediately  into  contact 
the  enthusiasm  for  scientific  research  which  possessed  him,  and 
of  inspiring  them  with  his  own  opinions  and  aspirations.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  enviable  gifts ;  and  his  work  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  mere  writings  he  has  left  us,  valuable  as  they  are,  but 
by  the  impetus,  yet  unspent,  which  he  has  given  to  anthropological 
enquiries. 

Henry  Callaway,  M.D.,  D.D.,  First  Bishop  of  Kaffraria. 
His  Life-History,  and  Work.  A  Memoir  by  Marian  S. 
Benham.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Benham.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited.     1896. 

No  apology  is  due  for  noticing  in  these  pages  the  life  of  Dr. 
Callaway.     A  man  so  eminent  and  devoted,  a  model  missionary. 
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whose  contributions  to  anthropological  science,  incomplete  as 
they  are  through  circumstances  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible, are  still  of  extreme  value,  he  richly  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered, not  merely  by  his  own  religious  circle,  but  by  the 
ever-widening  circle  of  scientific  students  ;  and  his  gifts  to  the 
Folk-lore  Society  constitute  a  special  claim  on  our  gratitude.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  record  of  his  struggles  and  his  work,  put 
together  by  Miss  Eenham  with  judgment  and  skill,  without  feeling 
something  of  the  reverence  and  love  which  he  inspired  in  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  If  we  recognise  his  limitations  and 
his  weakness,  they  are  but  the  common  weaknesses  and  limitations 
of  humanity ;  and  we  do  not  on  their  account  feel  less  warmly 
towards  him. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  record  is  the  account,  con- 
tributed by  Miss  Godden,  of  the  bishop's  scientific  work.  Miss 
Godden  has  undeniable  qualifications  for  this  task.  Although 
her  contribution  is  not  a  long  one  (the  scale  on  which  the  bio- 
graphy was  planned  precluded  that)  she  manages  to  convey  to 
the  reader  a  clear  view  of  Dr.  Callaway's  aims  and  difficulties, 
and  summarises  with  great  ability  the  results  of  his  philological 
and  ethnological  inquiries.  Nor  has  she  failed  to  point  out 
his  anticipations  of  scientific  theories  which  have  since  been 
formally  propounded  and  elaborated  by  writers  at  home,  and 
most  of  which  are  now  accepted  by  students.  It  must  be  a  subject 
of  bitter  regret  that  the  Government  grant  was  withdrawn  before 
the  work  of  collection  and  publication  was  finished.  The  loss  is 
one  alike  to  missions,  to  government,  and  to  science  ;  and  we  are 
forced  to  ask  whether  the  remaining  manuscripts  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  whether  someone  cannot  be  found  competent  to  edit 
them,  and,  what  is  equally  important — whether  there  be  not  some 
fund  out  of  which  the  expense  can  be  met.  The  indifference  of 
the  British  Government  to  scientific  inquiries  of  the  kind  pursued 
by  Dr.  Callaway,  in  the  face  of  its  responsibilities  to  a  multitude 
of  subject-races,  is  a  scandal  to  the  world. 
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Horde    und    Familie     in    ihrer    urgeschichtlichen    En- 

TWICKELUNG.       EiNE    NEUE     ThEORIE     AUF     STATISTISCHER 

Grundlage  von    Dr.    Joh.   Richard    Mucke.      Stuttgart, 
Enke :  1895,  8vo. 

This  is  the  most  formidable  treatise  on  primitive  economics 
which  we  have  seen — formidable,  that  is,  in  that  it  is  based  upon 
statistical  methods  and  not  upon  a  selection  of  certain  customs  and 
ideas  of  primitive  people.  Dr.  Mucke  puts  the  case  most  forcibly, 
and  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  for  anthropologists  to  dismiss  his 
method  from  their  view.  An  observed  fact  of  social  or  early 
life  is  never  isolated.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  almost  useless  as 
evidence  for  the  history  of  human  institutions;  as  it  is  not,  it  must 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  other  facts  with  which  it  is 
intimately  associated.  Such  is  the  basis  of  Dr.  Mucke's  method ; 
and  as  recent  studies  in  this  country  have  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, more  and  more  deliberately  every  year,  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  that  the  tendency  in  other  countries  should  be  known 
and  compared. 

Dr.  Mucke  concludes  that  the  first  form  of  human  organisation 
was  governed  by  territorial  space  and  not  by  blood  kinship.  The 
relationship  between  the  sexes  was  one  of  perpetual  monogamic 
pairing.  This  is  an  important  factor  which  has  been  missed  by 
many  inquirers  in  this  country.  Monogamic  pairing  is  quite 
consistent  with  Mr.  Westermarck's  researches  into  the  physical  and 
biological  evidence  for  primitive  monogamy;  but  it  is  far  short  of, 
and  does  not  by  any  possibility  of  proof  imply,  monogamous 
marriage.  It  may  last  just  as  long  or  just  as  short  a  time  as  the 
pair  may  desire  or  as  circumstances  may  admit.  It  may  include 
the  tending  of  children  by  both  parents.  But  it  does  not  imply 
the  construction  of  a  primitive  family  unit,  based  upon  the  mono- 
gamous marriage  of  two  human  beings;  the  germs  of  the  family 
unit  may  be  there,  but  the  family  unit  itself  is  not  recognised  nor 
used  for  social  organisation.  Dr.  Mucke  discusses  some  of  the 
important  details  of  this  system  with  masterly  precision ;  and  he 
accounts  for  many  of  the  more  unpleasant  customs  which  occur  as 
survivals  among  savage  people  who  have  passed  from  the  horde 
stage  of  society. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  book  is  very  important,  dealing  with 
the  children  of  the  horde.  Paternity  in  the  sense  understood 
to-day,  namely  the  result  of  procreation,  was  not  known.     All  that 
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was  known  or  understood  was  the  difference  in  rank  among  the 
children.  The  children  of  the  horde  were  those  born  to  the 
mother  by  her  tribal  brother,  or  by  a  slave  husband;  the  slave 
children  were  those  borne  by  a  slave  mother,  captured  for  work, 
to  a  male  member  of  the  horde. 

In  the  next  section,  which  deals  with  the  influence  of  the 
family  civilisation  upon  the  life  of  the  horde,  we  think  Dr.  Mucke 
is  not  at  his  best;  for  there  appears  a  confusion  of  argument 
arising  from  the  use  of  a  terminology  which  belongs  to  a  much 
later  period  than  that  under  discussion.  The  jealousy  with  which 
encroachment  upon  the  horde-space  or  territory  was  regarded, 
and  the  consequent  growth  of  the  law  of  revenge,  is  a  very  im- 
portant handling  of  a  subject  which  penetrates  very  deeply  into 
the  life  of  the  horde. 

The  section  on  the  horde  mode  of  life  brings  us  into  touch 
with  cave-dwelling;  and  of  course  one  is  reminded  of  the  Cyclops 
of  Homer,  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  the  horde-types  of 
human  society  which  have  been  noted. 

Dr.  Mucke's  conclusion  that  order  was  in  existence  before  any 
kind  of  right  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  of  his  thesis,  and  is 
certainly  a  very  important  point.  We  think  Dr.  Mucke  is  right, 
and  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  effect,  if  any,  the  proposition 
may  have  upon  future  research.  The  cement  which  connects 
early  man  together  has  escaped  identification  up  to  the  present. 
Religion  was  long  held  to  be  the  influence  at  work;  law  and  right 
against  disruption  and  might  were  also  held  to;  but  now  that 
Dr.  Mucke's  new  suggestion  of  order  has  found  expression  it 
seems  to  answer  for  so  much  that  has  not  been  explainable  under 
other  suggestions  that  we  think  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
truth,  if  it  is  not  the  truth  itself.  The  order  here  understood 
includes  classification  into  ranks,  rights  of  sections  against  the 
general  body  of  the  horde-group,  methods  of  defence  and  attack, 
methods  of  food-supply,  and  other  important  details,  the  whole 
horde  being  bound  together  by  the  territory  occupied.  Such  a 
society  as  this  is  necessarily  stationary ;  and  whenever  it  is  forced 
into  movement,  it  develops  into  the  tribal  group,  bound  together 
not  by  territory,  but  by  kinship. 

Our  notice  of  this  work  is  not  perhaps  so  elaborate  as  it 
should  be;  but  we  have  selected  out  of  the  mass  of  learning  and 
obsen-ation  the  salient  points  of  a  subject  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  studies  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  man. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EASTER   DAY. 
(Vol.  vii.  p.  90.) 


With  reference  to  the  sun  dancing  on  Easter  Sunday,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  mention  that  a  somewhat  similar  custom  of  getting 
up  early  to  see  the  sun  rise  prevailed  in  Norway  until  a  few  years 
ago.  As  mentioned  in  my  recently  published  book,  In  the  North- 
mart!  s  Land,  there  stands,  on  the  borders  of  Hardanger  District,  a 
mountain  of  considerable  height,  which  in  olden  times  was  a  place 
of  Easter  pilgrimage.  Thither,  it  is  said,  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood  flocked  on  Easter  morn  to  witness  "  the  rising  sun 
dance  for  joy  in  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection  of  Our 
Lord." 

A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman. 


CHARMING  FOR  THE   KING'S   EVIL. 
(Vol.  vi.  p.  205.) 

A  friend  of  mine  has  communicated  to  me  the  following,  which 
is,  I  think,  worthy  of  being  recorded.  I  may  add  that  my  friend 
is  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  the  subject  of  the  "  cure,"  a  clever 
man,  and  the  head  of  a  London  firm  of  brewers. 

"  Among  the  many  superstitions  in  the  West  of  England  down 
to  the  middle  of  this  century  was  the  belief  in  the  healing  virtues 
of  the  touch  of  a  seventh  daughter,  and  doubly  so  in  that  of  a 
seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh  daughter.  Of  course  there  must 
be  no  sons  intervening.     One  of  these  lucky  women  lived  at 
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Hatch,  in  Somersetshire,  about  the  year  1S40.  She  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  able  to  cure  what  was  then  known  as  '  King's  Evil.' 
The  writer,  then  about  ten  years  old,  was  suffering  from  an  abscess 
in  the  lower  jaw,  which  many  doctors  failed  to  cure,  and  the 
superstitious  ones  pronounced  it  to  be  a  genuine  case  of  '  King's 
Evil.'  Accordingly  he  was  taken  to  the  seventh  daughter  of  a 
seventh  daughter  that  she  might  exercise  her  healing  virtues  upon 
the  wound.  She  was  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  method 
of  procedure  was  to  visit  the  girl  for  seven  successive  mornings 
and  then  to  miss  seven  mornings  and  again  repeat  the  visits  in  the 
same  order.  The  patient  must  be  the  first  person  the  operator 
should  see  on  the  morning  of  the  visits.  She  came  downstairs  to 
a  room  where  the  patient  was  alone,  then  taking  her  spittle  upon 
the  point  of  her  middle  finger,  she  would  cross  the  wound  three 
times  without  saying  a  word,  she  afterwards  retired  to  her  room 
and  the  patient  left  the  house.  This  treatment  was  continued  for 
about  six  months,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  cure 
was  effected.  No  fixed  charge  was  made,  but  a  present  was  ex- 
pected to  be  made  to  the  girl's  parents. 

"The  'King's  Evil'  was  simply  the  effect  of  a  diseased  tooth, 
the  removal  of  which  later  on  effected  a  cure  in  a  fortnight." 

A.  G.  FULCHER. 

Elmham,  Norfolk. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Easter  Sunday  at  Myndus,  Asia  Minor. 

The  paschal  lamb  is  here  cooked  in  two  dishes.  One  (called 
uvrl))  is  made  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  with  a  stuffing  made  of 
its  liver  and  lungs.  It  is  eaten  at  the  mid-day  meal  on  Easter 
Sunday.  The  other  {woboK£(paXa)  is  made  of  the  head,  feet,  and 
entrails,  and  is  eaten  on  Easter  morning  for  breakfast.  It  is  not 
permissible  to  give  the  bones  of  the  avru  to  dogs,  and  they  are 
thrown  in  the  sea ;  the  bones  of  the  tto? o/:e0aXa  may,  however,  be 
given  to  dogs.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  in  part  interesting 
survivals  of  a  sacrificial  ritual  other  than  that  prescribed  by 
Hebrew  law.  At  Cos  in  antiquity  (see  Paton  and  Hicks,  Inscrip- 
tions of  Cos,  p.  86)  the  head,  feet,  and  entrails,  then  called  evbopa, 
were  the  first  parts  of  the  victim  sacrificed.  They  were  cooked  on 
the  temple  hearth,  and  no  parts  of  them  might  be  carried  out  of 
the  sacred  precinct.  The  reason  for  this  latter  rule,  so  common 
as  regards  certain  parts  of  the  victim,  in  Greek  sacrificial  ordi- 
nances is,  I  conceive,  that  dogs  or  unprivileged  human  beings 
(slaves  ?)  may  not  participate  in  that  communion  which  eating 
them  establishes  between  the  god  and  his  worshippers.  It  looks 
as  if  the  modern  usage  here  were  in  some  measure  a  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  old  native  rite  to  Hebrew  usage.  The  evbopa 
are  still  eaten  first ;  but  the  precautions  taken  against  their  being 
shared  in  by  dogs  are  transferred  to  the  body  of  the  lamb.  Of 
course  this  is  only  a  hypothesis  formed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

There  was  some  correspondence  last  year  in  the  Athencetim 
about  "  other  people's  superstitions."  The  special  magic  and 
therapeutic  power  of  foreign  gods  is  too  abundantly  evidenced  to 
require  any  additional  confirmation  ;  but  I  have  been  interested 
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in  a  INIusulman  madman  who  has  been  attcndhig  the  services 
here  regularly  during  Holy  Week.  He  was  brought  here  in 
chains,  and  is  now  said  to  be  out  of  danger  (danger  for  others, 
of  course).  It  would  seem  that  our  "  Panagia  "  here  has  some 
special  virtue  in  curing  madness — I  dare  say  an  old  survival. 
At  all  events,  her  reputation  is  now  established. 

W.  R.  Paton. 


A  Survival  of  Odin-worship  ix  Kent. 

I  venture  under  the  above  title  to  bring  before  the  Society 
what  I  think  may  be  a  survival  of  some  considerable  interest  to 
members. 

About  half-way  between  Canterbury  and  Margate,  on  the  main 
road  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  there  is  an  old  farm-house  known 
now  as  Westbere  Court,  but  formerly  known  as  Island  Road 
Farm.  In  May,  1893,  I  ^^'^^  staying  there  for  a  few  days,  and 
when  passing  at  dusk  near  a  tree  quite  close  to  the  back  of  the 
farm  I  noticed  what  appeared  a  very  curious  formation  of  branches 
in  the  forked  branch  of  the  tree.  On  my  remarking  upon  it  to 
the  owner  of  the  farm,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  the  skeleton  of 
a  sheep.  On  making  further  inquiries  I  ascertained  that  during 
the  beginning  of  1893  there  had  been  a  number  of  deaths  amongst 
the  sheep,  and  that  the  shepherd  had  taken  the  body  of  one  and 
hung  it  in  a  tree.  The  shepherd  stated  that  they  often  put  dead 
sheep  up  in  the  trees — it  had  always  been  done.  Another  reason 
given  for  the  practice  was  that  it  kept  the  smell  of  the  decom- 
posing sheep  away  from  the  farm-house  ! 

This  survival  reminds  us  that  Baring-Gould  states  that  he  has 
seen  two  horses  and  three  calves  hanging  from  a  tree  near  Ditch- 
ling  Beacon ;  and  in  a  little  book  on  the  archaeology  of  North 
Devon  I  read  that,  according  to  an  inquisition,  35th  Edward  I., 
"  Walter  Barun  holds  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  the  village 
of  Holicote  of  the  King  in  capite,  in  consideration  of  the  service 
of  hanging  on  a  certain  forked  tree  (ligtuim  furcaium)  stags  which 
die  of  the  murrain  in  the  King's  forest  of  Exmoor,  and  also  of  the 
service  of  entertaining  poor  people  passing  thereover  who  are 
weakened  by  disease."  There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
survival  of  some  very  ancient  practice.     The  poor  people  "  weak- 
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ened  by  disease"  take  the  second  place;  the  chief  service  required 
was  hanging  the  bodies  of  stags  upon  a  particular  tree  in  Exmoor 
Forest. 

One  step  further  back  we  find  the  grove  of  Upsala ;  and  Adam 
of  Bremen  tells  us  :  "  The  grove  itself  is  thought  so  sacred  that 
single  trees  in  it  are  accounted  a  kind  of  gods,  to  the  extent  of 
receiving  sacrifices  of  victims.  There  hang  the  bodies  of  dogs 
and  men  alike  to  the  number,  as  some  Christians  have  assured 
me,  of  seventy-two  together." 

In  Folklore^  vol.  iv.  p.  5,  Mr.  Gomme  has  alluded  to  this  prac- 
tice and  given  some  instances  of  similar  survivals ;  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  an  instance  so  late  as  three  years  ago  is  worthy  of 
being  chronicled.     The  skeleton  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  tree. 

T.  W.  E.  HiGGENS. 


Notes  on  Irish  Folklore  from  Connaught,  collected 
CHIEFLY  IN  North  Donegal. 

To  keep  fairies  from  a  house. — The  broom  is  placed  behind  the 
door  in  its  own  place.  The  fire  raked  (covered  with  ashes).  The 
water  with  which  feet  were  washed  thrown  on  the  dunghill. 

Cures. — To  cure  falling  sickness,  breathe  heavily  into  the  ear 
three  times,  saying  :  "  Come  out,  thou  unclean  spirit,  and  enter  no 
more  into  him." 

To  cure  warts,  stick  a  pointed  rod  through  a  snail  in  shell  and 
let  three  drops  fall  on  the  wart,  place  the  snail  in  the  thatch  of 
the  house,  and  as  it  rots  the  wart  disappears.  Also  straws  taken 
from  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  house  and  one  from  over  the 
doorway  to  be  placed  at  the  nearest  cross-roads. 

A  woman  encei?ite  seeing  a  hare  or  rabbit  tears  a  bit  off  her 
chemise  and  throws  it  away. 

To  cure  a  whitlow  or  stye,  point  nine  gooseberry  thorns  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity  and  throw  a  tenth  away. 

If  ten  pieces  of  old  iron  be  taken  and  placed  over  a  swelling  or 
lump,  and  the  last  thrown  away,  a  cure  will  be  effected. 

Also  anoint  with  fasting  spittle  in  the  morning  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity. 

If  a  person  meets  a  man  or  woman  first  on  the  road  with  red 
hair  or  white,  he  should  turn  back,  it  is  unlucky. 

y  2 
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When  ci  will-o'-the-wisp  is  seen,  if  the  coat  is  turned  inside  out 
and  put  on  again  it  will  disappear  and  the  whereabouts  be  ascer- 
tained. 

A  child  "in  the  fairies"  if  washed  with  water  in  which  fox-glove 
is  steeped  the  possession  is  broken.  Such  a  child  in  modern 
times  was  put  out  on  a  shovel  on  the  dunghill.  A  child  I  rescued 
and  put  in  hospital  some  three  years  ago,  was  taken  home  by  her 
parents  believing  it  was  "  in  the  fairies,"  and  it  died.  No  pro- 
ceedings could  be  taken  in  the  case,  it  was  so  delicate,  and  proof 
of  neglect  was  difificult.     But  the  facts  are  as  I  state. 

In  the  Aran  Islands  in  case  of  very  difficult  childbirth,  nine 
articles  of  the  husband  are  taken  and  put  in  three  groups  on  the 
bed  in  the  name  of  the  several  persons  of  the  Trinity,  to  insure  a 
safe  delivery. 

Halloiv  Eve  practices. — A  girl  washes  her  chemise  against  a 
running  stream  and  says  her  prayers.  She  puts  the  garment  at 
the  fire,  and  the  person  who  is  to  be  her  husband  comes  and 
turns  it. 

To  run  round  a  hay-stack  three  times  and  plunge  a  black- 
handled  knife  into  it  in  the  name  of  the  devil.  The  person  who 
takes  it  out  will  marry  the  other. 

Steal  a  salt  herring,  roast  it  without  washing,  eat  it  in  three 
mouthfuls,  bones  and  all,  and  the  person  will  dream  of  the  one 
he  or  she  will  marry. 

The  yarrow  plant  to  be  taken  up  by  the  root  with  a  black- 
handled  knife,  placed  in  left-foot  stocking,  tied  with  right-foot 
garter,  placed  under  the  pillow,  and  the  girl  will  dream  of  her 
future  husband. 

The  same  done  with  first  bit,  middle  bit,  and  last  bit  of  supper. 

A  hen's  first  egg  boiled  hard,  eaten  in  three  bites,  without  salt, 
and  the  person  will  dream  of  the  one  he  or  she  is  to  marry. 

Another  with  the  egg  is  to  take  it  with  three-cornered  handker- 
chief from  the  nest,  roast  it,  and  eat  shell  and  all,  without  once 
touching  it  with  hand. 

To  go  round  a  looking-glass  three  times  and  stick  new  pins  into 
an  apple  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  and  the  person  he  or  she  is 
to  marry  will  appear.  Stories  of  death  from  horrible  apparitions 
are  told  of  this  and  similar  practices. 

Another  custom  with  the  glass  is  to  comb  the  hair  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity. 
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A  handful  of  new  wheat  to  be  taken  to  a  stream,  part  thrown  in 
against  the  current  and  the  rest  eaten,  the  future  husband  will 
come  and  take  hold  of  the  girl  to  prevent  her  falling  in. 

J.  Cooke. 

66,  Morehampton  Road,  Dublin. 


The  Ploughman  and  the  Fairies. 

There  was  once  a  poor  labourer  who  had  a  large  family  to 
support,  and  at  that  time  food  was  dear.  One  day  he  remarked 
to  his  wife,  "  I  wish  a  nice  kind  of  fairy  would  think  of  us.  My 
master  says  I  must  go  and  plough  the  eleven-acre  field  on 
Monday  morning;  that  will  bring  in  something,  anyhow."  On 
the  Monday  following  he  started  ploughing  and  found  a  bright 
new  shilling  at  the  foot  of  the  plough.  He  put  it  into  his 
pocket  and  prayed  for  more.  The  second  morning  when  he 
got  to  the  field  he  found  two  bright  new  shillings  lying  on  the 
freshly-turned  furrows  of  the  day  before.  These  he  pocketed 
too.  On  the  third  morning  there  were  three  new  shillings. 
Delighted,  he  pocketed  them  and  prayed  for  more.  On  his  return 
home  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  finish  this 
field,  but  I  sha'n't  hurry  over  it.  The  longer  I  am  about  it  the 
better  for  me."  To  that  she  replied,  "  All  right,  Joe  !  "  On  the 
fourth  morning  there  were  four  new  shillings.  So  it  went  on,  a 
fresh  shilling  being  added  each  day,  until  he  had  collected  quite  a 
pile  of  brand  new  shillings.  Then  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I 
cannot  keep  this  money  from  my  wife  any  longer,  as  the  poor 
children  are  in  want."  So  he  gave  his  wife  ten  new  shillings.  She 
looked  at  them  and  asked  immediately:  "  Joe,  where  ever  did  you 
get  all  these  shilHngs,  and  new  too?  "  "  Never  you  mind  as  long 
as  you've  got  it,"  replied  the  labourer.  She  took  the  money  and 
went  to  the  village  to  shop,  buying  bread,  butter,  tea,  and  sugar, 
and  some  other  things.  Joe  kept  giving  her  more  shillings,  until 
one  day  she  asked  suspiciously :  "  Has  your  master  paid  you 
your  week's  wages  yet  ?  "  "  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  he  hasn't  got  no 
change,  but  I  can  give  you  some  more  shillings."  And  he  did. 
She  looked  at  them  doubtfully  and  said,  "  Well,  Joe  !  all  bright 
shillings  again.     They  look  as  if  they  had  only  just  been  made. 
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Where  did  you  get  them  ?  "  "  Never  you  mind  where  I  got  them. 
I  sha'n't  tell  you,"  replied  her  liusband.  So  off  she  went  to  the 
mill  to  buy  flour  ;  but  when  she  then  put  down  her  new  shillings 
to  pay  for  the  flour  the  miller  asked  :  "  Where  did  you  get  them  ?  " 
"  I  dunno  ;  my  old  man  give  them  to  me."  "  You  must  take 
them  back  to  him  and  tell  him  I  sha'n't  take  them,  until  he  says 
where  he  got  them.  I  have  heard  talk  that  this  new  money  is 
going  about  from  shop  to  shop,  and  I  insist  on  knowing  where  he 
gets  it  from."  She  returned  home,  and  said  to  her  husband :  "Joe, 
you  really  must  tell  me  where  you  get  this  money,  for  there's  every- 
body against  us  now ;  and  I  expect  the  next  thing  your  master 
will  pay  you  off."  Whilst  she  was  talking  the  miller  himself  entered 
the  cottage  and  said :  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hobble.  I  am  very  sorry 
I  had  to  turn  your  wife  away  without  flour,  but  I  really  could  not 
take  your  new  money  unless  I  knew  you  came  by  it  honestly — 
though  I  know  you  never  had  the  character  for  dishonesty."  "  I 
don't  care  what  you  or  anybody  else  say.  I  sha'n't  tell  you  where 
I  got  that.  You  may  keep  your  flour,"  retorted  Joe.  "  Now  it's 
no  use  talking  like  that,  Joe.  Don't  be  so  stubborn.  Do  you 
want  us  all  to  starve  ?  "  asked  his  wife.  Joe  replied  :  "  I've  not 
stolen  that,  and  I'll  starve  afore  I  tell  you  all.  If  they  won't  take 
this  money  go  you  to  my  master  and  ax  him  for  my  week's  wages." 
"  That  I  will,"  says  the  wife.  But  Joe's  master  said  when  she 
named  her  errand  :  "  I  can't  pay  you.  I  must  see  your  husband." 
Joe's  wife  returned  fuming  to  the  house  and  upbraided  her 
husband,  saying :  "  I  don't  know  what  that  all  means,  but  you 
had  better  go  and  see  your  master."  Joe  jumped  up  and  went  to 
his  master,  who  said  :  "  I've  heard  so  much  about  you  having  so 
much  new  money — I  should  like  to  know  where  you  get  it.  Has 
anybody  left  you  a  fortune  ?  "  "  Sir,"  replied  Joe,  "  I  sha'n't  tell 
you."  "  No — that's  it.  I  hear  you  won't  tell  anybody,  therefore 
I  shall  give  you  no  wages  and  no  more  work."  Joe  thanked  his 
master  and  w'alked  home,  and  told  his  wife  all  that  had  happened. 
Being  at  her  wit's  end,  she  tried  to  pass  some  of  the  shillings  at  a 
new  shop — but  they  had  heard  of  it  and  would  not  accept  it. 
Then  the  gentry  in  the  village  got  wind  of  it,  and  came  to  Joe 
and  threatened  to  send  him  to  prison  if  he  did  not  say  where  he 
got  his  new  shillings.  Joe  held  his  peace  for  some  days,  and  at  last 
was  so  hard  pressed  that  he  said :  "  For  my  wife  and  children's 
sake  I  must  tell  you.     I  have  found  it  every  morning  at  the  foot 
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of  the  plough  on  the  fresh  mould,  and  now  I  have  told  you  I 
sha'n't  find  no  more."  Nor  did  he.  And  after  the  tale  spread 
about  the  village  many  would  have  given  much  never  to  have 
interfered ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  never  another  shilling  did 
J  oe  find  at  the  foot  of  his  plough. 

Told  by  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Winter  ton,  Norfolk  {ivho  died  last  year, 
1S95,  '^S^^  102),  to  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Goodall,  ivho  told  it 
to  nie. 

P.  H,  Emerson. 


Cleft   Ashes  for  Infantile  Hernl\. 

The  cleft  ash-saplings  from  a  plantation  between  Needham  and 
Barking,  in  Sufiblk,  lately  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Ling- 
wood,  were  used  for  the  cure  of  congenital  hernia  in  two  children 
in  the  year  1894.  Three  children  in  all  were  treated,  but  the 
third  ash  has  been  left  standing.  Before  they  were  cut  Mr. 
Lingwood  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  I  found  the  man  Mulley,  a  hurdlemaker  by  trade,  who  per- 
formed the  operation  of  passing  the  child  through  the  cleft  sticky 
was  not  a  believer  in  the  efiicacy  of  the  cure,  or  in  any  way  a 
quack  doctor.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him  myself,  but  my 
father  had  a  conversation  with  him  about  the  matter,  and  Mulley 
said  :  '  The  stick '  (which  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  stout  walking- 
stick)  '  is  split  up  from  the  ground  a  few  feet  and  tied  at  the  top, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  "running";  the  cleft  is  then  held  open  and 
the  child  is  passed  through  three  times,  each  time  by  a  different 
person.  The  stick  is  then  securely  bound  up  at  short  intervals.  If 
it  grows  together  the  child  will  recover.'  .  .  .  No  care  seems  to  be 
taken  to  ensure  the  growth  of  the  stick  beyond  that  implied  in  the 
binding  up  by  an  experienced  person.  The  three  sticks  that  were 
used  last  year  are  now  growing  in  the  little  plantation,  where  my 
father  and  brother  have  seen  them.  ...  Of  course,  standing  in  a 
wood  like  this  is  a  protection  to  them,  but  I  can  ask  Mulley  as  to 
protecting  them  if  you  like.  When  next  at  Needham  I  will  see 
them  and  make  a  drawing  of  them  for  you.  I  see  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  cut  them  if  the  Society  would  like  one,  as  all  the 
children  are  cured  (1)    I  suppose  the  operator  and  others  are  now 
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no  longer  interested  in  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  the  sticks 
split  last  year  have  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  together.  Mullcy 
had  not  performed  the  rite  for  twenty-five  years,  when  he  did  a 
boy  named  Stevens.  The  boy's  father  recommended  the  cure  in 
the  present  cases." 

Mr.  Lingwood  afterwards  kindly  took  the  trouble  not  only  to 
sketch  one  of  the  young  trees  as  it  stood  (see  Plate  II.),  but  also 
to  cut  two  of  them  for  the  Society,  and  exhibited  them  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Ipswich  in  September  last, 
when  he  handed  them  over  to  the  President.  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy, 
who  was  present,  has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  some  notes 
of  a  similar  case  in  Somersetshire,  including  the  following  extract 
from  the  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Magazine,  December,  18S6, 
p.  178: 

"Extraordinary  Superstition  in  Somerset. — A  remark- 
able instance  of  the  extraordinary  superstition  which  still 
prevails  in  the  rural  districts  of  Somerset  has  lately  come  to 
light  at  Athelney.  It  appears  that  a  child  was  recently  born  in 
that  neighbourhood  with  a  physical  ailment,  and  the  neighbours 
persuaded  the  parents  to  resort  to  a  very  novel  method  of  charm- 
ing away  the  complaint.  A  sapling  ash  was  split  down  the  centre, 
and  wedges  were  inserted  so  as  to  afford  an  opening  sufficient  for 
the  child's  body  to  pass  through  without  touching  either  side  of 
the  tree.  This  having  been  done,  the  child  was  undressed,  and, 
with  its  face  held  heavenward,  it  was  drawn  through  the  sapling  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  superstition.  Afterwards  the  child  was 
dressed,  and  simultaneously  the  tree  was  bound  up.  The  belief 
of  those  who  took  part  in  this  strange  ceremony  is,  that  if  the  tree 
grows  the  child  will  grow  out  of  its  bodily  ills.  The  affair  took 
place  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning  in  the 
presence  of  the  child's  parents,  several  of  the  neighbours,  and  the 
parish  police-constable." 

Mr.  Elworthy,  who  had  not  then  seen  the  foregoing  account, 
wrote,  on  hearing  of  the  case,  to  the  Spectator.  His  letter,  which 
appeared  on  the  5th  February,  1887,  was  as  follows  : 

"  In  this  parish,  some  months  ago,  the  wife  of  a  highly  respect- 
able farmer  presented  him  with  twins,  one  of  which  was  born  with 
hernia.  As  soon  as  convenient,  '  upon  a  Sunday  morning  before 
sunrise,  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  with  several  neighbours  and  ser- 
vants, proceeded  to  a  wood  on  his  farm.     They  then  with  wedges 
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SPLIT   ASH-SAPLING    USED    FOR    THE    CURE    OF 
INFANTILE    HERNIA    IN    SUFFOLK. 
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split  a  young  growing  ash-tree,  opening  the  split  wide  enough  to 
permit  the  afflicted  child  to  pass  through.  This  was  done  three 
times  with  due  solemnity,  and  the  tree  was  restored  to  its  previous 
condition,  barring  the  split,  which  was  carefully  bound  up  with  a 
hayband.  The  belief  is,  that  if  the  sides  of  the  tree  unite  and 
grow  together,  the  child  will  be  cured.  In  this  case,  curiosity  has 
removed  the  hayband,  thereby,  it  is  said,  preventing  the  tree  from 
uniting ;  but  what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  child  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn,  because  the  parents  have  recently  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  can,  however,  testify  that  the  ash-tree  is  now  stand- 
ing unhealed,  and  with  a  rent  in  its  stem  seven  or  eight  feet  long. 
The  belief  in  this  cure  for  congenital  hernia  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  one ;  but  that  it  should  be  still  practised  soberly  and 
solemnly,  not  by  poor  ignorant  labourers,  but  by  well-to-do,  fairly 
educated  people,  will  perhaps  surprise  not  a  few.'  " 

About  four  years  later  Mr.  Elworthy  procured  the  tree  to  be 
dug  up  by  the  roots  and  deposited  in  the  County  Museum  in 
Taunton  Castle.     He  writes  under  date  25th  September,  1S95: 

"  One  of  the  men  who  actually  split  this  tree  and  assisted  at  the 
function  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  neighbour.  The  mother  of  the 
child  is  well  known  to  me,  and  is  sister  of  a  farmer  who  is  now 
one  of  my  own  tenants.  I  made  some  further  inquiries  of  the 
keeper,  and  give  his  own  words.  '  'Twas  pon  a  Zunday,  you 
know,  Zur,  an'  avore  daylight'  {i.e.  sunrise).  'He  was  a-split  proper 
east  and  west.  Th'  ead'  (head)  'o'  un  was  a-put  drough  fust.'  'Was 
it  done  more  than  once?'  'O'  ees,  he  was  a-draed  vore  an'  back.' 
'  How  many  times  ? '  '  O  !  he  was  a-put  drough  un  dree  times.' 
'  Was  his  head  put  through  first  each  time  ? '  '  Well,  I  baint  sa-af 
'bout  that ;  I  count  he  was,  but  I  can  ax  Sam  Davis,  he  help  do'd 
it.'  My  informant  ended  confidentially  and  of  his  own  know- 
ledge :  '  The  cheel's  ever  so  much  better  vor't ;  I  count  is  gwam 
to  make  a  hard  boy  arter  all.' 

"I  consider  the  three  times  analogous  to  the  three  in  baptism, 
while  the  whole  business  is  manifestly  a  survival  of  sun-worship, 
combined  with  a  re-generation  (See  Evil  Eye,  pp.  69-70,  106)." 

Through  Mr.  Elworthy's  good  offices,  and  by  the  help  of  Mr. 
'W.  Bidgood,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  I  obtained  a  photograph 
(reproduced  here,  Plate  HI.)  of  the  tree  in  question,  as  well  as  of 
a  model  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Mead,  and 
now  also  in  the  Museum,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  ash  is 
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opened  for  the  operation.  Dr.  Mead  contributed  an  interesting 
paper  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archccological  and 
Natural  History  Society  for  1892  (pp.  362  seqq.)  on  the  super- 
stition, from  which  I  add  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  rite  is  performed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bishop's 
Lydeard  : 

"  First  of  all  a  ground  ash-tree  must  be  selected — a  maiden 
ash — a  tree  which  had  grown  up  without  ever  having  been  topped 
or  cut.  The  tree  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  child  to 
be  passed  through  a  longitudinal  fissure,  formed  by  partly  clearing 
the  stem  and  holding  open  the  sides  of  the  tree  by  suitably-applied 
wedges.  A  ligature  applied  to  the  upper  end  of  the  split  would 
prevent  its  going  too  far.  The  ceremony  must  take  place  in  the 
early  morning,  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  being  made  in  the  dawn.  The  child  must  be  first 
stripped  naked  and  passed  from  east  to  west  through  the  fissure, 
'  between  the  barks,'  as  a  commonly  used  expression  has  it.  A 
virgin  must  introduce  the  child,  and  a  boy  take  him  out  on  the 
other  side.  He  should  be  passed  feet  first.  I  need  not  add  that 
cure  was  assured  to  the  patient,  but  under  certain  conditions 
following.  Immediately  after  the  ceremony  the  wedges  were  to 
be  removed  from  the  tree,  when  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  ash 
would  cause  the  sides  to  spring  together.  Further  accurate  ad- 
justments must  be  made  by  the  aid  of  bark  bands  and  a  plastering 
of  mud  or  clay  on  the  exterior.  Then,  if  the  tree  grew  together 
and  flourished,  as  it  usually  did,  only  having  been  split  longi- 
tudinally, cure  would  follow;  if  not,  the  case  would  remain  un- 
altered. No  prayers  or  incantations  were  indicated,  and,  as  far 
as  the  mystery  was  imparted  to  them,  any  person  might  act  as 
director  of  the  ceremony." 

May  I  venture  finally  to  refer  to  The  Legend  of  Perseus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  146,  where  further  references  will  be  found  and  a  short  discus- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  rite  ? 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 


Berder  Corn-Festival, 

As  ]Mr.   Gomme  informs  me   that  he   believes   the   following 
interesting   extract    from    the   late    Sir   John    Drummond   Hay's 


Plate  TIT. 


SPLIT   ASH-SAPLING   AND    MODEL   IN 
TAUNTON    MUSEUM. 
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Western  Barbary :  its  Wild  Tribes  and  Savage  Animals,  chap.  ii. 
p.  9  (Murray,  1844)  not  to  have  been  noted  for  folklore  purposes, 
I  beg  to  subjoin  it : 

"  There  is  a  curious  custom  which  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  their 
pagan  masters,  who  made  this  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  North 
Africa  the  main  granary  of  their  Latin  empire.  When  the  young 
corn  has  sprung  up,  which  it  does  about  the  middle  of  February, 
the  women  of  the  villages  make  up  the  figure  of  a  female,  the 
size  of  a  very  large  doll,  which  they  dress  in  the  gaudiest  fashion 
they  can  contrive,  covering  it  with  ornaments  to  which  all  in  the 
village  contribute  something  ;  and  they  give  it  a  tall  peaked  head- 
dress. This  image  they  carry  in  procession  round  their  fields, 
screaming  and  singing  a  peculiar  ditty.  The  doll  is  borne  by  the 
foremost  woman,  who  must  yield  it  to  any  one  who  is  quick 
enough  to  take  the  lead  of  her,  which  is  the  cause  of  much  racing 
and  squabbling.  The  men  also  have  a  similar  custom,  which  they 
perform  on  horseback.     They  call  the  image  Mata. 

These  ceremonies  are  said  by  the  people  to  bring  good  luck. 
Their  efficacy  ought  to  be  great,  for  you  frequently  see  crowds  of 
men  engaged  in  their  performances  running  and  galloping  reck- 
lessly over  the  young  crops  of  wheat  and  barley. 

"  Such  customs  are  directly  opposed  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  and 
I  never  met  with  a  Moor  who  could  in  any  way  enlighten  me  as 
to  their  origin. 

"The  Berber  tribes,  the  most  ancient  race  now  remaining  in 
these  regions,  to  which  they  give  the  name,  are  the  only  ones 
which  retain  this  antique  usage,  and  it  is  viewed  by  the  Arabs  and 
dwellers  in  the  town  as  a  remnant  of  idolatry." 

J.  H.  Round. 


Devil  Dances  in  Ceylon. 


The  dance  here  described  occurred  at  Colombo  on  the  night 
of  January  17th,  1896.  The  object  was  to  cure  a  woman  ill  with 
fever  by  exorcising  the  demon  whose  presence  in  her  body  was 
believed  to  be  the  cause."^     The  dance  took  place  at  the  end  of  a 

'  There  are  different  demons,  I  believe,  for  different  maladies,  as  among 
Roman  Catholics  there  are  different  saints  for  them. 
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narrow  lane  of  the  native  quarter,  in  the  courtyard  of  a  black- 
smith, at  a  cost  to  him,  it  was  said,  of  fifty  rupees.  There  were 
some  forty  spectators  of  the  poorer  classes,  of  many  races  and 
religions,  including,  doubtless,  the  Salvation  Army  and  Theo- 
sophy  \  but  I  was  apparently  the  sole  European.  The  invalid  lay 
under  the  verandah,  surrounded  by  female  relations  and  friends ; 
her  husband  kept  aloof,  as  custom  required.  The  onlookers  stood 
in  a  circle  ;  for  me,  as  an  honoured  guest,  a  long  arm-chair  was 
provided.  My  guide  and  I  arrived  at  9.30,  the  performance, 
begun  at  about  five  o'clock,  was  to  continue  through  the  night. 
Just  then  a  dancer  was  whirling  about,  clad  in  an  embroidered 
flounced  skirt  reaching  to  a  little  below  the  knees,  a  coarse  loose 
shirt,  bells  around  his  legs,  on  his  head  a  crown  of  palm-leaves 
with  long  streamers.  In  each  hand  he  brandished  a  lighted 
torch,  before,  behind,  above,  below,  sometimes  kneeling.  Then, 
his  body  having  been  fumigated  with  some  fragrant  smoke,  he 
held  the  torch  against  his  face,  neck,  body,  and  shirt,  without 
apparent  harm.  Becoming  evidently  much  exhausted,  he  had  to 
be  fortified  occasionally  with  drinks,  including  a  considerable 
amount  of  palm  toddy.  There  was  little  grace  or  variety  in  the 
steps,  to  which  a  monotonous  tom-tom  kept  time.  By  me  stood 
a  Christian ;  he  had  brought  his  wife,  and  seemed  as  much  edi- 
fied as  anyone. 

Another  dancer  followed,  dressed  in  a  similar  way,  but  in 
addition  wearing  a  hideous  mask,  and  holding  in  his  mouth  a 
long  torch  by  the  middle,  lit  at  each  end.  His  steps  were  much 
the  same  as  his  predecessor's,  rather  common-place  and  clumsy. 
After  a  while  he  seized  a  young  cock  of  tawny  colour,  and,  brand- 
ishing a  knife,  he  ran  around  furiously  with  savage  howls,  making 
signs  of  beheading  the  fowl,  and  of  tearing  it  in  pieces  with  his 
teeth.  Now  and  then  he  rushed  up  close  to  me  so  fiercely  that 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  human  sacrifice  known  to  local  cults 
was  perhaps  in  his  mind.  The  cock  escaped  for  the  time,  to  be 
immolated  at  a  later  stage.  Next  the  tom-tom  man  sang  an  in- 
vocation to  the  tormenting  spirit.  Then  the  last  dancer,  with 
different  mask  and  garments,  imitated  a  furious  bear  by  hideous 
noises  and  outlandish  movements,  finally  throwing  one  of  his 
comrades  on  the  ground  as  if  to  devour  him. 

Near  my  chair  was  placed  a  slender  stand  of  palm  leaves  to 
receive  offerincrs  of  flowers.     Inside  the  house  there  was  a  more 
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important  altar  bearing  fruit  and  flowers  for  the  devil  to  eat 
during  the  night,  as  I  was  assured  he  actually  would  do.  I  was 
unfortunately  not  able  to  accept  a  tempting  offer  to  show  him  at 
midnight  on  the  following  day,  in  the  shape  of  some  fowl  or 
beast.  There  was  also  among  the  performers  a  picturesque  man 
bedecked  with  long  chaplets,  and  Hindoo  sacred  marks  on  his 
forehead — only  as  ornaments,  however,  it  was  said,  as  he  was  in 
fact  a  Buddhist.     He  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  manager. 

Within  the  house  a  sort  of  shrine  had  been  made  by  winding  a 
cloth  around  the  legs  of  a  common  chair  raised  upon  a  table  ; 
flowers,  palm  leaves,  and  areca  blossoms  were  scattered  within. 
In  the  middle  was  a  small  white-metal  box  ;  its  open  lid,  overlaid 
with  a  shining  black  composition  of  suitable  ingredients,  formed  a 
magic  mirror.  I  was  made  to  look  into  it,  unsuccessfully,  how- 
ever ;  then  one  of  the  band,  plainly  dressed,  took  my  place,  and 
after  gazing  in  silence,  long  and  intently,  proceeded  to  tell  me  of 
my  distant  home  and  of  my  future,  without  preliminary  insidious 
questions  and  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity.  He  described 
the  house,  the  trees  near  it,  their  fruit,  the  number  of  inmates, 
even  the  name  of  one  he  said  was  ill,  and  advised  me  about  con- 
tinuing to  live  there.  He  hit  the  truth  in  one  point  only,  the 
number  of  windows  on  one  side  of  the  house. 

These  men  make  devil  dancing  their  sole  business.  They 
came  from  Galle,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  and  being  of  the  best 
sort,  have  plenty  of  work.  After  remaining  a  couple  of  hours,  as 
there  seemed  no  novelty  forthcoming,  I  went  home  tired  and 
somewhat  revolted. 

The  rite  is  intended  to  partly  coax,  partly  force  the  possessing 
demon  to  leave  the  body  of  the  sick  person.  In  fact,  he  has  no 
choice,  he  must  be  gone  before  morning,  when  the  invalid  would 
be  quite  cured.  It  is  a  popular  performance,  taking  place  often 
and  without  concealment. 


Le  Pigautier,  Menton. 


J.  B.  Andrews. 


Personal  Experiences  in  Witchcr.vft. 

My  first  experience  of  witchcraft  began  at  a  very  early  age, 
before  I  was  an  hour  old,  in  fact.     My  maternal  grandmother,  a 
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pure-bred  Highlander,  held  me  close  to  the  fire,  and,  taking  care 
that  she  was  unobserved,  quietly  fastened  this  witch-brooch 
beneath  the  ample  skirts  of  my  baby-garments.  This  form  of 
brooch,  fastened  in  the  manner  above  described,  was  firmly 
believed  to  possess  the  power  of  driving  the  witches,  which  lay  in 
wait  for  all  newly  born  children,  up  the  chimney.  It  protected  the 
wearer  from  their  malevolence,  and  brought  good  luck.  The  rite 
was  practised  universally  in  rural  districts  throughout  the  north  in 
my  grandmothers  time.  My  mother  probably  had  some  germs  of 
scepticism  in  her  mind,  but  considered  that  her  darling  would  be 
safer  if  the  charm  were  applied  in  the  orthodox  manner.  Amongst 
the  fishing  population  this  superstition  lingered  till  a  much  later 
date.  Jewellers  in  Aberdeen  had  to  give  fishermen's  brides  a 
witch-brooch,  along  with  the  wedding-ring,  up  to  about  thirty 
years  ago.  It  was  first  worn  by  the  bride  to  bring  good  luck  to 
the  household. 

This  larger  silver  brooch  and  the  rarer  mother-of-pearl  specimen 
were  worn  after  birth  by  two  of  my  mother's  sisters.  The  other 
specimens,  of  various  forms  and  patterns,  were  collected  in  Aber- 
deenshire by  my  late  brother. 

The  two  witch-brooches  set  in  brilliants  he  found  in  Stafford- 
shire. One  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the  North 
Staffordshire  Field  Naturalists'  Club  in  1S90.1  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  second  specimen,  which  he  obtained  after  the  paper 
was  read,  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  "Shakespeare's  brooch," 
found  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  about  seventy  years  ago. 

On  one  occasion,  when  about  seven  years  old,  I  was  playing  in 
the  woods  of  Black-hall,  eighteen  miles  up  the  Dee  Valley,  when 
I  suddenly  became  aware  that  my  companions  had  vanished,  and 
that  the  awful  form  of  Witch  Jeffrey  stood  only  a  few  feet  off. 
Instead,  however,  of  changing  me  into  a  toad  or  a  rabbit,  or  spiriting 
me  off,  she  smiled  kindly  at  my  terrified  countenance  and  wished 
me  a  pleasant  good  morning.  To  this  day  I  well  remember  my 
feeling  of  relief  at  the  narrow  escape,  and  the  air  of  superiority 
with  which  I  told  my  adventure  to  my  companions.  A\'itch 
Jeffrey  lived  in  a  small  thatched  cottage  near  the  river,  and  her 
fame  as  a  witch  extended  over  the  whole  country-side.  People 
came  to  her  for  charms  for  their  sick  children  or  cattle ;  youths 

'  Transactions,,  1S91,  p.  54. 
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and  maidens  consulted  her  about  their  future.  The  winter  before 
my  encounter  in  the  wood  she  bewitched  five  children  who  lived 
at  a  farm  near,  because  their  father  drove  her  off  his  land  when  she 
was  gathering  firewood.  She  was,  of  course,  held  up  as  a  bogey 
to  terrify  the  young,  who  would  not  pass  near  her  dwelling  for 
love  nor  money.  Our  meeting  in  the  wood  emboldened  me, 
alone  amongst  all  the  children  round,  to  accompany  some 
young  women  who  wished  to  have  their  fortunes  told.  The  pro- 
cedure was,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  ordinary  one  of  palmistry, 
except  for  the  part  played  by  an  hour-glass,  which  was  placed  on 
a  table  and  consulted  frequently.  I  have  never  heard  of  another 
instance  where  this  object  was  used  in  witchcraft.  Perhaps 
the  old  lady  got  the  idea  from  the  figure  of  "  Death,"  which  is 
represented  holding  the  hour-glass  and  sickle,  or  from  its  frequent 
occurrence  on  tombstones  of  last  century,  and  considered  it  an 
impressive  and  awe-inspiring  object,  particularly  suitable  to  the 
occult  ceremony.  This  witch  died  at  a  very  great  age,  and  the 
hour-glass,  which  I  now  exhibit,  came  into  my  brother's  posses- 
sion. 

During  my  boyhood  many  of  the  country  people  in  Deeside 
firmly  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  "  horseman's  word."  By 
the  use  of  this  symbol  horses  could  be  groomed  and  harness 
cleaned  by  witches,  and  its  possessor  had,  moreover,  complete 
control  over  his  team  without  the  aid  of  whip  or  rein.  The 
lucky  owners  of  this  charm  were  rare  ;  indeed,  I  only  knew  one, 
the  first  horseman  on  a  farm  near  Murtle,  about  two  miles  from 
where  I  spent  my  summer  holiday.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  horseman  in  lower  Deeside,  and  this  was  currently 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he  possessed  this  supernatural  gift. 
I  heard  of  others  up  and  down  the  country  who  knew  the  mira- 
culous symbol.  It  was  imparted  only  to  skilled  or  journeymen 
horsemen  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  with  a  certain  display  of 
ceremony.  When  it  came  to  our  ears,  therefore,  that  two  horse- 
men were  to  be  initiated  into  the  mystery  at  Murtle  one  evening, 
the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  Three  of  us — boys  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  old— secreted  ourselves  amongst  the  rafters 
of  the  bothy  vrhere  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place.  The  horse- 
man began  by  demanding  an  oath  of  secrecy  from  the  neophytes, 
and  then  commenced  reciting  a  rhyme  in  sing-song  monotone. 
He  had  scarcely  begun,  however,  when  a  titter  from  one  of  us 
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revealed  our  presence,  and  we  were  forcibly  expelled.  I  have 
since  been  told  that  advice  to  practice  kindness  towards  their 
horses  and  to  be  methodical  in  the  performance  of  their  work 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  ceremony. 

The  "miller's  word"  was  a  still  more  rare  and  valuable  pos- 
session, as  by  it  a  mill  could  be  set  to  work  and  corn  ground 
without  human  assistance.  I  only  heard  of  two  millers  who 
possessed  it ;  one  lived  near  Skene,  the  other,  I  think,  was  the 
Ardo  miller. 

Charm-stones  of  various  kinds  were  treasured  by  old  people  as 
potent  agents  for  the  cure  of  disease.  This  "adder  stone" — a 
natural  flint  pebble  with  a  hole  through  it — for  example,  was  used 
as  a  cure  for  certain  diseases  of  cows  and  horses.  It  was  placed 
in  a  basin  of  water  with  some  salt  and  an  odd  number  of  pieces 
of  saltpetre,  and  some  mysterious  words  were  repeated  over  it. 
The  solution  had  then  to  be  swallowed  by  the  diseased  animal. 
This  elongated  stone  was  used  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes  and 
headache.  The  other  specimens — Druid  beads,  adder  stones, 
and  concretions — are  charms  found  in  the  same  district. 

The  parish  of  St.  Fergus,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, where  I  spent  many  happy  days  each  year  during  my  boyhood, 
teemed  with  superstitions.  A  veritable  fairy  hollow  adjoined  my 
uncle's  farm,  and  a  well  at  the  entrance  to  this  hollow  required 
a  "  witch-water-stone "  to  prevent  these  wicked  beings  from 
poisoning  the  water.  I  exhibit  this  stone  with  two  others,  also 
from  Aberdeenshire.  Flint  arrow-heads,  several  of  which  I  also 
show,  were  common  in  the  district,  and  were  used  as  charms  for 
the  cure  of  disease  affecting  man  or  beast.  My  uncle  informed 
me  that  his  father  had  ploughed  up  what,  judging  from  the  multi- 
tude of  neolithic  flint  implements  found  in  the  field,  I  think  must 
have  been  the  remains  of  a  tumulus  or  stone  circle.  None  of  the 
farm  servants  dared  plough  over  it,  and  some  people  collected  on 
a  neighbouring  hill  expecting  to  see  the  earth  open  and  swallow 
up  both  horses  and  ploughman. 

Every  magpie's  egg  was  believed  to  contain  a  drop  of  the  devil's 
blood. 

All  the  bridges  over  the  streams  in  the  district  were  frequented 
by  witches  and  fairies  during  my  uncle's  boyhood,  but  in  my  time 
they  had  lost  their  evil  reputation,  except  the  Bridge  of  Savock, 
which  was  the  habitat  of  witches  till  early  in  the  seventies.     Few 
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of  the  peasantry  I  knew  would  have  gone  to  the  place  at  night. 
I  only  had  the  honour  of  the  acquaintance  of  one  witch  in  the 
district.  In  addition  to  the  routine  paraphernalia  of  witchcraft, 
Lizzie  Davidson  had  a  spinning-wheel  and  kept  a  frog  in  a  milk 
jug.  This  odd  combination  gave  her  the  power  of  "  twining  the 
rape,"  that  is,  of  charming  the  cream  off  her  neighbours'  milk-pans 
into  her  own  jug.  She  was  believed  to  dispose  of  her  butter  sur- 
reptitiously to  different  merchants,  to  divert  suspicion  which  might 
be  aroused  on  account  of  the  quantity  she  sold.  After  her  death 
the  spinning-wheel  passed  into  the  hands  of  Bell  Adam,  who  also 
by  repute  dealt  in  the  occult  science  :  possibly  the  spinning-wheel 
proved  a  veritable  Elijah's  mantle.  My  brother  purchased  it  at 
a  sale  of  her  effects. 

My  cousin  informed  me  that  a  crofter  named  "  Auld  Sautie," 
who  lived  near  the  above-mentioned  Bridge  of  Savock,  enjoyed  a 
widespread  reputation  for  supernatural  dealings.  Auld  Sautie 
was  never  to  be  seen  when  any  one  came  to  consult  him,  so  whilst 
they  waited  his  wife  questioned  them  about  the  object  of  their 
visit.  Auld  Sautie,  who  had  been  listening  unseen,  then  appeared 
as  if  returning  from  the  farm  buildings.  Without  any  preliminary 
greeting  he  accosted  them  something  like  the  following  :  "  Aye  ! 
you  have  come  about  your  brindled  coo  !"  "  It's  been  ailin'  since 
Feersday  !"  &c.,  &c.  Having  thus  demonstrated  his  supernatural 
power,  Auld  Sautie  found  a  ready  market  for  his  charms  and 
simples. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  paper  I  stated  that  the  belief  in  witch- 
brooches  lingered  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  amongst  the  fish- 
ing population.  These  people  were  of  a  distinct  race  from  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeenshire,  towards  whom  their  social 
relations  resembled  those  of  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  Their 
customs  and  superstitions  were  likewise  distinct  in  most  cases. 
Their  most  binding  oath  was,  "  May  my  boat  be  my  bonnet  next 
time  I  go  to  sea."  One  instance  I  recollect  when,  to  the  horror 
and  dismay  of  the  judge  on  circuit,  this  oath  proved  more  potent 
in  extracting  the  truth  from  several  witnesses  than  the  one  ad- 
ministered in  due  form  by  the  court  official. 

Their  superstitions  were  the  butt  of  every  Aberdeen  schoolboy. 
They  had  a  dread  of  having  their  boats  counted  when  at  sea.  On 
several  occasions  we  have  been  chased  off  the  pier  for  counting 
the  boats  in  the  bay  in  a  loud  voice.     It  was  also  commonly  sup- 
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posed  that  they  dreaded  being  counted  individually,  an  idea  which 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  couplet  shouted  by  all  urchins  : 

"  One,  two,  three. 
What  a  lot  of  fishwives  I  do  see." 

They  believed  that  a  hare's  foot  brought  bad  luck.  I,  like 
other  boys,  have  been  pursued  many  a  time  for  throwing  a  clod  of 
earth  or  some  other  missile  into  their  creels  and  shouting,  "There 
is  a  bad's  fit  in  your  creel !"  but  I  will  leave  it  to  my  audience  to 
decide  whether  it  was  solely  from  superstition  that  they  resented 
the  outrage. 

A  third  popular  idea  was  that  they  would  not  cross  a  line  drawn 
across  the  road  in  front  of  their  path,  but  would  make  a  detour 
or  climb  the  wall  to  avoid  stepping  over  it.  I  never  saw  the  ex- 
periment made,  so  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  truth.  I  know  I  firmly 
believed  it,  but  it  had  to  be  done  right  in  front  of  an  advancing 
column  of  fishwives,  and  all  my  experimental  researches  into  their 
superstitions  were  conducted  in  a  safer  strategical  position  at  the 
rear. 

Alex.  M.  McAldowie,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Edin. 


North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  V.  7-9. 

Popular  Religion. 

297.  Sun  Worship  :  rites  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  Red 
powder  offered.     The  worshipper  tastes  of  all  the  food  offered. 

299.  Taboos  during  small-pox. 

300.  Sacred  Pool  at  Amritsar.  Legend  of  a  holy  man  walled 
up  in  a  chamber  beneath  the  pool.     [Dedicatory  Sacrifice  ?] 

301.  Worship  of  the  Sami  tree.  It  has  scarlet  thorns.  Wor- 
shipt  by  the  old  Rajputs  before  war,  when  they  also  shot  at  a 
dummy  foe,  and  held  athletic  games. 

304.  Omens  taken  from  floating  lamps  regarding  the  safety  of 
friends  absent  upon  a  voyage. 

306.  Worship  of  the  Asoka  tree  :  it  gives  offspring. 

307.  Saharaiipur :  Sacred  song  of  the  Sweepers. 
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308.  Worship  of  the  Swastika  symbol  :  associated  with  Vishnu. 

309.  A  Monkey  :  patron  saint  of  the  town  of  Pathankot. 

310.  Conch  shells  and  bells  scare  demons.  Some  tie  a  corpse 
to  the  bier. 

311.  Shah  Daula  {Upper  India),  a  saint  who  gives  offspring. 
The  first  child  thus  given  is  a  dwarf  with  a  small  head,  like  a  rat. 
Such  children  are  called  Shah  D.'s  rats,  and  are  devoted  to  the 
shrine  [like  Samuel].  These  Rats  now  form  a  special  class  of 
beggars. 

312.  Tip  of  the  tongue  offered  to  Kali  by  those  who  want 
wisdom. 

401.  Legend  of  Sukhdeva.  "The  kingdom  of  women"  men- 
tioned. 

403.  Prohibited  offerings. 

404.  Natives  believe  that  there  is  a  saint  in  every  city. 

405.  Worship  of  Mohammedan  martyrs  at  births  and  marriages. 
410.  A  child  drowned  to  cause  rain.     Clay  figures  generally 

used. 

Anthropology. 

314.  Eastern  Districts,  JV.-IV.  Provinces. — Oaths  and  Ordeals. 
Swearing  by  the  head  of  the  eldest  son  ;  ordeal  by  heated  iron 
ball,  passing  through  fire,  dipping  the  hand  in  boiling  oil. 

315.  Old  Shoes  a  cure  for  fits,  for  insomnia,  to  baulk  a  curse, 
fastened  to  fruit-trees  to  baulk  the  Evil  Eye.  Some  interesting 
parallels  given. 

316.  Stamping  of  hand-marks  on  house-wall  and  in  sacred  rites. 
[These  may  been  seen  all  over  Syria  on  houses,  and  were  carved 
on  Phoenician  tombstones. — W.  H.  D.  R.] 

317.  The  Bhidnhars :  an  account  of  their  doings. — Two  burn- 
ing wicks  united  at  weddings  by  the  bridegroom. 

320.  Saharanpur. — Scape-buffalo  scares  the  demon  of  cholera. 

321.  Silver  or  gold  touched  on  seeing  the  new  moon. 

325.  Cures  worked  by  passing  under  an  old  or  perforated  tree. 

326.  A  snake  is  often  born  with  a  child,  and  as  long  as  the 
snake  lives,  so  long  lives  the  child. 

327.  New  earthen  vessels  purified  by  touching  a  horse's  mouth. 

328.  Secret  rites;  rites  where  only  women  may  appear 
(cholera). 
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372.  Snake  and  tiger  not  alluded  to  by  no.me,  for  fear  of  sum- 
moning  them  unaivares.     Other  tiger-lore.     Were-tigers. 

373.  Rain-making.  Drenching  people,  or  pouring  out  water. 
Fields  ploughed  by  Brahrnin  women  (sometimes  commuted  for  a 
touch).     Singing  of  songs. 

411.  Eclipse-lore. 

413.  Women  with  moustaches  will  become  widows  early.  In 
fact  they  were  meant  to  be  men,  and  only  became  women  by 
mistake. 

415.  Blood-offering  to  river-gods. 

418.  More  tiger-lore  (cp.  372). 


Folktales. 

336.  Mahadeva  and  Parvati  were  on  a  journey.  M.  told  P. 
that  do  what  you  will,  some  one  will  find  fault.  They  had  an  ox; 
first  he  rode  and  his  wife  walked  ;  people  said,  "  What  a  knave  !  " 
Then  he  walked  and  she  rode  \  they  said,  "  What  a  fool  !  "  Next 
they  both  rode ;  people  said,  "  Inhuman  brute  ! "  Then  they 
both  walked,  and  M.  was  called  stupid  for  pampering  his  ox. 
[The  fable  of  the  man,  his  son,  and  the  ass.] 

339.  A  piincess  marries  a  vulture,  who  resumes  human  shape. 
Underground  country,  entered  by  diving  into  a  well. 

340.  (i.)  The  Snake-King. — A  certain  queen  brought  forth  only 
girls ;  and  the  king  said  if  the  next  were  a  girl,  both  should  die. 
She  pretended  it  was  a  boy.  The  sex  was  concealed  till  the 
child's  marriage  was  arranged.  On  the  way,  the  king  of  the 
snakes,  for  pity,  took  the  girl's  place,  and  was  married  in  her 
stead.  But  he  had  a  wife  already  ;  and  by-and-by  she  came  in 
search  of  her  husband.  She  told  the  princess  to  ask  him  what 
caste  he  was  of.  She  asked,  though  he  bade  her  be  silent ;  and 
so  he  took  her  to  a  tank,  and  there,  resuming  his  serpent  shape, 
he  dived  in.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  his  disconsolate  princess ; 
the  snake-wife  tried  to  bite  her,  but  perished  herself. 

(2.)  A  variant  of  §  34  above,  p.  208. 

378.  The  Faithful  Swan. — They  used  to  feed  on  pearls.  A 
Raja  understands  the  speech  of  birds.  A  monster  that  ate  a 
man  daily. 

379.  A  "  cumulative  rhyme  "  of  a  wholly  new  type. 
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Mixed. 

342.  Dying  man  puts  his  seal  in  his  mouth.     This  is  pointed 
to  as  a  sign  that  he  was  not  murdered. 

349.  Falamaft. — Witches'  spells.    Victims  marked  on  the  flesh. 

357.  A  Jogi  buried  forty  days  underground. 

393.  Superstitions  connected  with  building  a  new  house. 

396.  T\\Q  Jinns  (or  ghouls). 

397.  Bells  offered  to  Mahadeva,  and  hung  in  his  shrine. 

430.  "Counting  spells  "  :  e.g.  if  you  are  angry,  count  a  hundred 
and  you  will  recover  your  temper. 
438.  Superstitions  about  oil. 

452.  Limit  of  sacred  land  determined  by  shooting  an  arrow. 

453.  Bird-lore:  crow,  cuckoo,  jay,  wagtail,  and  others. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 


OBITUARY. 


CAPT.  J.  G.  BOURKE. 

Only  a  year  ago  we  were  called  upon  to  condole  with  the 
Societe  des  Traditions  Populaires  in  the  loss  of  its  president, 
M.  Ploix.  The  American  Folklore  Society  has  now  sustained  a 
similar  bereavement  by  the  death  of  its  president.  Captain  John 
Gregory  Bourke.  Every  one  who  knows  Capt.  Bourke's  writings 
will  recognise  what  a  valuable  life  his  was,  and  will  share  in  the 
sorrow  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Society  over  which  he  had  been 
called  so  recently  to  preside.  The  author  of  The  Snake  Dance  of 
the  Moguls  of  Arizona.,  the  unwearied  enquirer  into  the  lore  of  the 
American  aborigines,  wall  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  was  born 
at  Philadelphia  in  1843,  ^J^d,  having  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  as  a  soldier  in  active  service,  was  about  to  retire,  in  the 
hope  of  devoting  himself  more  entirely  to  anthropological  science. 
The  disappointment  of  that  hope  by  his  untimely  death  is  a 
serious  blow  to  scientific  studies. 
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THE   QUICKEN-TREE   OF    DUBHROS. 

BY   LELAND   L.   DUN'CAX,   F.S.A. 

{Read  at  Meeting  of  i^th  March,  1896.) 

I  HAVE  been  successful  beyond  my  expectation  in  the 
collection  of  folktales  in  co.  Leitrim,  and  have  written 
down  verbatim  from  the  reciters  about  sixty  or  seventy. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  very  new  about  any 
of  them,  but  many  do  not  exist  in  any  Irish  collection, 
although  we  may  have  Scottish  variants.  I  hope  the  whole 
may  be  in  print  some  day. 

Amongst  my  peasant  friends — I  can  cordially  call  them 
so — is  one  young  man  from  whom  I  wrote  down  a  group  of 
tales  which  differ  considerably  from  those  told  by  anyone 
else  in  the  district.  He  is  an  English-speaker  only;  but  his 
tales  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  inflated  bardic  style 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  he  obtained  them  from  men  who  either  possessed  or 
had  access  to  some  of  those  manuscripts  of  that  and  the 
previous  century,  the  dispersal  and  destruction  of  which  is 
so  justly  deplored  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  ;  for  in  some  cases 
they  have  preserved  to  us  portions  of  the  older  literature, 
such  as  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  and  Oisin 
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in  Tir  na-n-og,  which  we  should  otherwise  have  entirely 
lost. 

I  may  confess  that  on  first  hearing  these  tales  I  was  very 
suspicious  as  to  their  origin.  The  language  used  and  terms 
employed  led  me  to  think  that  they  had  a  literary  founda- 
tion; and  it  has  only  been  by  a  process  of  exhausting  all 
possible  sources  that  I  have  come  to  another  opinion. 
Mr.  Nutt,  with  his  ever-ready  help  in  things  Celtic,  sug- 
gested that  I  should  lay  one  of  the  most  suspicious  speci- 
mens before  the  Society,  and  so,  by  appealing  to  a  wider 
circle,  seek  to  confirm  or  upset  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
I  need  hardly  say  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  source,  if  literary,  of  the  tales. 

The  specimen  selected  is  one  which  deals  with  the 
Quicken-tree  of  Dubhros  and  its  guardian  the  Searvan 
Lochlannach.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  but  one  version  of 
this  tale,  viz.  that  in  the  story  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne ; 
and  I  propose  firstly  to  read  you  the  description  of  the  tree 
and  its  guardian  as  there  detailed ;  observing  that  this 
version  was  printed  by  the  Ossianic  Society  in  1857  from 
texts  of  1780  and  1842  (Ossianic  Soc,  vol.  iii.). 

The  Pursuit  after  Diarmuid  and  Grainne. 

"There  arose  a  dispute  between  two  women  of  the  Tuatha 

De  Danann,  that  is,  Aoife,  the  daughter  of  Mananan,  and 

Aine,  the  other  daughter  of  Mananan,  the  son  of  Lear,  viz. 

Aoife  had  become  enamoured  of  the  son  of  Lughaidh,  that 

is,  sister's  son  to  Fionn  MacCumhail,  and  Aine  had  become 

enamoured  of  Lear  of  Sith  Fhionnchaidh,  so  that  each  woman 

of  them  said  that  her  own  man  was  a  better  hurler  than  the 

other;  and  the  fruit  of  that  dispute  was  that  a  great  goaling 

match  was  set  in  order  between  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  and 

the  Fenians  of  Erin,  and  the  place  where  the  goal  was  played 

was  upon  a  fair  plain  by  Loch  Lein  of  the  rough  pools. 
•5f  -x-  -sf  -x-  -x- 

"The  provision  that  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  had  brought 
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with  them  from  Tir  Tairngire  was  this  :  crimson  nuts,  and 
catkin  apples,  and  fragrant  berries  ;  and  as  they  passed 
through  the  cantred  of  Ui  Fhiachrach  by  the  Muaidh  [the 
Moy  in  co.  Sligo]  one  of  the  berries  fell  from  them,  and 
a  quicken-tree  grew  out  of  that  berry,  and  that  quicken-tree 
and  its  berries  have  many  virtues  ;  for  no  disease  or  sick- 
ness seizes  anyone  that  eats  three  berries  of  them,  and  they 
feel  the  exhilaration  of  wine  and  the  satisfying  of  old  mead ; 
and  were  it  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  he  that  tasted 
them  would  return  again  to  be  thirty  years  old. 

"When  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  heard  that  those  virtues 
belonged  to  the  quicken-tree,  they  sent  from  them  a  guard 
over  it,  that  is,  the  Searbhan  Lochlannach,  a  youth  of  their 
own  people,  that  is  a  thick-boned,  large-nosed,  crooked- 
toothed,  red-eyed,  swart-bodied  giant  of  the  children  of 
wicked  Cain,  the  son  of  Naoi,  whom  neither  weapon 
wounds,  nor  fire  burns,  nor  water  drowns,  so  great  is  his 
magic.  He  has  but  one  eye  only  in  the  fair  middle  of  his 
black  forehead,  and  there  is  a  thick  collar  of  iron  round 
that  sriant's  bodv,  and  he  is  fated  not  to  die  until  there 
be  struck  upon  him  three  strokes  of  the  iron  club  that 
he  has.  He  sleeps  in  the  top  of  that  quicken-tree  by 
night,  and  he  remains  at  its  foot  by  day  to  watch  it." 

Two  of  the  Clan  Morna  appear  before  Finn  and  ask  to 
be  admitted  to  their  place  among  the  Fianna.  This  will  be 
granted  if  they  will  pay  eric  for  the  slaughter  of  Finn's 
father — and  the  eric  is  the  head  of  a  warrior  (Diarmuid) 
or  the  full  of  a  fist  of  the  berries  of  the  Quicken-tree  of 
Dubhros. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Quicken-tree  of  Dubhros  and 
its  guardian. 

Now  to  turn  to  the  version  I  heard  in  co.  Leitrim. 

The  Fairies  of  Doolas  Woods. 

The  fairies  of  the  lake  and  the  fairies  of  the  land  were  to 
have  a  match  of  hurling,  and  if  the  fairies  of  the  land  were 

2  A  2 
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to  beat  they  were  to  have  their  sprees  in  Doolas  Woods,  and 
if  the  fairies  of  the  lake,  they  were  to  have  their  sprees 
under  water ;  but  the  fairies  of  the  land  beat  the  fairies  of 
the  lake,  and  their  sprees  were  in  Doolas  Woods.  They 
feasted  and  danced  for  three  nights  and  three  days ;  and 
they  danced  so  hard  that  the  leprehauns  were  heard  in 
every  quick  and  ditch — rap-tap  went  their  hammers, 
mending  the  shoes. 

The  food  that  they  ate  was  berries  much  resembling  the 

mountain  ash  ;  and  on  leaving  the  fairylands  the  king  made 

them  promise  that  none  of  them  would  lose  a  berry  outside 

the  fairylands  ;    for  if  they   did,  a  tree   of  many  branches 

would  spring  up,  and  if  an  old  woman  of  eighty  ate  one  of 

those  berries  she  would  become  as  youthful  as  though  she 

was  sixteen,  and  if  a  little  maid  ate  one  of  them  she  would 

become  a  flower  of  beauty.     So  the  king  made  them  promise 

that  they  would  not  lose  a  single  berry.     But  one  of  the 

little  fairies  drank  too  freely  of  the  mountain  dew  and  lost  a 

berry,  and  immediately  a  tree  of  many  branches  sprang  up. 

The  king  of  the  fairylands  proposed  to  get  married  to 

the  queen  of  another  fairyland,  and  the  queen  sent  out  six 

of  her  heralds  to  catch  butterflies,  for  she  wanted  a  suit  of 

clothes  made  of  the  butterflies'  wings  for  herself  and  her 

twelve  maids  of  honour.     They  were  sent  to  Doolas  Woods 

to  capture  the  butterflies,  and  as  they  entered  the  wood 

they  found  a  great  noise  of  birds  and  bees.     They  looked 

towards  the  noise  and   they  saw  the    beautiful   fairy-tree, 

and  when  they  had  captured  the  butterflies,  and  went  back 

to  the  fairylands  they  told  the  queen  what  they  had  seen. 

The  queen  told   the  king,  and   the  king  called  his  people 

from  the  four  corners  of  the  fairyland  and  enquired  which 

of  them   all   had   lost   the  berry,  and  they  said  "  none  of 

them."     He  asked  were  they  all  there,  and  they  found  that 

there  was  one  a-missing.     So  the  king  sent  out  four  of  his 

heralds,  and  they  found  him  hiding  in  the  ferns.     He  was 

brought  before  the  king,  and  he  was  asked  why  did  he  not 
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tell,  and  he  said  he  was  in  dread  that  the  king  would  put 
him  to  death.  The  king  told  him  that  he  be  to  go  off  out 
to  the  giant-lands  and  see  would  he  find  a  giant  strong 
enough  to  guard  the  fairy-tree  and  to  sleep  in  its  branches 
at  night.  The  queen  was  awful  lost  [i.e.  very  sorry],  and 
so  were  the  rest  of  the  fairies ;  for  no  fiddler  on  his  fiddle 
nor  piper  on  his  pipes  could  play  half  as  sweet  as  he 
could  on  an  ivy-leaf;  for  many  a  time  had  they  danced 
to  his  music,  and  now  perhaps  they  would  never  dance 
again  to  it. 

So  on  his  departing  out  of  the  fairylands  the  queen 
gave  him  a  handful  of  berries  that  he  might  give  the  giant, 
that  the  giant  might  feast  or  live  on  them  and  sleep  in  the 
branches  at  night,  and  that  his  breath  might  be  poison  to 
birds  and  bees. 

The  fairies  escorted  him  out  of  the  fairylands,  and  as  he 
was  going  up  the  high  mountain  he  looked  back  with  a  sick 
heart  on  the  mossy  paths  of  the  fairylands ;  perhaps  he 
would  never  leave  foot  again  on  them  ;  and  as  he  ascended 
the  top  of  the  high  mountain  and  looked  back  once  more  a 
great  mist  shut  out  the  fairylands.  As  he  looked  on  the 
other  side  he  saw  the  giant-lands  stretching  far  away.  He 
lay  down  on  a  bank  to  rest  his  wearied  limbs  and  fell 
asleep.  The  noise  of  a  great  giant  wakened  him  on  the 
next  day,  and  as  he  sat  up  on  the  bank  he  saw  him  coming 
up  to  him.  He  lifted  him  up  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
did  the  giant,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  He  said  he  was 
Pinkeen,  a  fairy  out  of  the  fairylands  that  came  to  see 
would  he  get  a  giant  willing  and  able  to  guard  a  fairy-tree 
that  was  in  Doolas  Woods,  "  and  here  are  the  berries  that 
he  shall  be  eating  from  morning  till  night."  When  the 
giant  took  some  of  the  berries  and  swallowed  them,  he 
bounded  with  joy.  "  I  will  guard  all  the  trees  in  the  wood," 
he  says,  "  if  I  get  eating  of  those  berries ;"  and  with  the 
shout  he  gave  of  joy  his  brother-giants  came  flocking  up 
the  mountain  and  asked  him  what  was  wrong  with  him. 
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He  told  them  "  what  was  it  to  them  ?  "  They  said  he  might 
give  a  civil  answer  to  a  civil  question  ;  "  but,"  says  another 
giant,  "  we  always  knew  you  to  be  Sharving  the  Surly."  So 
he  told  them  a  rock  fell  on  his  toe,  and  the  giants  went 
down  the  mountain  again. 

He  took  out  Pinkeen  and  says,  "Where  are  Doolas 
Woods  ?  "      "I  shall  bring  you  to  them,"  says  the  fairy. 

As  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  giant  looked 
back,  but  he  could  see  no  more  of  the  giant-lands ;  a  great 
fog  shut  them  out.  The  fairy  brought  him  down  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  when  he  brought  him  to  the  border  of  the  fairy- 
lands he  cast  a  spell  upon  him  for  fear  he'd  enter  the  fairy- 
lands, and  they  would  not  get  him  back.  He  could  not  stir 
hand  or  foot  under  the  spell. 

Pinkeen  went  to  the  king  of  the  fairies  and  told  the  king 
that  he  had  a  giant  on  the  borderland ;  and  the  queen  and 
all  the  fairies  were  happy  to  see  him  back  again.  The  king 
sent  four  of  his  heralds  to  show  him  the  fairy-tree,  and  as 
they  came  to  where  the  giant  was  on  the  borderlands  he 
told  them  to  break  the  spell  that  was  on  him.  They  took 
up  a  yellow  cowslip,  and  they  plucked  five  crimson  spots  out 
of  the  heart  of  it,  and  they  flung  one  north,  one  south,  one 
east,  and  one  west,  and  one  up  in  the  air,  and  the  spell  was 
broken.  They  showed  him  the  tree  ;  and  as  they  did  he  was 
so  overjoyed  he  gave  such  a  snort  that  he  blew  the  fairies 
back  to  the  fairylands. 

All  this  time  there  were  two  kings  contending  in  the 
same  province.  The  rightful  king  had  been  slain  in  battle 
by  an  intruding  king,  and  all  his  belongings  taken.  He  had 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  who  were  taken  prisoners  ;  and  the 
king  could  not  decide  whether  he  would  slay  them  or  let 
them  go  free. 

He  sent  for  his  grand  adviser,  and  his  grand  adviser  told 
him  that  if  they  were  slain  that  ill  would  become  of  it,  for 
on  that  day  would  he  be  slain  himself.  The  grand  adviser 
told  him  to  take  the  son,  who  was  called  Moranna,  and  to 
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bring  him  to  the  sea-side  and  put  him  in  an  open  boat  and 
send  him  adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The  witch  of 
his  castle  said  that  she  would  cast  a  spell  on  the  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Rosaline.  The  spell  being  cast  upon  her, 
she  was  the  ugliest  thing  that  was  in  the  world,  but  was  most 
beautiful  before.  She  was  left  outside  of  the  castle-walls, 
and  many  a  time  did  she  cry  herself  to  sleep.  The  people 
got  in  dread  of  her,  and  would  say  "what  a  horrid  ugly 
thing  !"   and  everything  shunned  her. 

One  evening  as  she  was  eating  a  bit  of  bread  that  was 
thrown  to  her,  a  robin  came  to  pick  the  crumbs ;  and  when 
he  had  the  crumbs  picked  he  sang  a  beautiful  song  for  her, 
and  she  was  happy  that  everything  in  the  world  had  not 
quite  forgotten  her,  though  it  was  only  a  poor  little  robin. 

The  robin,  seeing  the  grief  that  she  was  in,  rose  high 
in  the  air  and  flew  towards  Doolas  Woods  ;  and  as  she  {sic) 
arrived  there  she  was  met  by  her  cousin,  the  robin  of  the 
wood.  She  asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  or  was  there 
anything  wrong.  She  told  her  of  the  grief  of  Rosaline, 
and  of  the  king's  witch  casting  a  spell  of  deformity  on  her, 
and  that  she  came  to  see  would  she  get  a  berry  off  the 
fairy-tree.  The  robin  of  the  wood  told  her  that  times 
had  changed  very  much  since  she  was  here  last,  for  that 
there  was  a  great  giant  guarding  the  tree,  that  he  slept 
every  night  in  the  branches,  and  that  his  breath  was  poison 
to  birds  and  bees.  "Every  day,"  she  says,  "there  comes 
a  warrior  to  give  battle  to  the  giant ;  and  the  giant,  when 
the  warrior  comes,  bounds  high  in  the  air  and  plucks  a 
branch  off  the  tree  and  puts  it  in  under  his  belt ;  and  when 
he's  exhausted  fighting  he  takes  a  handful  of  the  berries 
and  eats  them,  and  that  revives  his  strength,  and  he  strikes 
down  the  warrior  with  a  mighty  blow,  for  neither  weapons, 
nor  fire,  nor  water  can  kill  him,  but  only  three  strokes  of 
his  own  iron  club.  That  iron  club  is  girted  to  his  waist 
with  an  iron  band,  and  from  the  iron  band  there  was  a 
chain,  and  nothing  can  kill   him  but   three  strokes  of  his 
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own  club.  Nothing  in  the  world  was  as  ugly  as  he,  for 
there  was  only  one  eye  in  his  forehead,  which  blazes  like  a 
coal,  and  no  warrior  was  able  to  defeat  him.  Perhaps  on 
to-morrow  there  will  come  a  warrior — for  every  day  there 
was  sure  to  come  one — and  when  he  be  fighting  the  warrior 
the  branch  shall  be  in  his  belt,  and  when  he  would  strike 
the  w^arrior  perhaps  there  might  be  a  chance  of  picking  a 
berry  off  it,  but  it  might  be  the  cause  of  your  death,"  says 
the  robin  of  the  wood. 

"  I  would  give  a  hundred  lives,"  says  the  'other  robin, 
"  for  Rosaline's  sake." 

So  early  the  next  day  they  saw  a  great  warrior  coming, 
and  the  giant  bounded  high  in  the  air  and  plucked  a  branch 
off  the  tree  and  put  it  in  his  belt.  The  warrior  gave  him 
battle,  and  they  were  not  long  fighting  when  the  giant  got 
fatigued,  and  he  took  a  handful  of  the  berries  to  revive  him, 
and  with  one  mighty  blow  he  struck  down  the  warrior  with  his 
iron  club;  and  as  the  warrior  fell  the  giant  went  on  his  knees 
with  the  mighty  stroke  he  made,  and  the  branch  that  was  in 
his  belt  fell  out  behind  him,  and  the  robin  like  a  dart  of 
lightning  picked  a  berry  ofT  the  branch  and  made  her 
escape. 

She  flew  towards  the  king's  castle ;  and  as  she  was  flying 
towards  it  she  saw  a  beautiful  body  of  warriors  coming 
along  led  by  a  beautiful  prince,  the  like  of  whom  she  had 
never  seen.  She  flew  on  towards  the  king's  castle  ;  and  as 
she  arrived  there  she  found  Rosaline  outside  the  castle- 
walls,  sitting  on  the  steps.  She  lit  on  her  shoulder  and  put 
the  berry  between  her  lips ;  and  no  sooner  did  she  swallow 
it  than,  as  beautiful  as  she  was  first,  she  was  twice  as  beau- 
tiful then  ;  and  when  she  saw  how  beautiful  she  looked  she 
thought  it  was  dreaming  she  was.  She  heard  a  great  noise 
coming ;  and  as  she  looked  she  saw  a  beautiful  prince  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  warriors ;  and  as  he  came 
up  nearer  he  jumped  off  his  steed  and  went  on  his  knee  at 
her  side. 
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"  It  was  foretold  to  me  that  in  this  realm  the  beautifullest 
princess  of  the  day  was  to  be  found,  although,"  he  says, 
"  you  are  not  attended  by  your  maids  of  honour." 

She  slipped  one  side  and  made  no  reply ;  and  he  gave 
his  signal  to  the  king  of  his  coming.  The  king  sent  out  his 
heralds  to  meet  him  ;  and,  as  the  banquet-hall  and  the  tables 
were  spread,  in  the  height  of  their  feasting  he  asked  what 
brought  him  there.  The  prince  said  it  was  foretold  to  him 
that  in  his  realm  was  the  beautifullest  princess  of  the  day 
to  be  found,  who  was  to  share  the  happiness  of  his  throne  in 
the  Sunny  Valleys ;  "  and  well  I  may  believe  it  from  what  I 
have  seen  to-day."  The  king's  daughter,  being  at  his  right 
hand,  smiled ;   for  she  thought  it  was  to  her  he  was  hinting. 

At  that  same  moment  they  found  a  great  confusion 
outside  the  castle ;  and  the  king  asked  who  was  the  intruder 
that  made  such  a  noise.  He  ordered  the  Song  of  Battle  to 
be  sung,  and  his  javelins  to  accompany  him  each  side,  the 
javelins  being  so  deadly  they  were  called  the  Shafts  of 
Death.  He  ordered  also  his  helmet  to  be  got  for  him,  which 
sword  nor  axe  had  never  pierced.  At  this  time  the 
intruder  was  in  the  banquet-hall ;  and  they  knew  his  voice, 
for  it  was  their  banished  prince  Moranna.  They  all  cried 
out,  "  Moranna,  be  our  king ! "  and  immediately  the  king  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Moranna  and  put  to  death. 

In  all  this  confusion  the  Prince  of  the  Sunny  Valleys  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  Rosaline.  She,  hearing  the  name 
of  her  brother,  rushed  in ;  and  the  Prince  of  the  Sunny  Valleys 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  asked  her  hand  in  marriage.  She 
told  him  to  ask  her  brother;  but  her  brother  told  her  to  speak 
for  herself ;  and  she  consented,  and  gave  her  hand  in  marriage, 
and  the  wedding  took  place.  When  the  wedding  was  over 
she  did  not  forget  her  robin  ;  for  she  brought  him  off  out  to 
the  Sunny  Valleys.  There  she  fed  him  with  her  own  two 
white  hands,  and  herself  and  the  prince  lived  happily  for 
ever  after. 

Written  down,  September,   1894,  frojn  the  dictation  of 
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Willie  Kinsey  of  Druniaweel,  parish   of  Kiltubbrid,  co'. 
Leitrim. 

This  is  an  elaboration  of  the  details  given  in  the  Diarmuid 
and  Grainne  story  about  the  Quicken-tree  of  Dubhros  (as  it 
is  there).  Dr.  Hyde  says  this  version  is  unknown  to  him, 
and  appears  to  be  genuine  folklore. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  urged  that  our  oral  version 
could  have  been  obtained  from  that  of  the  Ossianic  Society; 
but  it  contains  certain  elements  of,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
highly  suspicious  nature.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  implied 
diminutive  stature  of  the  fairies,  which  is  quite  modern  and 
un-Irish.  The  name  of  the  heroine,  Rosaline,  is  also  not 
Gaelic  ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  translator  adopting  an 
equivalent,  such  as  has  been  done  with  scores  of  Gaelic 
names. 

The  robin-incident  I  at  first  mistrusted;  but  in  one  of 
Dr.  Hyde's  folktales,  "The  Hags  of  the  Long  Teeth,"  there 
is  a  priest  struck  dumb  for  interfering  with  enchanted 
personages,  and  cured  by  a  robin  bringing  him  a  small  leaf 
to  eat;   so  that  the  idea  has  undoubted  folklore  authority. 


THE  HOOD-GAME  AT  HAXEY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

BY   MABEL   PEACOCK. 

{Read  at  Meeting  of  igth  May,  1896.) 

An  interested  observer  of  folk-custom  who  has  lived  for 
many  years  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  informs  me  that  the 
ancient  game  traditionally  known  as  "  Haxey  Hood  "  seems 
to  be  losing  its  popularity,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  fear 
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it  will  soon  have  to  be  numbered  among  the  bygone  amuse- 
ments of  English  country  life.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
present  seems  the  fitting  time  to  set  in  order  and  to  print 
the  more  important  notes  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
with  regard  to  this  curious  custom — a  custom  which  almost 
certainly  dates  from  a  period  when  the  great  mid-winter 
feast  was  still  understood  by  all  men  to  be  held  in  honour 
of  the  sun,  and  of  the  powers  connected  with  light  and 
organic  development.  It  will  be  observed  that  although  the 
following  descriptions  of  the  game  differ  in  completeness  of 
detail,  and  vary  more  or  less  on  small  points,  being  distin- 
guished by  many  slight  discrepancies  which  it  is  impossible 
to  harmonise  ;  yet  so  far  as  they  go  they  all  agree  in  the 
main  facts.  Indeed,  they  tally  so  closely  in  this  respect 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  print  them  in  full  were 
it  not  advisable  to  preserve  every  fragment  of  original 
information  relative  to  a  usage  so  archaic  in  its  essence  as 
this  belated  instance  of  solar  ritual. 

"  Throwing  the  hood,"  then,  is  an  annual  diversion  in- 
dulged in  at  Haxey,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  by  a  gatherincr 
of  men  who  assemble  from  several  adjoining  townships  ;  old 
Christmas  day  or  Twelfthmas  being  the  proper  day  for  the 
game,  which  may,  however,  be  played  on  the  7th  of  January 
if  the  6th  fall  on  a  Sunday. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Stonehouse  says  in  his  account  of  the 
parish  of  Haxey  ^  that  this  place,  though  at  one  time  the 
most  considerable  in  the  Isle,  never  had  the  the  privilege  of 
a  market  or  fair.  "  It  has,  however,"  he  adds,  "  two  feasts, 
one  on  the  6th  of  July,  called  Haxey  Midsummer,  and  the 
other  on  the  6th  of  January,  called  Haxey  Hood.  The 
midsummer  festival  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
similar  meetings,  but  that  held  on  the  6th  of  January  has  a 
sport  or  game  peculiar  to  the  place.      The  hood  is  a  piece 

The  History  and  Topography  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme :  being  that  Part  of 
Lincolnshire  which  is  west  of  Trent,  1839,  p.  291. 
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of  sacking  rolled  tightly  up  and  well  corded,  and  which 
weighs  about  six  pounds.  This  is  taken  into  an  open  field 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  to  be  contended  for  by  the  youths  assembled  for 
that  purpose.  When  the  hood  is  about  to  be  thrown  up, 
the  plough-bullocksy  or  hoggins}  as  they  are  called,  dressed 
in  scarlet  jackets,  are  placed  amongst  the  crowd  at  certain 
distances.  Their  persons  are  sacred  ;  and  if  amidst  the 
general  row  the  hood  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  of  them 
the  sport  begins  again.  The  object  of  the  person  who 
seizes  the  hood  is  to  carry  off  the  prize  to  some  public- 
house  in  the  town,  where  he  is  rewarded  with  such  liquor  as 
he  chooses  to  call  for.  This  pastime  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  the  Mowbrays,  and  that  the  person  who 
furnished  the  hood  did  so  as  a  tenure  by  which  he  held 
some  land  under  the  lord.  How  far  this  tradition  may  be 
founded  on  fact  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  no  person  now 
acknowledges  to  hold  any  land  by  that  tenure." 

Peck's  account  of  the  sport  is  earlier  in  date  than  the 
above  description,  and  contains  important  particulars  which 
Mr.  Stonehouse  leaves  unmentioned.  His  statement  con- 
nects the  Haxey  custom  with  the  ordinary  twelfth-tide 
mummers  or  plough-jags  of  the  county,  whose  traditional 
drama,  rough  and  artless  though  it  be,  is  still  of  indis- 
putable interest  as  a  lingering  survival  from  the  days  when 
the  awakening  energy  of  vegetation  was  allegorically  repre- 
sented in  show  at  the  termination  of  the  Yule  feast.  Ac- 
cording to  this  authority,  the  hood,  "  a  roll  of  canvas  tightly 
corded  together,  weighing  from  four  to  six  pounds,  is  taken 
to  an  open  field  and  contended  for  by  the  rustics,  who 
assemble  together  to  the  number  of  many  hundreds  ;  an 
individual  appointed  casts  it  from  him,  and  the  first  person 
that  can  convey  it  into  the  cellar  of  any  public-house  receives 

'  The  spelling  of  this  word  varies  in  the  descriptions  of  the  game  by  dif- 
ferent persons. 
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a  reward  of  one  shilling,  paid  by  the  plough-bullocks  or 
hoggins.     A  new  hood  being  furnished  when  the  others  are 

carried  oflF,  the  contest  usually  continues  till  dark 

The  next  day  the  plough-bullocks  or  hoggins  go  round  the 
town  to  receive  alms  at  each  house,  where  they  cry  "  Largus." 
They  are  habited  similar  to  the  morris-dancers,  are  yoked 
to  and  drag  a  small  plough.  They  have  their  farmer  and  a 
fool,  called  Billy  Buck,  dressed  like  a  harlequin,  with  whom 
the  boys  make  sport.  The  day  is  concluded  by  the  bullocks 
running  with  the  plough  round  the  cross  in  the  market- 
place, and  the  man  that  can  throw  the  others  down  and 
convey  their  plough  into  the  cellar  of  a  public-house  receives 
one  shilling  for  his  agility."  ^ 

A  far  more  detailed  description  of  the  sport  as  played 
about  1858  is  given  in  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  S.,  vol.  v.,  p. 
94  ;  and  here  we  find  mentioned  "  the  smoking  of  the  fool," 
the  significant  scene  with  which  the  whole  performance  ought 
properly  to  conclude.  "  Anciently,"  says  the  author  of  the 
article,  "  the  Mowbrays  had  great  possessions  in  and  about 
the  Isle  of  Axholme,  and  a  seat  at  which  they  principally 
resided,  and  were  considered  the  greatest  folks  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  It  so  happened  that  on  old  Christmas  Day 
a  young  lady  (the  daughter  of  the  then  Mowbray)  w^as 
riding  across  the  Meeres  (an  old  road,  at  that  time  the 
principal  one  across  the  village)  to  the  church  [when]  a 
gale  of  wind  blew  off  her  hood.  Twelve  farming  men  who 
were  working  in  the  field  saw  the  occurrence  and  ran 
to  gather  up  the  hood,  and  in  such  earnest  were  they 
that  the  lady  took  so  much  amusement  at  the  scene,  she 
forbade  her  own  attendants  joining  in  the  pursuit.  The 
hood  being  captured,  returned,  and  replaced  on  the  lady's 
head,  she  expressed  her  obligations  to  the  men,  giving  them 
each  some  money,  and  promised  a  piece  of  land  (to  be 
vested    in   certain  persons  in   trust)   to   throw  up   a  hood 

'  W.  Peck,  Isle  of  Axholme,  1815,  pp.  277,  278. 
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annually  on  old  Christmas  Day  ;  she  also  ordered  that  the 
twelve  men  engaged  to  contest  the  race  for  the  hood  should 
be  clothed  {pro  teni.)  in  scarlet  jerkins  and  velvet  caps,  the 
hood  to  be  thrown  up  in  the  same  place  as  the  one  where 
she  lost  hers.  The  custom  is  yet  followed ;  and  though 
the  Meeres  on  which  she  was  riding  has  long  ago  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation  and  the  road  through 
been  diverted,  yet  an  old  mill  stands  in  the  field  where  the 
old  road  passed  through,  and  is  pointed  out  as  the  place 
where  the  original  scene  took  place,  and  the  hood  is  usually 
thrown  up  from  this  mill.  There  is  usually  a  great  con- 
course of  people  from  the  neighbouring  villages  who  also 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  ;  and  when  the  hood  is  thrown 
up  by  the  chief  of  the  Boggons,  or  by  the  officials,  it  becomes 
the  object  of  the  villagers  to  get  the  hood  to  their  own  village 
by  throwing  it  or  kicking  it  similar  to  football — the  other 
eleven  men,  called  Boggons,  being  stationed  at  the  corners 
and  sides  of  the  field,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  its  being 
thrown  out  of  the  field,  and  should  it  chance  to  fall  into 
any  of  their  hands  it  is  '  boggoned,'  and  forthwith  returned 
to  the  chief,  who  a^ain  throws  it  up  from  the  mill  as  before. 
Whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  it  out  of  the  field  tries 
to  get  it  to  his  village,  and  usually  takes  it  to  the  public- 
house  he  is  accustomed  to  frequent,  and  the  landlord  regales 
them  with  hot  ale  and  rum.  The  game  usually  continues 
until  dusk,  and  is  frequently  attended  by  broken  shins  and 
broken  heads.  I  have  known  a  man's  leg  broken.  The 
next  day  is  occupied  by  the  boggons  going  round  the 
villages  singing  as  waits,  and  are  regaled  with  hot  furmety ; 
from  some  they  get  coppers  given  them,  and  from  others  a 
small  measure  of  wheat,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
donors.  The  day  after  that  they  assume  the  character  of 
plough-bullocks,  and  at  a  certain  part  of  Westwoodside 
they  '  smoke  the  fool,'  that  is,  straw  is  brought  by  those 
who  like  and  piled  on  a  heap,  a  rope  being  tied  or  slung 
over  the  branches  of  the  tree  next  the  pile  of  straw,  and  the 
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other  end  of  the  rope  is  fastened  round  the  waist  of  the 
'  fool,'  and  he  is  drawn  up  and  fire  put  to  the  straw,  the 
'  fool '  being  swung  to  and  fro  through  the  smoke  until  he 
is  well-nigh  choked  ;  after  which  he  goes  round  with  his  cap 
and  collects  whatever  the  spectators  think  proper  to  give. 
After  which  the  performance  is  at  an  end  until  the  following 
year  ....  The  quantity  of  land  left  by  Lady  Mowbray 
was  forty  acres,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Hoodlands  ....  the  Boggons'  dresses  are  made  from  its 
proceeds." 

The  manuscript  notes  kindly  given  me  by  Miss  L.  A. 
Atkinson  of  Brigg,  who  made  them  after  witnessing  the 
sport  in  1852,  also  notice  the  smoking  of  the  fool,  with 
several  other  details  of  interest.  "  At  Christmastide,"  she 
relates,  "  for  a  week  or  so,  twelve  men  called  '  boggans  ' 
went  round  all  the  villages  near  Haxey,  and  called  at  the 
farmhouses  and  cottages,  much  as  plough-jags  do.  Eleven 
of  them  wore  short  red  jackets,  something  like  what  post- 
boys ride  in,  and  the  twelfth  was  dressed  in  sacking  and 
coloured  rags,  and  had  his  face  '  got  up,'  and  wore  a  fool's- 
cap.  The  men  sang  songs  and  begged  money,  like  other 
Christmas  singers,  although  in  this  case  it  was  supposed  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  '  hood,'  which  is  made 
by  the  village  saddler.  It  was  sometimes  made  of  strong 
sacking,  but  as  it  was  subjected  to  such  rough  usage,  I 
believe  they  had  to  have  more  than  one  in  case  of  it  being 
torn  to  pieces,  so  the  one  I  saw  was  made  of  leather,  and 
stuffed  with  tow.  It  was  about  two  feet  long  and  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  just  like  a  roly-poly 
pudding  in  shape. 

"  It  was,  I  think,  as  the  clock  struck  one  that  the  pro- 
ceedings began.  A  crowd  of  some  hundreds  filled  the 
street.  On  the  '  green,'  close  to  the  ancient  church,  there 
was  standing  the  base  of  an  old  stone  cross,  with  one  or  two 
steps  remaining.  Some  people  said  it  was  the  old  market- 
cross,  Haxey  having  been  an  important  market  town  until 
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it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Others,  who  thought  themselves 
great  historians,  believed  it  was  put  there  by  pious  people, 
and  that  either  the  remains  of  Queen  Eleanor  or  King 
John  had  been  borne  to  the  church  as  a  resting-place,  and 
the  cross  erected  to  commemorate  the  event. 

"  Well,  the  '  fool '  mounted  the  steps  of  the  cross  and 
made  a  speech.  He  soon  got  down,  and  he  and  the 
boggans  and  the  crowd  went  just  outside  the  town  on  the 
hill,  where  all  the  open  fields  are.  The  head  boggan, 
called  'The  Lord  Duke,'  then  said  a  few  rhyming  words 
and  '  threw  '  the  hood  up  three  times.  The  third  time  the 
crowd  may  have  it.  It  went  up  into  the  air  like  a  bolt, 
and  dozens  of  hands  were  outstretched  to  catch  it,  as  it 
was  not  possible  to  calculate  where  it  would  come  down, 
any  more  than  if  they  had  tried  to  catch  a  sky  rocket.  As 
soon  as  a  man  got  it,  he  tried  to  run  away  with  it,  and  of 
course  was  balked  by  the  crowd,  unless  he  had  plenty  of 
his  own  friends  round  him.  The  red-coated  boggans 
always  kept  pretty  well  round  the  outside  of  the  crowd, 
much  as  cricketers  field,  and  whenever  the  crowd  threw 
the  hood  from  one  to  another  and  it  was  possible  for  a 
boggan  to  catch  it,  or  even  touch  it,  it  had  to  be  taken  back 
to  the  Lord  Duke  and  thrown  up  again  from  the  middle  of 
the  field. 

"  The  play  was  a  dangerous,  jostling  scrimmage,  and  the 
modern  leather  hood  was  sharper  when  it  hit  anyone  in  the 
eye  than  the  old  sackcloth  one.  At  four  o'clock  the  last  or 
'  Sway  Hood  '  is  put  up.  When  I  saw  it,  it  appeared  to  be 
handed,  or  passed  about,  or  along,  by  one  party — say  Haxey 
men — and  snatched  at  and  scuffled  for  by  another — perhaps 
Epworth  men — and  then  they  shouted  loudly,  '  Sway,  boys, 
sway,'  and  a  surging  crowd,  pushing  two  different  ways, 
and  divided  into  two  large  masses  of  people,  looked  as  if 
they  sivayed.  And  it  was  not  safe  for  women  and  children 
to  be  anywhere  but  at  a  fair  distance  from  the  players. 

"  When  the  '  swaying '  begins  the  boggans  no  longer  try 
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to  keep  the  hood  confined  to  themselves,  but  allow  the 
crowd  to  carry  it  away.  The  swiftest  runners  and  best 
jumpers  carry  it  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  when  it  has 
once  been  '  laid  '  on  the  doorstep  of  an  inn,  it  cannot  be 
run  for  again.  It  is  taken  inside,  roasted  before  the  fire,  and 
basted  with  ale,  the  players  drinking  this  ale  whilst  hot. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  is  spent  at  the  inn.  The  landlords 
of  various  inns  offer  sums  of  money,  from  five  shillings  to 
twenty  shillings,  to  the  man  who  carries  the  hood  to  their 
house. 

"  The  senior  boggan,  styled  the  Lord  Duke,  has  the  power 
of  settling  all  disputes. 

"  The  day  following  the  fool  is  smoked.  A  rope  used 
to  be  fastened  round  his  waist,  the  other  end  was  thrown 
over  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  held  by  men,  who  hoisted 
him  up  and  down,  and  dangled  him  over  a  fire  made  of 
damp  straw.  But  as  the  boggans  had  nearly  suffocated  a 
fool  at  Westwoodside,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  restoring 
him,  that  part  of  the  performance  was  dispensed  with  at  the 
time  I  attended  the  'throwing  of  the  hood.'  He  also  used 
to  be  smoked  at  Haxey  and  Burnham  two  other  days. 

"  I  never  could  quite  catch  the  words  of  the  songs,  or  the 
doggerel  speeches.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  game,  what  I 
have  always  understood  was  that  a  lady  lost  her  hood,  and 
it  was  restored  to  her  by  a  man  wearing  a  r^^  jacket.  The 
Dutch  settlers  ^  may  have  originated  the  game,  or  it  may 
have  been  brought  from  the  south  by  attendants  of  King 
Edward  IV.,  he  having  a  hunting-lodge  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  the  bids  of  the  inn-keepers  for 
the  hood  to  be  taken  to  their  houses  had  so  much  weight 
with  the  players,  as  the  feeling  amongst  the  men  of  taking 
it  to  their  own  town." 


'  The  reference  is  to  the  Netherlanders,  who,  in  the  17th  century,  undertook 
the  drainage  of  the  low-lying  country  between  Doncaster  and  the  Trent. 
VOL.    VII.  2  B 
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Miss  Atkinson  further  adds  that  in  the  account  of  Haxey- 
hood  and  the  subsequent  smoking  of  the  fool  given  in 
Mr.  W.  Andrews'  Bygone  Lincolnshire,  1891,  p.  197,  and 
also  in  a  newspaper  cutting  in  her  possession,  twelve  bog- 
gans  in  red  and  the  fool  are  mentioned,  but  that  accord- 
ing to  her  notes  and  her  memory  of  the  scene  there  were 
only  eleven  boggans  and  the  fool,  twelve  men  altogether, 
A  writer  in  the  Hull  Tunes,  January  nth,  1890,  says  that 
several  officers  are  appointed  to  rule  the  revels,  including 
"  Bunkus,"  "  The  Fool,"  "  Michael,"  and  "  Webby,"  and 
that  the  fool  to  begin  the  proceedings  mounts  a  stone  neai 
Haxey  Church  and  repeats  the  following  lines  : 

"'Oose  agean  'oose,  toon  agean  toon, 
Fust  man  ya  meet  knock  him  doon." 

These  words  are,  however,  sometimes  attributed  to  "  my 
Lord"  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  throwing  the  hood  for  the 
first  time. 

According  to  Mr.  North's^  description  of  the  custom, 
'  Haxey-Hood  "  is  supposed  to  have  been  instituted  when 
the  Mowbray  family  were  owners  of  a  castle  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Owston  and  of  a  residence  at  Haxey. 
And  it  was  Lady  Mowbray  whose  hood  was  blown  off  by 
the  wind  when  she  was  going  from  the  latter  house,  in  a 
part  of  Haxey  still  spoken  of  as  "  the  Park,"  to  church  on 
one  Epiphany.  Being  amused  with  the  scene  which  followed, 
she  established  its  annual  repetition,  upon  the  hill  where  it 
had  taken  place  ;  and  it  is  said  that  she  left  six  and  a  half 
acres  of  land  as  a  reward  to  the  thirteen  men  who  were  to 
conduct  the  affair,  although  "  no  record  ....  can  now  be 
found  of  the  bequest,  nor  can  the  land  be  traced."  Mr. 
North  further  describes  the  festival  as  observed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  in   recent  years.     About   2   p.m.    twelve   men 

'  Church  Bells  of  the  Coiuity  and  City  of  Lincoln,  p.  246. 
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called  boggans  march  up  the  village  to  the  base  of  an  ancient 
cross  near  the  church.  The  king  of  the  boggans  bears  the 
hood,  which  is  a  roll  of  leather  about  two  feet  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  arm.  He  is  helped  up  to  the  top  of  the 
stone,  and  there  delivers  a  rigmarole  speech  inviting  the 
crowd  to  attend  him  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  enjoy  the 
sport  which  is  about  to  begin.  He  then  moves  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot ;  the  twelve  boggans  are  posted  at  intervals, 
five  or  six  hundred  yards  away,  and  the  game  is  begun  by 
the  king  throwing  up  the  hood.  One  of  the  expectant 
multitude  seizes  it,  rushes  ofT  with  it,  and  throws  it  in  ad- 
vance of  him  to  be  caught  by  another  of  the  players ;  and 
the  game  continues  thus.  The  boggans,  meanwhile,  get 
possession  of  the  hood,  if  possible  ;  and  when  a  boggan  has 
captured  it  he  carries  it  back  to  the  king  unopposed.  The 
king  throws  it  again,  and  the  performance  is  repeated  till 
the  gathering  dusk  puts  an  end  to  the  struggle.  The  next 
day  the  boggans  and  their  king  go  round  asking  for  money, 
which  they  spend  in  drink.  "  Hood-Day"  is  a  general  holi- 
day in  Haxey.  Friends  and  relations  of  the  parishioners 
come  to  visit  them  ;  and  the  ringers  ring  the  church-bells  at 
intervals  without  special  payment. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Bell,  who  has  long  been  resident  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  informs  me  that  in  these  days  there  are  often  only 
three  or  four  boggans,  as  men  cannot  be  found  to  take  the 
office.  He  also  says  that  he  has  never  seen  the  fool  smoked, 
and  believes  that  the  practice  has  not  been  observed  for  some 
years.  "At  Epworth,"  he  continues,  "the  hood  is  played  on 
the  day  after  the  Haxey-hood,  but  the  Haxey  people  look  on 
it  as  a  mere  imitation,  and  I  believe  rightly  so.  A  friend  tells 
me  that  in  his  boyhood  Haxey  and  Epw^orth-hoods  were 
both  played  on  the  same  day."  The  hood-game  was  also 
formerly  a  favourite  diversion  at  Belton,  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  ;  and  a  paragraph  in  the  Retford  News,  January 
1 8th,  1895,  furnishes  an  account  of  the  revival  of  the  sport 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years.     The  contest,  which,  like 
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Epworth-hood,  is  considered  to  have  been  originally  derived 
from  Haxey,  was  vigorously  carried  on,  the  goals  being 
Churchtovvn  and  Westgate,  and  eventually  the  hood  was 
carried  amid  loud  cheers  to  the  Wheat-Sheaf  Inn  in  West- 
gate. 

This  year  (1896)  Mr.  Bell  visited  Haxey  on  the  Hood-day 
with  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  game  as  it  is  now  played; 
and  the  following  is  his  account  of  the  proceedings. 

"  The  hood  is  now  kept  up  by  subscription,  or  rather  by 
begging.  The  boggans  go  round  the  parish  and  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  the  date  and 
collect  what  they  can.  This  year,  I  believe,  they  got  thirty 
or  forty  shillings.  The  boggans  were  originally  twelve  in 
number,  but  have  now  dwindled  down  to  four  or  five.  I 
saw  only  four  on  Monday.  There  is  also  '  My  Lord  '  and 
a  Fool.  The  company  are  called  together  at  half-past 
two  p.m.  by  the  ringing  of  the  church-bells,  the  place  of 
assembly  being  the  green,  close  by  the  churchyard.  Here 
there  is  a  stone,  round  which  the  people  group  themselves. 
On  Monday  My  Lord  with  his  fool  and  the  boggans  arrived 
on  the  scene  at  2.50.  The  fool  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
old  sacking,  stitched  all  over  with  shreds  of  gaily-coloured 
cloth.  He  carried  the  hoods  under  his  arm  and  a  stout  staff 
with  a  rabbit-skin  slung  to  the  end  of  it.  Sometimes  a 
bladder  is  used  instead  of  the  skin,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  horse-play  with  it,  the  fool  being,  of  course,  the  butt  of 
the  village  wit,  and  allowed  to  retaliate  by  hitting  right  and 
left  with  the  bladder  or  whatever  he  carries.  There  was 
very  little  of  this  on  Monday,  however,  as  the  hour  was 
late.  The  fool  was  hoisted  on  the  stone  by  My  Lord,  and 
the  boggans  grouped  themselves  close  round.  They  were 
dressed  in  short  red  smocks  with  their  caps  grotesquely 
decorated.  The  fool  then  opened  the  proceedings  by  a 
speech.  Formerly  this  was  a  great  feature,  being  made 
the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of  topical  wit  and  satire, 
but  it  is  now  a  very  tame  affair,  lasting  only  a  couple  of 
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minutes,  and  consisting  of  a  few  traditionary  phrases.     It 
ran  something  like  this  : 

"  '  Now,  good  folks,  this  is  Haxa'  Hood.  We've  killed 
two  bullocks  and  a  half,  but  the  other  half  we  had  to 
leave  running  about  field  :  we  can  fetch  it  if  it's  wanted. 
Remember  it's 

Hoose  agin  hoose,  toon  agin  toon, 

And  if  you  meet  a  man  knock  him  doon.' 

This  was  all ;  the  verses  being  clearly  a  most  essential 
feature.  They  were  much  applauded,  and  at  their  con- 
clusion the  fool  jumped  down,  and  My  Lord  led  the  way 
to  the  open  field  behind  the  church.  It  is  his  part  to  throw 
up  the  hood,  or  rather  hoods,  for  there  are  six  of  them,  one, 
I  suppose,  for  each  of  the  principal  hamlets  round.  The 
first  five  were  of  sacking,  and  these  are,  I  understand,  made 
every  year  as  wanted,  but  the  last,  the  hood  par  excellence, 
is  of  leather,  and  is  kept  from  year  to  year.  The  hoods 
were  thrown  up  about  midway  between  Haxey  village  and 
Upper  Thorpe,  close  to  the  ordnance  mark  showing  the 
highest  ground  in  the  Isle.  They  are  stout  rolls  of  sacking 
(leather  for  the  last)  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  the 
object  is  to  carry  them  off  the  field  away  from  the  boggans. 
If  any  of  these  can  get  hold  of  them,  or  even  touch  them, 
they  have  to  be  given  up,  and  carried  back  to  My  Lord. 
For  every  one  carried  off  the  field  the  boggans  forfeit  half- 
a-crown,  which  is  spent  in  beer,  doubtless  by  the  men  of 
the  particular  hamlet  who  have  carried  off  the  hood. 

"  There  are  certain  wards — it  may  be  a  tree  or  a  building 
— showing  the  limits  of  the  field,  and  when  one  of  these  is 
reached  the  hood  is  struck  against  it,  and  is  then  out  of  the 
boggans'  domain.  This  is  termed  '  wyking '  the  hood. 
This  goes  on  with  the  different  hoods  in  turn  until  four 
o'clock,  when  the  leather  hood  [the  hood)  is  thrown  up,  and 
for  this  there  is  a  great  struggle,  chiefly  between  the  men 
of  Haxey  and  those  of  Westwoodside — that  is  to  say  really 
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between  the  customers  of  the  public-houses  there — each 
party  trying  to  get  it  to  his  favourite  '  house.'  The 
publican  at  the  successful  house  stands  beer — I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  stated  amount — and  the  game 
ends  usually  in  a  drunken  spree. 

"  The  struggle  for  the  hood  in  the  village  street — called 
'  the  sway  ' — is  a  very  rough  affair.  Some  years  ago  the 
crowd  knocked  down  twenty  yards  or  so  of  a  wall,  and  a 
similar  occurrence  took  place  some  years  before  that. 

"  I  believe  Monday's  game  was  rather  unusually  well 
attended  for  these  days.  There  were,  I  should  say, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  people  in  the  field,  and 
the  game  was  well  contested.  The  greatest  fun,  however, 
is  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  I  got  four  photo- 
graphs taken,  but  the  light  was  very  bad,  and  the  crowd 
unmanageable. 

"  My  son,  who  went  with  me  to  Haxey,  says  there  were 
six  or  seven  boggans  in  the  field,  but  some  of  them  were 
distinguished  only  by  a  strip  of  red  cloth  tied  round  one 
arm.  I  did  not  notice  these,  being  unable  to  follow  the 
game  far  on  account  of  the  photography." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Bell  adds  it  was  the  custom  "until 
recently  to  '  smoke '  the  fool  over  a  straw  fire  on  the 
morning  after  the  hood.  He  was  suspended  above  the  fire 
and  swung  backwards  and  forwards  over  it  until  almost 
suffocated  ;  then  allowed  to  drop  into  the  smouldering 
straw,  which  was  well  wetted,  and  to  scramble  out  as  he 
could." 

A  rhyming  version  of  the  hood-legend  exists  which  bears 
indications  of  being  the  work  of  a  modern  versifier.  Its 
author  was  either  unacquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haxey,  or  quite  indifferent 
to  accuracy  of  description, for  the  "local  colour"  is  decidedly 
faulty.  This  variant  of  the  story  speaks  of  the  original 
chasers  of  the  hood  as  knights,  and  makes  "  Dame  Adela  de 
Mowbray  "  the  heroine  of  a  love-tale  for  which  there  is  no 
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authority.  Even  the  older  forms  of  the  tradition  account- 
ing for  the  supposed  institution  of  "throwing  the  hood" 
can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  having  any  historical  founda- 
tion ;  unless,  indeed,  some  mishap  occurring  to  the  head- 
gear of  one  of  the  Mowbray  family  resulted  in  a  bequest 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  an  old  and  popular  diversion, 
or  unless  it  was  the  Mowbray  family  which  introduced  this 
survival  of  hoary  nature-worship  into  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 
The  latter  supposition  is,  it  may  be  said,  very  unlikely,  for 
the  determined  strife  of  the  different  townships  or  hamlets 
for  the  possession  of  the  hood  is  connected  with  ideas  of 
which  the  true  meaning  had  become  obscure  long  before 
any  Norman  invader  had  become  over-lord  by  the  Trent. 

Whether  the  word  hood  is  really,  in  this  instance,  a 
synonym  for  coiivre-chef  has  yet  to  be  settled  by  philo- 
logists ;  ^  but  the  original  import  of  the  game  itself  is  not 
difficult  to  explain.  Very  similar  amusements  are,  as 
can  easily  be  proved,  familiar  to  French  folklorists,  who 
recognise  in  them  a  continuance  of  archaic  sun-worship, 
long  after  the  early  significance  of  the  ceremonial  practice 
has  passed  out  of  memory.  The  course  of  the  hood  through 
the  air  once  represented  the  course  of  the  sun  through  the 
upper  heavens ;  and  the  struggle  to  gain  possession  of  it 
sprang,  no  doubt,  from  the  idea  that  it  would  secure  favour- 
able weather  to  its  owners. 

The  remarkable  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  sport — the  characteristic  conclusion  which  differ- 
entiates it  from  its  French  analogues — is  the  "  smoking  of 
the  fool."  This  termination  shows  that  it  is  closely  allied 
with  the  varied  customs  and   observances  examined  and 


'  One  suggestion  regarding  tlie  word  is,  that  it  has  affinity  with  the  Hood  ot 
Robin  flood,  and  the  Ho'Sr  of  Norse  God-lore  :  Robin  Hood  being  a  type  of 
spring-tide  sunlight,  or  the  reviving  energy  of  nature ;  while  HoSr,  the  blind 
deity  who  slew  Baldr,  the  god  of  summer  sunlight,  is  supposed  to  represent 
winter,  or  the  sun  in  its  wintry  aspect, 
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analysed  by  Mr.  Frazer  in  his  Golden  Bough.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  dead  man  who  is  revived  by  the  doctor  in 
the  ordinary  Plough-Monday  play  of  English  rural  life 
symbolises  the  power  of  vegetation  reviving  after  death 
(winter),'  or  rather,  fills  a  role  which  in  far-past  days 
symbolised  that  power.  In  the  Haxey-hood  the  character 
Avho  ends  his  career  by  being  smoked  plays  the  part 
formerly  allotted  to  a  series  of  actors  for  whom  the  fiery 
ordeal  must  have  concluded  in  grim  earnest.  As  appears 
from  the  teaching  of  comparative  mythology,  his  prototypes 
during  the  darkest  days  of  nature-worship  represented  the 
incarnation  of  vegetative  energy.  They  were  the  earthly 
substitutes  of  the  deity  to  whom  men  owed  the  corn  which 
they  ate,  the  grass  devoured  by  their  cattle,  and  the  trees 
which  yielded  them  fuel,  building-timber,  and  countless 
other  necessaries  of  life,  the  confederate — or  perhaps  the 
secondary  aspect — of  that  great  sun-god,  whose  power  after 
waning  from  the  joyous  days  of  midsummer,  began  to  wax 
again  when  midwinter  was  passed.  As,  however,  these 
representatives  of  cosmic  action  were  but  mundane  types 
of  their  great  archetype,  through  the  development  of  a 
natural  theory  abundantly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Frazer,  they 
were  sacrificed  to  the  power  which  they  represented  while 
yet  full  of  strength  and  vitality  :  it  being  both  unseemly 
and  dangerous  that  the  earthly  symbol  of  divine  energy 
should  be  permitted  to  decline  in  strength  and  vigour.  If 
the  tatterdemalion  who  is  finally  smoked  represents  the 
spirit  of  fertility  and  growth  of  the  past  year,  the  hood 
itself  stands  no  less  certainly  for  the  sun,  and  the  boggans 
and  their  chief  seemingly  occupy  the  places  once  held  by 
the  high-priest  of  the  sun-god  and  his  assistants  ;  in  which 
case  it  may  be  maintained  without  much  exaggeration  that 
ministers  of  the  old  pagan  w^orship,  having  succession  from 

'   The  Golden  Bough,  vol.  i.,  pp.  243,  248, 
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dusky  antiquity,  continue  to  survive  in  England  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

One  fact  worthy  of  attention  is  that  the  game  is  con- 
nected with  the  neighbourhood  of  a  church  and  the 
remains  of  an  old  cross.  Very  possibly  the  site  of  the 
building  may  have  been  sacred  ground  before  the  erection 
of  any  Christian  temple,  since  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the 
places  hallowed  by  heathen  piety,  and  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  them,  were  at  times  taken  over  by  the  early 
missionaries  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  their  own 
creed,  with  the  aim  of  reconciling  converts  to  its  unfamiliar 
tenets.  That  some  relationship  existed  till  comparatively 
lately  between  ball-play  and  ecclesiastical  festivals  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  from  several  practices  familiar  to  the  student 
of  folklore,  which  practices  appear  reasonless  unless  they 
can  be  looked  on  as  survivals  from  prechristian  ritual. 

Some  few  years  ago  Cabsoiv  or  Shinup,  a  ball-game, 
was  still  popular  at  Cleethorpes,  near  Great  Grimsby,  at 
Yule.  "  On  Christmas  day  every  man  was  supposed  to 
play  it.  The  game  somewhat  resembled  hocky,  more  so 
than  golf.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  good  ground-ash 
stick,  well  turned  up  at  the  end,  and  a  wooden  ball.  With 
more  or  less  well-defined  rules  the  ball  was  sent  by  the 
sticks  from  one  side  to  another,  like  a  football  from  player 
to  player.^  Every  one  is  aware  that  football  is  an  amuse- 
ment proper  to  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  evidence  exists  that 
it  formerly  gave  rise  to  eager  contests  on  that  day  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  Lincoln  Gazette  for  February  12th, 
1839,  has  a  paragraph  on  football-playing  among  its 
Caistor  news,  which  states  that  "  This  illegal  practice  has 
prevailed  time  immemorial  at  Caistor,  of  playing  at  foot- 
ball in  the  market-place  and  other  public  streets  in  the 
town,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  annually,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  passing  along  the  streets,  besides 

'  Notes  and  Queries,  8th  s.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  446. 
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compelling  traders  and  others  to  shut  up  their  shops, 
block  up  their  windows,  and  otherwise  causing  a  suspension 
of  business,  broken  shins,  broken  windows,  &c.  The 
spirited  overseers  of  the  highways,  at  the  request  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  town,  have  issued  printed  notices 
that  'every  person  offending  against  the  provisions  of  the 
5th  and  6th  William  IV.  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  the 
law  directs.'  This  intended  interference  of  the  officers  has 
given  general  satisfaction." 

A  description  of  Shrove-Tide  football,  as  played  at 
Sedgefield  on  February  i8th,  between  the  tradesmen  and 
countrymen  of  the  district,  is  quoted  in  the  Antiquary,  vol. 
xxxii.,  p.  100,  from  the  Yorkshu-e  Post,  February  19th,  1896. 
"  Spectators  and  players  assembled  on  the  village  green, 
and  at  one  o'clock  the  parish  clerk  made  his  appearance, 
and  amidst  loud  cheering  proceeded  to  the  bull-ring. 
Passing  the  ball  three  times  through  the  ring,  it  was 
thrown  high  in  the  air,  and  on  it  descent  it  became  public 
property."  When  the  game  was  over  the  ball  was  again 
passed  through  the  ring,  and  then  handed  back  to  the  man 
who  had  secured  it.  ^'  A  similar  game  was  played  at 
Chester-le-Street." 

The  connection  of  the  game  with  the  ring  to  which  bulls 
were  formerly  attached  for  baiting  is  very  curious.  Although, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  fact  has  never  been  pointed  out  by 
anyone  discussing  the  origin  of  the  sport,  bull-baiting  seems 
to  have  sprung  from  a  form  of  nature-worship.  That  is  to 
say,  indications  which  suggest  its  association  with  the  cult 
of  water  are  still  to  be  found.  In  the  Stamford  bull-runnine, 
for  instance,  the  great  object  was  to  "bridge  the  bull,"  which 
meant  to  tumble  him  by  main  force  over  the  bridge  which 
spans  the  Welland  into  the  river  beneath.  At  Tutbury,  if 
the  minstrels  could  succeed  in  cutting  off  a  piece  of  the  bull's 
skin  before  he  crossed  the  river  Dove  into  Derbyshire,  he 
became  the  property  of  the  King  of  Music;  but  if  not,  he  was 
returned  to  the  prior  of  Tutbury,  who  had  provided  him  for 
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the  festival.  And  according  to  Notes  and  Queries,  5th  s., 
vol.  xii.  p.  456,  "the  last  bull-baiting  in  Rochdale  (Lancashire) 
took  place  in  18 19,  when  seven  people  were  killed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  falling  in  of  the  river  wall.  The  baiting 
was  performed  in  the  bed  of  the  shallow  river  (the  Roche) 
in  the  centre  of  the  town." 

To  return  from  this  digression,  however,  J.  R.  P.  states 
in  Hone's  Every-Day  Booh,  vol.  ii.,  p.  187,  in  a  letter  on 
Irishmen  indulging  in  the  game  on  Sunday,  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  football  was  commonly  played  on  Sunday 
morning  before  church-time  in  a  village  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  that  the  church-piece  was  the  chosen  ground 
for  it. 

J.  G.,  the  author  of  a  paper  in  Jackson's  Brigg  Annual, 
1895,  entitled  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Sketches,  also  says 
that  at  the  old-fashioned  village-feast — usually  held,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  on  the  day  sacred  to  the  saint  to  whom  the 
parish-church  was  dedicated — it  used  to  be  customary  for 
boys  to  play  cricket  "with  bats  of  various  sizes,  with  a  ball  of 
rags  tightly  tied  with  string,  and  with  extemporized  wickets, 
and  a  football,  almost  solid,  was  kicked  by  youths." 

According  to  Hone,^  who  quotes  from  Fosbroke's  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities,  ball-play  was  formerly  practised  in 
churches  at  Easter,  a  statement  parallel  with  what  is  said 
by  Laisnel  de  la  Salle "  and  Emile  Souvestre  ^  in  writing  of 
games  connected  with  sun-worship  in  France. 

A  Florentine  sport  which  appears  to  have  been  similar  to 
the  "  hood-game  "  and  its  French  analoofues  is  described  in 
the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  Library :  English  Traditions 
and  Foreign  Customs,  p.  244 ;  and  contests  of  the  same 
nature  would  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Vikings.* 

'  Every-Day  Book,  vol.  i.,  p.  436. 

"-  Croyances  et  Legendes  du  Centre  de  la  France,  1875,  vol.  i.,  pp.  86,  87,  88. 
'  Derniers  Bretons,  1854,  p.  125. 

^  P.  du  Chailhi,  Tke  Viking  Age,  vol.  ii.,  p.  375.     R.  Keyser,  The  Private 
Life  of  the  Old  Northmen,  translated  by  the  Rev.  M.  R.  Barnard,  1868,  p.  150. 
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Whence  the  Isle  of  Axholme  game  was  derived  is  likely 
to  remain  a  debateable  question.  The  district  affords  many 
instances  of  purely  Scandinavian  names  ;  but  Axholme  itself, 
when  written  as  it  used  to  be — Axelholme — is  formed  of 
Celtic,  English,  and  Danish  elements,  the  two  former  of 
which  also  appear  in  Haxey.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  earliest  Teutonic  population  took  over  this  observance 
from  a  pre-existing  race  of  Celtic  stock,  or  that  they  intro- 
duced it  themselves.  It  is  also  possible,  although  hardly  so 
likely,  perhaps,  that  the  intruding  sea-rovers  of  a  later  age 
may  have  instituted  it  among  the  townships  lying  near 
Haxey,  in  imitation  of  some  Danish,  Swedish,  or  Norwegian 
ceremony,  or  even  that  the  Normans  brought  it  with  them 
over  the  English  Channel.  The  fact  that  the  secondary 
festival  at  Haxey  falls  at  old  Midsummer  ought  to  be  noted; 
more  especially  as  it,  like  the  similar  "  Midsummer"  held 
at  Winterton  and  in  several  other  Lincolnshire  parishes,  has 
no  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the  church.  Another 
trace  of  ancient  nature-worship  is  also  to  be  found  in  a 
custom  which  was  still  observed  at  Burnham,  a  hamlet  of 
Haxey,  in  the  last  century.  There,  according  to  Stone- 
house,  the  holy-well,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Redeemer, 
was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  healing  all  sorts  of 
deformities,  weaknesses,  and  cutaneous  diseases  in  children 
who  were  dipped  in  it  on  Ascension  Day,  and  numbers  of 
sufferers  accordingly  bathed  at  that  feast.  Holy  Thursday 
is  a  day  frequently  connected  with  water-worship,  a  fact 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  now  fills  the 
place  of  some  holy-tide  once  sacred  to  a  sky-god,  whose 
cult  was  more  or  less  connected  with  rain,  and  the  replenish- 
ment of  springs  and  streams.  This  god  may  have  had  near 
kinship  with  the  solar  deity,  or  he  may  even  have  been  the 
great  ruler  himself  ;  for  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  cult  of 
the  sun  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  lightning  and  rain, 
and  therefore  with  the  reverence  shown  to  terrestrial  water. 
In   Lincolnshire,  if  it  lightens  and  thunders  about  the  festi- 
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val  of  Yule  the  following  harvest  will  be  wet ;  and  the  natural 
relationship  between  the  adoration  of  the  sun  and  that  of 
water  is  also  marked  by  the  remembrance  of  an  old  custom 
connected  with  Craikell-Spring,  a  medicinal  rag-well  till 
lately  existing  at  Bottesford  in  Lincolnshire.  This  spring 
used  to  be  visited  by  the  feeble  and  sick  just  as  the  night 
was  becoming  day  on  Midsummer  morning,  Midsummer 
being  according  to  a  widespread  belief  the  period  when 
water  has  the  most  beneficent  power. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  16th,  1896. 
The  President   (Mr.  Edward  Clodd)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  resignation  of  the  following  members  was  announced, 
viz. :  Mr.  E.  Maitland,  M.  Yves  Guyot,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Jones, 
Miss  E.  Harris,  Miss  R.  M.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite ;  and  the  election  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Traherne  and  Mr. 
H.  F.  Jacob  was  reported. 

The  following  books  presented  to  the  Society  since  the 
last  meeting  were  laid  upon  the  table,  viz.:  Some  Assamese 
Proverbs^  by  Captain  P.  R.  Gurdon,  presented  by  the  author; 
The  Ewe-speaking  Peoples^  by  Major  A.  B.  Ellis,  presented 
by  Miss  Godden ;  Folk  Lore  in  Orazio,  Part  II.,  by  Signor 
M.  Messina  Faulisi ;  Dwarf  Survivals  and  Traditions  as 
to  Pygmy  Races,  by  R.  G.  Haliburton,  presented  by  the 
author ;  and  The  Sword  of  Moses,  by  Dr.  Gaster,  also  pre- 
sented by  the  author. 

Dr.  Gregor  exhibited  and  explained  a  number  of  folklore 
objects    from    Aberdeenshire    and    Galloway,    including   a 
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herd's  club,  a  lamp  used  in  farm-kitchens,  a  bundle  of  rush- 
lights and  box  for  flint  and  steel,  a  candle  mould,  and 
twisted  rushes  for  binding  besoms,  from  Aberdeenshire ; 
and  a  meal  bason  for  baking  oatcakes,  a  fairy  bottle,  a  witch 
bottle,  an  old-fashioned  reel  for  winding  yarn, and  specimens 
of  treacle-cakes  from  Galloway.  All  these  objects  were 
presented  by  Dr.  Gregor  to  the  Society. 

Dr.  Gregor  also  gave  an  account  of  the  work  he  had  done 
for  the  Ethnographical  Survey  Committee  in  Dumfriesshire 
and  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  him. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Andrews  exhibited  and  presented  to  the  Society 
a  number  of  charms  he  had  obtained  from  a  professional 
witch  in  Naples,  consisting  of  (i)  three  cords:  {a)  black,  to 
cause  illness  in  the  head,  {b)  red,  to  cause  illness  in  the 
heart,  and  (c)  white,  to  prevent  infidelity ;  (2)  a  lemon  and 
a  potato  with  nails  implanted  in  them;  (3)  a  padlock  (till 
unlocked  the  enchanted  person  must  obey)  ;  (4)  a  magnet 
which  draws  a  lever  irresistibly,  and  which  is  to  be  worn  on 
the  person  ;  (5)  a  horseshoe  and  whorl  to  protect  against 
witchcraft;  and  (6)  a  small  bag  of  fine  sea-sand  (when 
this  is  worn  a  witch  must  perform  the  impossible  task  of 
counting  the  grains  before  she  can  enchant  the  wearer).  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Andrews. 

The  Hon.  J.  Abercromby  read  a  paper  entitled  "Funeral 
Masks  in  Europe  ;  "  and  Miss  Burne  read  a  paper  entitled 
"Staffordshire  Folk  and  their  Lore;"  but  time  did  not 
admit  of  a  discussion  on  either  paper. 

A  note  on  "  Easter  Day,"  by  Major  A.  F.  Mockler- 
Ferryman  (see  arite,  p.  295),  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 


FUNERAL  MASKS  IN  EUROPE. 

BY   THE   HO\.    J.    ABERCROMBY. 

Just  two  years  ago,  when  I  happened  to  be  at  Palermo,  I 
was  taken  by  Dr.  Pitre  to  see  the  new  Ethnological  Museum, 
of  which  I  believe  he  was  also  the  founder.  Among  the 
many  interesting  objects  deposited  there  was  a  series  of 
wax  ex-voto  figures  such  as  one  sees  everywhere  in  Catholic 
countries.  But  what  attracted  my  attention  most  was  a 
small  wax  mask  of  a  pretty  rosy-cheeked  child's  face,  with 
blonde  hair  and  delicate  features.  Though  it  was  hanging 
on  the  wall  beside  the  ex-votos,  its  purpose  and  origin  were 
quite  different.  Dr.  Pitre  informed  me  it  was  a  specimen 
of  a  mask  sometimes  used  at  Palermo  at  the  funeral  of  a 
child.  It  is  placed  over  the  face  of  the  child  with  the 
alleged  reason  that  the  feelings  of  the  parents  may  not  be 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  ghastly  pallor  and  other  changes 
that  death  produces  on  the  human  countenance.  Yet  in 
Sicily,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  the  in- 
terment always  takes  place  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
decease,  an  interval  that  does  not  permit  "  decay's  effacing 
fingers  "  to  injure  materially  the  lineaments  of  the  dead. 
We  are  inclined  then  to  suppose  that  the  alleged  reason  is 
not  original  but  secondary,  or  at  any  rate  is  only  one  of  two 
original  explanations.  This  doubt  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  as  often  as  not  the  mask  is  not  laid  upon  the  face,  but 
merely  placed  in  the  coffin  by  the  side  of  the  head.  Though 
the  custom  is  confined  to  Palermo  and  one  or  two  towns, 
being  unknown  in  country  districts,  it  is  either  a  revival  or 
a  survival  of  a  very  ancient  practice.  On  Italian  soil  the 
use  of  sepulchral  masks  can  be  carried  back  as  far  as  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  and  on  European  soil  back  to  about  the 
twelfth  century  B.C. 

We  have  seen  that  the  alleged  reason  for  placing  a  mask 
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on  the  face  of  the  dead  is  to  prevent  the  feelings  of  the 
relations  from  being  hurt  unpleasantly,  and  no  doubt  the 
reason  is  natural  and  genuine.  But  there  is  another  way 
of  arriving  at  the  same  result  without  the  use  of  a  mask. 
It  is  possible  by  means  of  rouge  and  cosmetics  to  give  to  a 
corpse  the  appearance  of  life.  From  the  following  extract 
from  the  Scotsman  newspaper  it  would  appear  that  this 
gruesome  custom  is  practised  in  the  United  States.  "  The 
American  people  have  a  passion  for  looking  on  the  face  of 
the  dead.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
undertaking  is  a  fine  art.  By  a  process  I  am  not  able  to 
explain  the  artist  brings  up  the  faded  colour  on  the  cheek  of 
the  dead  till  the  loved  one  seems  quietly  reposing.  There 
is  none  of  the  repulsive  odour  almost  inseparable  from  a 
Scottish  funeral.  With  head  turned  slightly  to  the  side., 
with  a  smile  on  the  lips,  with  the  red  flush  on  the  cheek, 
the  dead  lie  resting  in  their  narrow  bed."  ^  Rather  more 
than  200  years  ago  a  similar  usage,  though  less  elaborate  in 
its  details,  was  known  in  Sicily.  In  Catanese  many  used 
to  paint  the  faces  of  women  when  laid  out  after  death  to 
render  them  more  showy.  But  a  diocesan  synod  in  1668 
issued  an  edict  against  the  practice  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation.- In  France  it  was  customary  in  ancient  as  well  as 
in  modern  times  for  the  body  of  a  dead  king  to  lie  in  state 
for  eight  or  ten  days.  Before  the  embalmment  a  mould  was 
taken  of  the  face  of  the  deceased,  and  from  it  was  made  a 
wax  impression,  which  was  coloured  after  nature,  to  place 
over  the  face  of  the  prince.  A  curious  collection  of  these 
masks  used  to  be  preserved  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  but 
it  was  lost  during  the  Revolution.  As  the  masks  were 
accurate  portraits,  they  were  utilised  by  the  sculptor  charged 
to  make  the  royal  statue  that  was  eventually  placed  over 
his  tomb.  ^ 

'   The  Scotsman,  November  16,  1895. 

'^  G.  Pitrc,  Usi  e  costume  del popolo  Siciliano,  vol.  ii.,  p.  210. 

^  O.  Benndorf,  Antike  Gcsichtshelme  ti.  Scptilcral  Maskcn,  p.  71. 
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How  far  back  we  may  place  the  earliest  of  these  royal 
masks  I  am  unable  to  say.  St.  Louis  (1226-70),  who  was 
buried  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  caused  effigies  to  be 
erected  of  all  the  kings  that  preceded  him  and  had  been 
buried  there.  But  it  is  not  supposed  that  any  of  these 
were  portraits.  The  tomb  of  Philippe  le  Hardi  {ob.  1285) 
bears  an  effigy  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  authen- 
tic royal  portrait  statue  at  St.  Denis.^  So  we  are  entitled 
to  believe  that  at  least  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  sepulchral 
masks  have  been  used  in  some  part  of  Europe.  With 
regard  to  America,  as  we  cannot  credit  the  pious  Pilgrim 
Fathers  with  having  brought  with  them  from  England  the 
custom  of  rougeing  the  faces  of  the  dead,  it  is  probably  a 
very  modern  nineteenth-century  recrudescence  of  a  very 
ancient  idea,  and  is  perhaps  totally  disconnected  historically 
with  any  practice  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Though  the 
possibility  is  not  excluded  that'the  practice  might  have  been 
introduced  by  Italians  from  Sicily. 

For  the  next  eight  or  nine  centuries,  till  the  fifth  or  fourth 
century,  there  is  a  break  in  the  record,  though  it  is  possible 
that  in  Italy  and  Gaul  the  tradition  was  never  entirely  lost. 
It  might  be  objected  that  the  word  "mask,"  Italian  maschero, 
French  masque,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  that  the  Latin 
persona  has  entirely  lost  its  original  meaning  in  the  Romance 
languages.  But  persona  was  only  applied  to  the  masks 
used  in  the  theatre  and  at  some  processions  of  a  semi- 
religious  nature.  The  Latin  word  for  the  wax  mask  of  an 
ancestor  was  imago ;  and  in  this  form  it  was  probably  trans- 
mitted till  supplanted  by  the  newer  and  more  fashionable 
word  "  mask."  The  next  set  of  masks,  nearly  all  of  them 
of  metal,  of  which  mention  will  be  made,  belong  to  the 
Imperial  period  of  Roman  history.  Some  of  them  can  be 
approximately  dated,  and  I  shall  enumerate  them  as  nearly 

'  A.  Hare,  Days  near  Pat-is.  pp.  i66,  i8i. 
VOL.  VII.  2  C 
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as  I  can  in  retrograde  chronological  order,  though  keeping 
each  country  together  and  beginning  with  the  north  of 
Europe. 

In  the  Museum  of  Nymwegen,  in  Holland,  there  is  a 
much  damaged  life-size  mask  in  terra-cotta,  and  another 
of  a  child.  No  details  are  given,  but  it  seems  quite  certain 
they  were  found  in  a  Roman  cemetery  of  the  upper  class, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Hunerberg.  An  iron  mask  plated 
with  bronze  was  found  at  Cologne  in  184 1.  It  is  evidently 
a  portrait.  Holes  are  cut  through  the  metal  to  give  the 
outline  of  the  eyes  and  to  indicate  the  nostrils,  and  it  seems 
as  if  there  had  been  a  slit  to  show  the  opening  of  the  lips. 

From  Germany  we  now  pass  to  France,  where  four  or 
five  masks  have  been  unearthed.  In  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre  there  are  preserved  two  silver  masks  from  a  hoard 
found  at  Notre  Dame  d'Alenfon,  near  Brissac  (Maine  et 
Loire).  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  they  are 
sepulchral  or  not,  for  they  were  not  found  in  a  tomb.  One 
of  them  is  believed  by  Herr  Benndorf  to  represent  a  male 
face  with  well-developed  wrinkles  on  the  forehead  and 
with  strongly  marked  eyebrows.  The  apertures  for  the 
eyes  are  cut  out.  In  the  hair  just  above  the  forehead  is  a 
bezel  to  receive  a  large  stone  or  jewel,  and  three  smaller 
bezels  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  Round  the  edge  of  the 
mask  there  are  six  small  holes  of  attachment.  M.  Toussaint- 
Grille  d' Angers,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  the 
mask  of  a  woman  larger  than  life,  and  that  the  holes  were 
for  attaching  it  to  a  statue,  probably  of  a  goddess.  M.  de 
Longperier  took  it  to  be  a  mask  of  Minerva,  intended  to 
be  fixed  to  a  statue  of  wood  or  bronze.  The  other  mask  is 
that  of  a  woman  with  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  down; 
and  some  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  portrait.  In 
this  instance  the  pupils  only  are  pierced;  and  there  is  no 
trace  in  either  mask  that  the  aperture  for  the  eye  had  ever 
been  filled  with  a  vitreous  paste  or  with  any  other  sub- 
stance.    Both  the   French   archaeologists   were   of   opinion 
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that  this  mask  also  was  intended  to  be  fastened  upon  a 
statue.  Herr  Benndorf,  on  the  other  hand,  found  nothing 
on  the  inside  of  the  masks  to  show  they  had  ever  been  in 
contact  with  a  hard  body.  They  are  in  the  Gaulish  style, 
and  belong  to  a  period  later  than  Caracalla  {ob.  217  A.D.). 

In  1844  two  life-sized  masks  of  sheet  iron  plated  with 
thin  copper  were  found  with  a  skeleton  and  a  number  of 
other  objects  in  a  Gallo-Roman  grave  near  Neuvy  Pailloux 
(Indre).  It  is  not  mentioned  that  either  was  found  actually 
on  the  face  of  the  skeleton.  Both  masks  are  in  a  frag- 
mentary condition,  but  the  modelling  is  of  great  truth  to 
nature,  and  so  skilfully  wrought,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  de  Longperier  few  modern  artists  could  do  better.  The 
mouth  and  eyes  are  half  closed,  which  gives  an  aspect  of 
death.  The  sepulchral  chamber  in  which  the  skeleton  was 
found  measured  about  16  feet  by  15  feet  3  inches,  and  was 
entered  by  a  passage  34  feet  long.  The  interior  walls  were 
decorated  with  mural  painting  in  the  style  of  Pompeii,  and 
the  grave  cannot  be  older  than  the  second  century. 

In  the  Museum  at  Evreux  there  is  a  much  damaged  bronze 
mask  found  in  a  basilica  in  what  was  anciently  the  forum 
of  Evreux.  Herr  Benndorf  has  some  doubt  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  sepulchral  class  of  masks.  It  represents  a 
bearded  face  with  the  outline  of  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
mouth  cut  through  the  metal  sheet.  The  execution  is  very 
rude.^ 

As  the  Roman  Empire  included  the  Iberian  peninsula,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  terra-cotta  mask  was  brought  to  light 
in  1874  in  excavating  a  Roman  necropolis  near  Alcacer  do 
Sol,  the  ancient  Salacia.  It  represents  a  youthful  face 
without  showing  the  hair  or  ears,  and  is  certainly  a  portrait, 
probably  that  of  a  woman.  In  all  respects  the  modelling  is 
very  carefully  executed.    The  surface  of  the  terra-cotta  was 

'  Benndorf,  op.  cit.,  pp.  lo,  33,  37,  40.     S.  Reinach,  Mtisee  de  St.  Germain 
en  Laye,  pp.  9,  233. 
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covered  with  a  coating  of  white  to  serve  as  a  ground  for  the 
colour  that  was  subsequently  added.  Most  of  this  seems  to 
have  faded,  though  it  can  be  traced  in  the  eyes  with  their 
dark  iris  and  pupils,  as  well  as  on  the  eyelashes.  As  the 
body  had  been  cremated,  the  mask  could  not  be  placed  on 
the  face  of  the  defunct,  and  accordingly  it  was  found  leaning 
against  the  cinerary  urn  that  contained  the  ashes.  Coins  of 
Claudius  that  accompanied  the  interment  give  a  clue  to  the 
date ;  it  belongs  to  the  latter  end  of  the  third  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.^ 

Hitherto  all  the  masks  mentioned  have  been  Roman  or 
the  result  of  Roman  influence ;  but  now  we  must  turn  to 
Eastern  Europe,  to  the  Cimmerian  peninsula  and  the  adjoin- 
ing region,  where  the  population  was  vaguely  termed 
Scvthian,  and  the  civilising  influence  was  Greek.  In  a 
stone  sepulchral  chamber  covered  by  a  tumulus  at  Olbia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bug,  near  its  mouth,  was  found  the 
mask  of  a  woman  in  gold-leaf.  It  is  much  damaged,  and  is 
of  superficial,  barbaric  art,  that  presents  analogies  with  the 
art  displayed  on  the  masks  discovered  by  Schliemann  at 
Mycenae,  though  it  probably  belongs  to  a  later  period.  In 
all  the  metal  masks  we  have  already  passed  under  review 
the  metal  has  been  excised  in  certain  places  ;  a  hole  was  left 
for  the  eyes  and  sometimes  for  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
Here  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  not  perforated.  The  eyes 
and  eyelids  are  modelled  in  gold-leaf  like  the  rest  of  the 
face,  and  there  are  no  apertures  for  the  nostrils  or  slit 
between  the  lips.  In  1837  the  mask  of  an  elderly  woman 
was  found  on  the  face  of  a  skeleton  lying  in  a  marble  sar- 
cophagus, enclosed  in  a  tumulus  near  Kertch.  It  was 
formed  of  thick  gold-leaf  beaten  with  a  hammer,  and  the 
small  inequalities  had  been  carefully  smoothed.  The  work 
and  the  type  of  face  are  excellent.  The  features,  which  have 
an  expression  of  calm  seriousness,  were  evidently  modelled 

'  Benndorf,  p.  51. 
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from  nature,  and  perhaps  after  death.  M.  Gille  believed 
the  artist  had  before  him  a  plaster  cast  of  the  deceased  taken 
immediately  after  death,  and  when  his  work  was  completed, 
perhaps  in  the  space  of  one  day,  the  mask  was  placed  over 
the  countenance  which  grief  and  respect  sought  to  veil  even 
in  the  tomb.  The  edges  of  the  mask  are  cut  off  all  round, 
but  leaving  a  sort  of  frill  under  the  chin,  while  small  holes 
were  made  at  the  margin  of  the  cheeks  and  above  the  fore- 
head for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  firmly  to  the  face.  As 
in  the  mask  from  Olbia,  there  are  no  perforations  for  the 
eyes  or  apertures  for  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  This  inter- 
ment is  believed  to  belong  to  the  third  century  A.D.^ 

Leaving  the  east  of  Europe  we  must  now  turn  to  Italy, 
to  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Winckelmann  refers 
casually  to  the  terra-cotta  mask  of  a  child  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Rome;  and  this  perhaps  is  identical  with  a  child's  mask 
of  similar  material  recorded  by  Ficorini,  who  says  it  came 
from  one  of  the  columbaria  near  the  baths  of  Caracalla. 
Further  details  seem  to  be  wanting.  The  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Zurich  possesses  two  terra-cotta  masks  from 
a  grave  at  Cumae,  near  Naples.  Both  represent  the  faces 
of  women  with  some  of  the  hair  brought  rather  low  over 
the  forehead  and  without  showing  the  ears.  The  modelling 
is  broadly  rendered  without  much  detail.  The  eyebrows 
are  well  marked ;  but  the  holes  for  the  eyes  are  dispropor- 
tionately large,  the  upper  lip  is  too  short,  the  mouth  far  too 
small  for  the  eyes  and  face,  while  the  chin  is  somewhat 
distorted.  Through  the  hair  is  passed  a  ribbon  with  a 
tendril  of  vine-leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes.  The  faces  of 
both  masks  are  coloured  with  a  flesh  tint  of  tender  rose ; 
the  lips  and  the  edges  round  the  apertures  of  the  eyes  are 
red  and  the  eyebrows  black.  In  one  example  the  hair  is 
yellow,  in  the  other  reddish,  the  tendril  of  the  vine  being 

'  Benndorf,   pp,  7,    9-     N.    Kondakof,   Le  Conte   Tolstoi,  e    S.  Reinach, 
/intiquites  de  la  Russie  meridionale,  1891,  pp.  69,  70. 
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coloured  green.     A  bronze  mask,  once  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  recorded  to  have  been  found  in  a 
grave  in  a  church  at  S**'  Agata  dei  Goti,  in  the  province  of 
Naples,    but    no    further   particulars    are    known.      In    the 
Waldeck  Museum   at  Arolsen  is  a  bronze   mask  that  be- 
longed formerly  to  a  collection  made  principally  in  Naples, 
and  may  therefore  be  of  Lower  Italian  origin.     It  differs  in 
one  respect  from  the  other  metallic  masks  that  have  been 
mentioned  in  being  made  of  cast,  not  of  beaten,  bronze.     It 
represents  the  portrait  of   an  old  man   of  well-determined 
Roman  type,  with  a  wrinkled  forehead  and  a  large  wart  on 
the  left  cheek  below  the  eye.      The  eyes  and  nostrils  are 
perforated  and  the  mouth  half  open.      The  excellence  of 
the   w'orkmanship    and    the    earnestness   of  the   treatment 
allow  us  probably  to  recognise  a  mask  such  as  the  Romans 
made    in    wax  in  honour  of  their   ancestors,    kept   in    the 
atrium,  and    carried    with    the    funeral   procession.       The 
workmanship  deserves  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  best 
performances  of  Roman  portrait  art,  and  will  scarcely  be 
later  than  the  beginning  of  Imperial  times.     In  the  Museum 
at  Chiusi  there  is  a  mere  fragment  of  a  bronze  mask.     Only 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  nose,  and  the  cheeks  below  the  eyes  are  preserved. 
No  details  are  known  as  to  where  it  Avas  found.     If  it  is 
part  of  a  funeral  mask  it  differs  from    Roman   masks   in 
metal  in  that  the  eyes  are  not  perforated,  following  in  this 
particular    some    of   those    in    terra-cotta.      Perhaps    it    is 
Etruscan.     In  the  British  Museum  there  are  two  terra-cotta 
masks  from  Chiusi  of  Etruscan  aspect.     One  represents  a 
bearded  man,  the  otherawoman.    The  modelling  is  done  with 
great  care,  the  eyes  are  very  oblique,  the  pupils  and  nostrils 
are  perforated,  and  the  mouth  is  slightly  open.    The  clay  is 
thin,  very  fine,  of  slightly  reddish  colour,  but  coated  over 
with   a  bright   olive   tint.     After   the   clay   was   burnt,  the 
cheeks,  forehead,  and  head-dresses  were  covered  with  human 
and  animal  figures,  besides  other  designs,  by  scratching  the 
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surface  with  a  sharp  instrument.  These  resemble  the 
figures  on  some  Etruscan  vases  that  recall  the  Greek  art  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  though  in  the  taste  shown  in  the 
whole  work  there  is  a  decidedly  un-Hellenic  element.^ 

The  last  I  have  to  mention,  and  certainly  the  oldest 
funeral  masks  known  in  Europe,  are  the  six  gold  masks 
exhumed  by  Schliemann  at  Mycenae.  In  the  third  grave 
within  the  stone  circle  in  the  citadel  he  found  a  child's  mask 
of  very  thin  gold  leaf.  It  is  much  damaged.  The  places 
for  the  eyes  are  cut  out  and  it  terminates  below  the  nose. 
The  body  of  the  child  seems  to  have  been  burnt,  and  the 
mask  was  found  with  the  bodies  of  three  women  whose 
remains  had  also  been  partially  incinerated.  In  the  fourth 
grave,  in  which  three  male  and  two  female  bodies  were  found, 
a  gold  mask  lay  on  the  face  of  each  of  the  three  male  corpses. 
The  first  represents  a  large,  oval,  youthful  face  with  a  high, 
long,  Hellenic  nose  and  a  small  mouth  with  thin  lips.  The 
eyes  are  closed ;  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  are  well 
marked  by  short  strokes.  The  second  shows  a  round  face 
with  full  cheeks  and  small  forehead.  The  mouth  is  small, 
but  the  lips  thick.  The  eyes  are  shut,  the  slit  of  the  eyes 
sloping  down  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  Eyelashes 
and  eyebrows  are  both  well  marked,  and  the  latter  meet  over 
a  straight,  narrow  nose.  The  ears  are  rudely  indicated. 
The  third  mask  exhibits  a  round,  beardless  face  with  a  high 
rather  pointed  forehead.  The  eyes  are  bulging,  nearly 
round  in  shape,  and  represent  the  eyes  open.  Eyelashes  and 
eyebrows  are  not  shown.  The  mouth  is  very  large  with 
thin,  compressed  lips,  while  the  ears  are  placed  a  great  deal 
too  high.  The  fifth  grave  contained  three  bodies,  two  of 
which  were  provided  with  masks.  The  first  is  much  com- 
pressed. It  represents  a  nearly  circular,  beardless  face  with 
a  high,  wide  forehead,  short  nose,  small  mouth,  and  narrow 
lips.     The  ears  are  in  their  proper  position.     The  eyes  are 

'  Benndorf  pp.  30,  35,  40,  43,  47,  48, 
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open,  and  neither  eyelashes  nor  eyebrows  are  marked.  The 
next  and  last  mask  is  very  well  preserved,  and  shows  us  a 
bearded  face.  Here  the  nose  is  thin  and  long,  running  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  forehead.  The  closed  eyes  are  large, 
and  the  mouth  also.  The  beard  is  well  given  and  par- 
ticularly the  moustaches,  the  ends  of  which  are  turned  up  like 
two  crescents.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  masks  were 
intended  for  portraits,  and  it  seems  they  were  only  placed 
on  the  faces  of  men.  They  were  probably  made  after  death. ^ 
According  to  Professor  Petrie  the  date  of  the  three  graves  is 
about  1 150  B.C." 

Though  this  closes  the  list  of  funeral  masks  in  Europe,  it 
is  well  to  add  that  they  have  also  been  found  in  Siberia, 
Phoenicia,  Nineveh,*'  Egypt,  and  Peru.  Messrs  Klementz  and 
Adrianov  found  masks  with  burnt  human  and  animal  bones, 
copper  and  bone  objects,  in  some  tumuli  near  Minusinsk. 
They  were  made  of  plaster;  and  along  with  Mongoloid  types 
wath  prominent  cheekbones  and  small,  narrow  eyes  were 
others  with  very  regular  European  features.  All  the  masks 
were  the  size  of  life  and  painted  red  with  a  colour  that  has 


'  Schliemann,  MycencB  and  Tiryns,  London,  1878. 

-  Joiirn.  of  Hellen.  Studies,  pp.  199-205  (1891). 

^  The  two  masks  from  Nineveh  are  of  very  thin  gold  leaf  and  of  very  poor 
workmanship.  To  judge  from  a  coin  of  Maximinus,  found  near  one  of  them, 
they  belong  to  the  fourth  century  A.D.  A  third  gold  mask,  also  of  rude  work, 
was  found  under  the  ruins  of  Halebi  Chelebi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  face  of  a  female  mummy.  It  is  of  equally  late  date  (Benndorf,  pp.  66, 
67).  Since  this  paper  was  read  before  the  Society,  I  have  found  a  notice  of 
two  masks  from  Phoenicia,  which  shows  that  the  custom  had  struck  root  on 
purely  Semitic  soil.  M.  Rene  Dussaud  describes  and  figures  a  terra-cotta 
funeral  mask  from  Tartus,  ten  hours'  march  north  of  Tripoli  on  the  Syrian 
coast.  It  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  figurines  from  the  same  district,  classed 
by  M.  Heuzey  under  the  title  of  pseiido- Assyrian,  and  placed  by  him  a  little 
earlier  than  the  seventh  century  B.C.  The  mouth  is  closed,  but  the  eyes  are 
perforated  with  a  round  hole.  M.  Dussaud  does  not  doubt  that  it  is  of  Phoe- 
nician work  anterior  to  any  Greek  influence.  He  also  mentions  that  another 
mask  of  inferior  workmanship,  also  from  Phoenicia,  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre, 
{Kevue  Archeologiqiie,  3me  serie,  t.  xxviii.,  Mai-Juin,  1S96.) 
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preserved  all  its  freshness.^  This  information  is  specially 
interesting,  as  the  fact  that  some  of  the  masks  bear  the 
impress  of  European  features  may  possibly  indicate  that  the 
custom  of  using  them  was  borrowed  from  the  Scythians,  on 
the  Black  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scythians  may  have 
adopted  the  custom  from  the  Milesians  who  founded  Olbiain 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  having  received  it  themselvesat  a  still 
earlier  date  from  some  other  quarter.  The  general  likeness, 
already  noticed,  between  the  Mycenaean  and  Olbian  masks 
seems  to  point  to  the  Peloponese  itself,  but  this  may  be  purely 
accidental.  Indeed,  the  custom  may  have  come  directly 
or  indirectly  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  in  full  swing  in  the 
i8th  dynasty  (1700  B.C.),  if  not  earlier.  At  any  rate  the 
Yeniseans  of  Minusinsk  could  not  have  borrowed  the  usage 
from  the  Chinese.  They  must  be  ignorant  of  any  such 
practice,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  J.  M.  de  Groot  in  his 
great  work.  The  Religions  System  of  China  :  the  Disposal 
of  the  Dead. 

Having  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  instances — probably 
not  nearly  all  of  them — in  which  funeral  portrait-masks  and 
offshoots  of  them  have  been  found  in  Europe,  and  shown 
that  they  can  be  traced  back,  though  with  occasional  wide 
gaps,  for  rather  over  3,000  years,  it  remains  to  explain  a  few 
points  in  connection  with  the  custom.  We  naturally  enquire 
why  they  were  used,  and  for  whose  benefit ;  why  in  some 
cases  holes  are  pierced  for  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth,  in 
others  not;  why  they  were  not  always  placed  on  the  face  of 
the  corpse,  but  merely  laid  alongside  it. 

To  answer  these  and  other  questions  that  may  suggest 
themselves  we  must  form  a  connected  theory  on  the  whole 
subject.  It  is  well  known  that  death  was  often  looked  upon 
with  such  instinctive  aversion  and  dread,  that  to  touch  a 
corpse  was  to  incur  defilement  and  require  a  subsequent 

'  Klementz,  Les  Antiqidtes  du  Musee  de  Minoussinsk,  noticed  by  Deniker 
in  Anthropologie.,  vol.  i.  (1890), 
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purification.  At  the  same  time  a  man's  ghost  after  death, 
especially  if  he  had  been  great  and  powerful  in  his  lifetime, 
was  capable  of  inflicting  much  injur}'  on  his  surviving 
relatives  and  subjects.  The  dead  body  had  therefore  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  on  pain  of  the  ghost's  dis- 
pleasure and  the  certain  punishment  that  would  ensue  if 
this  was  not  done.  Accordingly  the  corpse  was  washed, 
clothed  in  its  best,  and  laid  out  on  some  sort  of  couch,  while 
the  family  and  the  professional  mourners  gave  vent  to  wails 
and  lamentations,  which  in  primitive  times  extended  to 
cutting  the  face,  lacerating  the  breasts,  or  piercing  the  arms 
with  arrows.  Among  the  poor  the  dead  man  was  probably 
burnt  or  buried  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  But  the 
oreat  had  to  be  treated  with  much  greater  ceremony. 
Friends,  relations,  or  subjects  had  to  come  from  a  distance 
to  pay  their  last  homage  to  the  deceased.  This  necessarily 
led  to  considerable  delay.  With  Romans  of  patrician  rank 
about  seven  days  elapsed  before  the  body  was  entombed. 
If  the  friends  at  a  distance  could  not  come  to  the  defunct, 
the  defunct  had  to  be  taken  to  the  friends.  Herodotus 
relates  that  when  a  Scythian  king  died,  the  body  was  placed 
on  a  waggon  and  carried  through  all  the  different  tribes.  As 
a  mere  subject,  when  dead,  was  laid  on  a  waggon  and 
carried  round  to  his  friends  for  a  space  of  forty  days,^  the 
interval  between  the  death  and  burial  of  a  king  must  have 
been  much  greater.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  preserve 
the  body  in  some  way,  at  any  rate  for  a  limited  time.  In 
describing  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Scythians  Herodotus 
mentions  that  when  the  king  died  the  intestines  were 
removed  and  the  inside  filled  with  sweet-smelling  herbs. 
The  opening  in  the  belly  was  then  sewn  up  and  the  body 
enclosed  in  wax.  Not  quite  300  years  ago,  Giorgio  Interiano 
relates  much  the  same  of  the  Cherkes  of  the  North-west 
Caucasus.       On  the  death  of  a  man  of  rank  they  made  a 

'   Herodotus,  bk.  iv.,  §  71. 
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high  bed  of  timber  out  in  the  open,  on  which  they  seated 
the  dead  body,  having  first  taken  out  the  intestines.^ 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  in  hot  weather  the  face 
would  undoubtedly  undergo  some  decomposition.  To  avoid 
the  sight  of  anything  so  ill-omened  and  to  cover  the  whole 
face,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  shrouded,  it  would  be 
natural  enough  to  use  a  mask.  This  naturally  would  have 
to  resemble  the  deceased  so  far  as  lay  in  the  power  of  the 
artist  or  craftsman  to  make  it.  In  early  times  the  mask 
might  represent  the  eyes  as  open  or  shut,  but  there  would 
be  no  hole  or  aperture  in  any  part  of  it,  corresponding  to 
the  positions  of  the  eyes,  nostrils,  or  mouth.  This  we 
find  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  oldest  masks,  those  from 
Mycenae  and  Olbia,  at  least  with  adults.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  the  child's  mask  from  Mycenae.  This  anomaly  might 
arise  from  the  fact  that  children  were  buried  at  once,  with 
little  ceremony,  and  certainly  without  a  delay  of  several 
days,  as  was  the  case  with  men  of  royal  and  patrician  birth. 
In  the  later  masks  of  Roman  Imperial  times  it  was  other- 
wise. All  the  masks  of  bronze,  silver,  or  copper,  and  some 
in  terra-cotta,  have  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  often  for  the 
nostrils  and  mouth.  The  difference  may  have  arisen  from 
following  a  totally  different  tradition  and  line  of  thought ; 
one  that  pointed  to  a  belief  that  the  ghost  of  the  dead  still 
wanted  to  see,  still  needed  to  breathe,  in  the  other  world. 
But  there  is  another,  I  believe,  better  explanation.  At  the 
funeral  of  a  Roman  patrician  part  of  the  procession  was 
formed  of  men  wearing  wax  masks  {imagines)  representing 
the  illustrious  ancestors  of  the  dead  and  dressed  in  the  robes 
of  office  that  the  prototype  of  the  mask  had  worn.  It  was 
necessary  that  these  wax  masks  should  be  perforated  to 
allow  the  wearers  to  see  and  to  breathe.  As  the  archimime, 
who  wore  a  mask  of  the  deceased  about  to  be  buried,  imi- 
tated the  speech  of  the  latter  and  even  cut  jokes  at  his 

'  Ramusio,  vol.  ii.,  p.  197,  Venice,  1574. 
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expense,  an  aperture  for  the  mouth  was  extremely  neces- 
sary. This  necessity  gives,  I  think,  the  explanation  of 
the  perforations  in  the  masks  formed  of  metal.  These 
masks  were  replicas  in  metal  of  the  wax  ones  of  deceased 
ancestors  which,  when  not  in  use,  were  preserved  in  the 
atrium,  and  had  to  be  perforated  for  use  at  funeral  pro- 
cessions. 

But  still  the  questions  remain — Why  were  the  masks  not 
removed  from  the  face  when  their  purpose  was  over,  and 
why  were  they  sometimes  deposited  near  the  corpse  with- 
out being  actually  upon  the  face  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be 
that  they  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  previously 
deceased  ancestors.  Ghosts  must  at  one  time  have  been 
believed  to  be  as  curious  as  human  beings.  They  must 
have  been  credited  with  an  ardent  desire  to  see  what  their 
descendants  were  like.  To  satisfy  this  natural  and  worthy 
curiosity  the  mask  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  somewhere — 
it  did  not  much  matter  where. 

If  this  explanation  seems  forced  and  unlikely,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  originally  every  action  of  a  funeral  rite 
was  primarily  designed  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  though  in 
some  the  living  might  also  have  a  share.  The  care  taken 
to  wash  the  body,  to  clothe  it  with  due  honour,  to  make 
sufficient  lamentation,  to  construct  a  dry,  well-built  sepulchre, 
was  intended  to  propitiate  the  ghost  and  make  him  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  Though  in  the  funeral  feast  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  participated,  the  deceased  and  those  that 
had  pre-deceased  him  had  their  share  too.  Speaking  of  the 
Scythians,  Herodotus  (bk.  iv.  §  73)  expressly  says  that  at 
funeral  feast  the  dead  man  received  his  portion.  Among  the 
the  Votiaks  to  this  day,  when  the  corpse  is  conveyed  on  a 
cart  or  a  sleigh  to  the  grave,  a  great  quantity  of  all  sorts  of 
eatables  and  drinkables  are  brought  there  as  well.  A  feast 
is  then  held  over  the  grave.  Both  the  deceased  and  those 
that  have  died  before  him  are  specially  invited  to  come 
forward  and  partake.    Before  leaving,  part  of  the  provisions 
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is  left  on  the  top  of  the  grave  and  part  is  deposited  in  holes 
in  the  ground.^ 

Before  concluding,  there  is  one  point  in  Roman  funeral 
custom  that  seems  to  have  puzzled  writers  of  an  older 
generation,  but  which  from  a  folklore  point  of  view  is  not 
difficult  to  explain.  It  is  that  the  archimime  made  jests  at 
the  expense  of  the  deceased  whom  he  actually  represented, 
and  that  a  band  of  actors  following  the  procession  served 
to  attract  and  amuse  the  crowd.  They  recited  passages 
from  the  tragic  poets  or  acted  comic  scenes,  one  of  them 
sometimes  mimicking  the  peculiarities  of  the  deceased.  All 
this  of  course  excited  the  mirth  of  the  spectators  ;  and  that 
was  the  very  object  of  it.  At  first  sight  such  unseemly 
mirth  seems  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  previous  lamen- 
tations and  other  sia;ns  of  woe.  But  remembering  the  awe 
in  which  ghosts  were  held  some  explanation  must  be 
found  that  removes  the  apparent  contradiction.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  dim  belief  was  held  that  somehow  or  other,  by 
a  process  they  could  not  explain,  the  hilarity  of  the  specta- 
tors would  have  a  favourable  reaction  on  the  ghost  of  the 
deceased.  It  would  impart  cheeriness  of  mind  to  him, 
would  enliven  and  cheer  him  up  on  his  peregrination  to  the 
other  world.  Nor  was  this  apparent  levity  of  behaviour  at 
funerals  confined  to  the  Romans.  Herodotus  (bk.  v.  §  4) 
relates  that  when  a  Thracian  died  they  buried  him  with 
laughter  and  rejoicing,  saying  that  now  he  was  free  from  a 
host  of  sufferings  and  enjoyed  complete  happiness.  Folk- 
lorists  I  venture  to  think  will  hardly  accept  the  explanation 
of  the  Father  of  History.  According  to  the  Chinese  geo- 
grapher Kouan-iu-ki,  the  Tha-tche,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Hioung-nou,  at  funerals  accompany  the  corpse  with  singing 
and  dancing.  -  At  the  funeral  feasts,  too,  of  the  Votiaks 
they  sing  merry  songs,  and  their  frame  of  mind  is  far  from 

'  J.  N.  Smirnov,  Votiaki,  p.  182  (Kazan,  1890). 

^  Remusat,  Recherckes  sur  les  langues  tartai-es,  pp.  7,  8. 
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sad.^  Hilarity  at  a  funeral  I  take  to  be  a  well-meant  "  send 
off"  of  good  omen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  in  the 
street. 


STAFFORDSHIRE   FOLK   AND   THEIR   LORE. 


BY   C.    S.    BURXE. 


I  PREFER  this  title  to  the  one  announced  for  me,  as  I  have 
always  maintained  that  if  you  would  study  the  folklore 
of  any  district  properly,  you  must  first  of  all  study  the 
district  itself,  and  learn  what  manner  of  folk  they  are  who 
dwell  there  ;  and  as  I  know  by  melancholy  experience  that 
English  geography,  at  any  rate  where  my  own  county  is 
concerned,  ranks  among  the  "things  not  generally  known," 
I  shall  make  no  apology  for  beginning  with  the  guide-book 
information  that  Staffordshire  is  an  inland  county,  lying 
somewhat  north-west  of  the  centre  of  England,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  counties  of  Derby,  Warwick,  Worcester, 
Shropshire,  and  Cheshire.  The  River  Trent  rises  among 
the  hills  of  the  north-western  corner,  and  runs  a  diagonal 
course  through  the  county  to  the  south-east,  where  it  bends 
abruptly  northwards,  and,  passing  Burton  and  Tutbury,  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire. 
I  would  ask  you  particularly  to  notice  this  diagonal  course 
of  the  river  (north-west  to  south-east),  as  it  will  give  you  a 
rough  general  idea  of  the  physical  conformation  of  the  county, 
viz.  a  broad  band  of  green  valley  and  meadow  land  in  the 
midst,  with  hills  to  the  north-east  and  south-west  of  it. 
Members  of  the  Folklore  Society,  travelling  to  Liverpool 
in  September  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
will  enter  Staffordshire  at  Tamworth  and  quit  it  again  just 

'  Smirnov,  op.  cit.,  p.  182. 
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before  reaching  Crewe,  following  the  general  course  of  the 
river  all  the  way.  To  the  north,  the  ground,  broken  by 
hills  and  river-valleys,  yet  gradually  rises  to  the  Moor- 
lands, a  bleak,  bare,  stone-walled  country,  abutting  on  the 
Derbyshire  moors.  The  hills  on  the  south-west  do  not 
attain  so  great  a  height,  and  they  are  not  bleak,  but  black; 
for  here,  around  Wolverhampton,  is  the  seat  of  the  South 
Staffordshire  iron  trade.  Thus  you  will  perceive  that 
tht)ugh  the  Black  Country  is  chiefly  in  Staffordshire,  yet 
Staffordshire  is  not  in  the  Black  Country,  according  to  the 
popular  delusion. 

We  have,  then,  a  large  agricultural  tract  in  the  midst  of 
the  county,  with  the  Black  Country,  peopled  by  colliers  and 
ironworkers,  in  the  south,  and  a  smaller  industrial  tract,  the 
Potteries,  around  Stoke-on-Trent,  in  the  north.  There  are, 
besides,  other  local  industries — brewing  at  Burton,  shoe- 
making  at  Stafford,  silk-weaving  at  Leek  Does  this 
diversity  of  environment  and  occupation  beget  a  corre- 
sponding diversity  of  folklore  ?  you  will  naturally  ask  ;  and 
to  this  point  I  shall  mainly  address  myself  in  this  paper. 

The  agricultural  population,  who  are  the  set  with  whom 
I  am  best  acquainted,  are  great  believers  in  ghosts  and 
apparitions.  Everywhere  there  are  cross-roads  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  dangerous  to  pass,  stiles  where  clanking 
chains  may  be  heard,  lanes  where  black  dogs  and  spectral 
horsemen  rush  past  the  belated  wanderer.  It  is  compara- 
tively an  ordinary  occurrence  for  this  or  that  lately  deceased 
person  to  "  come  again  "  after  death.  A  labourer  at  Nor- 
bury,  in  North  Staffordshire,  known  to  all  my  family,  heard 
that  his  brother,  lately  dead  at  Sowdley,  five  or  six  miles 
away,  "  came  again  "  at  a  certain  stile.  He  "  thought  he'd 
best  look  into  it;  he  doubted  as  how  his  brother  might  have 
summat  to  say ;  he  thought  as  it  was  but  right  as  some  of 
the  family  should  see  him  if  he  did  come  ;"  so  he  set  out 
one  evening  after  his  day's  work  was  done,  and  walked  the 
five  miles  through  the  dark,  dirty  lanes  to  Sowdley,  waited 
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by  the  fatal  stile  hour  after  hour  through  the  cold  winter's 
night,  till,  as  he  said,  "it  come  to  five  o'clock,  and  he  hadna 
seed  nothin',  and  he  doubted  as  if  his  brother  'ad  a  bin 
comin'  e'd  a  come  afore  that,  and  he  doubted  as  he'd  best 
go  whoam ;  "  and  I  never  heard  that  he  "  essayed  the 
adventure  "  a  second  time. 

Another  story  from  the  same  parish  of  Norbury  has 
already  been  told  in  my  Shropshire  Folk-Lore,  but  that 
book  is  known  to  so  few,  that,  as  the  story  really  belongs  to 
Staffordshire,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  repeating  it  here. 
A  short  distance  from  the  village  there  is  a  bridge  over 
the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Canal  which  is  always  re- 
garded as  rather  an  uncanny  place  at  night.  A  labouring 
man  who  had  to  cross  this  bridge  with  a  horse  and  cart 
about  ten  o'clock  one  evening  in  January,  1879,  arrived  at 
home  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  fright  and  agitation,  and 
related  that  just  as  he  passed  the  bridge  a  black  thing  with 
white  eyes  sprang  out  of  the  hedgerow  on  to  his  horse. 
The  terrified  horse  broke  into  a  gallop ;  the  man  tried  to 
knock  off  the  creature  with  his  whip,  but  the  whip  went 
through  the  Thing  and  fell  from  his  hand  to  the  ground. 
How  he  got  rid  of  the  intruder  or  reached  home  at  last  he 
hardly  knew,  but  the  whip  was  picked  up  the  next  day  just 
where  he  said  he  had  dropped  it.  The  story  of  his  strange 
encounter  quickly  spread,  and  this  was  the  explanation 
that  was  offered  by  a  local  wiseacre  :  "It  was  the  Man- 
Monkey  as  always  does  come  again  on  the  Big  Bridge, 
ever  since  the  man  was  drowned  in  the  '  Cut.' " 

To  turn  to  the  subject  of  Magic  :  may  I  give  you  the 
views  of  an  old  man  in  the  same  locality,  as  expressed  by 
himself  to  my  eldest  brother,  who  made  notes  of  the 
conversation  at  the  time?  Some  neighbours  of  "  Owd 
Stock'on's "  had  been  turned  out  of  their  house  by  the 
mortgagees.  "  Niver  see  sich  a  thing  i'  my  life,"  he  said  ; 
"  their  things  wun  all  turned  out  i'  the  middle  o'  the  road. 
Eh!    I  should  na  like  to  a  bin  them  as  did  it.     I  should  be 
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afeard  as  they'd  do  summat  at  me."  ''  Why,  what  could 
they  do  ?  "  "  Why,  bewitch  'em  to  be  sure.  Our  parson,  he 
dunna  believe  in  folks  bewitchin'  annybody.  He  towd  me 
so  hissen,  a-going  thro'  Mr.  Hyatt's  cowpastur'.  But  there 
was  Jack  Rhodes  the  bank-ranger,  he  went  to  a  witch  in 
the  Potteries  about  the  mooney  as  he  lost.  He  said,  as 
soon  as  ever  he  saw  Jack,  '  You've  come  about  that  there 
money — there  were  so  many  with  you — the  amount  was 
so  much — you  must  not  speak  to  anybody  about  it.'  But 
he  did,  and  towd  everybody,  and  he  never  got  the  mooney 
back.  But  one  night,  when  he  was  in  bed  with  his 
fayther,  the  whole  room  was  full  of  little  red  imps  dancing 
all  about.  He  said  arter  as  the  devil  inna  (isn't)  black, 
but  it  couldna  ha'  bin  the  devil,  it  mun  'a  bin  some  of 
his  imps.  However  can  them  witches  do  such  things  ? 
There  was  a  young  man  as  I  knowd  as  wanted  his 
moother  to  sell  him  a  bit  o'  waste  land  as  her  cottage  stooa 
on  close  to  Squire  Morris's  and  s'he  wouldna;  so  he  brought 
one  o'  these  ere  men  from  Wolverhampton,  and  he  give  her 
a  shilling,  and  arter  that,  when  she  was  in  bed  at  anight, 
something  had  used  to  come  to  her  toe  and  creep  up  her 
till  it  got  to  her  chest.  She  lapped  her  foot  up  with  all 
manner  o'  things  and  put  something  with  pins  sticking  out 
of  it  on  her  foot,  but  she  never  could  get  shut  on  it,  and 
she  had  it  to  her  dying  day.  Oh,"  he  concluded,  summing 
up  the  whole  subject,  "when  I  was  in  sarvice  they'd  used 
to  bewitch  the  teams,  but  they  darna  do  that  now." 

I  would  draw  your  attention  in  passing  to  the  use  of  the 
word  witch  for  a  7nale  soothsayer.  This  is  customary  in 
that  part  of  the  county.^ 

The  witches  who  were  applied  to  lived,  you  will  notice, 
one  at  Wolverhampton  and  one  in  the  Potteries.  This 
indicates  the    form   which    superstition    takes    among    the 

'  Compare  Bunyan's  use  of  the  word :  "  Simon  the  Witch  "  {Pilg- 
Progress,  pt.  i.). — Ed. 
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industrial  population.  The  dark  practices  of  magic  are 
known  among  them ;  the  simpler  faith  in  apparitions  is 
comparatively  less  flourishing.  The  country  waggoner, 
shepherd,  or  cowman,  gets  up  in  the  small  hours  and 
tramps  alone  through  the  misty  darkness  to  the  silent 
yard  or  building  where  he  must  "  fettle "  his  charges 
before  the  world — even  the  labouring  world — is  astir. 
Small  wonder  if  his  fancy  conjures  up  strange  spectres 
in  the  shadowy  corners.  Compare  with  this  the  habits  of 
the  colliers,  for  example.  Till  the  present  generation  they 
kept  equally  early  hours,  but  they  go  to  their  work  in 
parties,  through  roads  generally  more  or  less  lighted  by 
the  glow  of  neighbouring  iron-furnaces.  They  do  not 
imagine  ghosts  at  every  turn  ;  but  -what  they  do,  or  did, 
fear  in  these  early  journeys  is  meeting  a  woman.  If  such 
a  meeting  should  take  place,  all  orthodox  old  colliers 
w^ould  turn  back  and  refuse  to  go  down  the  pit  that  day; 
for  it  was  considered  a  sure  sign  of  death.  Their  danger- 
ous occupation,  so  liable  to  sudden  alarms  and  accidents, 
disposes  them,  and  still  more  their  wives,  to  put  great  faith 
in  omens,  or  as  they  say  "  tokens."  To  dream  of  fire  por- 
tends a  fire  in  the  pit,  to  dream  of  a  broken  shoe  is  a 
sure  sign  of  danger.  A  woman  at  Bilston  waiting  alone 
one  evening  for  her  husband's  return  from  his  nightly  visit 
to  the  public-house,  heard  his  hobnailed  boots  taken  up 
and  dropped  violently  on  the  floor  three  times  in  succes- 
sion. She  begged  him,  when  he  came  in,  not  to  go  to  work 
next  day ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  her,  went,  and  in  a 
few  hours'  time  was  brought  home  fatally  injured  by  a  fall 
of  coal  in  the  pit.  The  miners  had  also  (I  quote  from  Mr. 
G.  T.  Lawley,  editor  of  the  Bilsto7i  Mercury)  a  superstition 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Whistlers.  They  believed 
that  if  these  were  heard  about  the  mouth  of  a  pit  (and  some 
of  them  used  to  hear,  or  pretend  to  hear  them)  there  was 
sure  to  be  a  fatal  accident  if  the  colliers  continued  at 
work,  and  they  straightway  left   off  for   the   day.     If  the 
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whistlers  were  heard  over  their  heads  as  they  were  going 
to  work  they  would  not  go  down  the  pits  that  day.  If  a 
man  be  killed  in  a  coal-pit,  his  fellows  will  not  go  to  work 
again  till  he  is  buried  ;  not  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  but  out 
of  superstitious  dread.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the 
Rowley  Regis  Colliery  Company  summoned  six  of  their 
men  at  the  local  police-court  for  refusing  to  work  in  com- 
pliance with  this  custom.  The  case  was  not  pressed  ;  and 
the  only  plea  of  the  prosecutors  was  that  the  men  had 
signed  an  agreement  not  to  observe  the  custom  except  as 
regarded  the  pit  itself  in  which  the  accident  had  happened, 
whereas  the  defendants  worked  at  another  pit  in  the  same 
colliery,  not  at  the  one  where  the  death  occurred. 

If  anyone  stole  any  trifle  from  the  body  of  a  man  killed 
in  the  pit,  it  was  believed  that  the  ghost  of  the  deceased 
would  haunt  him  at  his  work  till  he  had  made  restitution. 
For  the  dark  mysterious  pit,  rather  than  the  cheerful  upper 
world,  is  the  chief  scene  of  the  phantoms  of  the  collier's 
imagination. 

"They  had  a  belief,"  says  Mr.  Lawley,  "that  there  were 
beings  called  '  mining  dwarfs,'  who,  if  well  treated,  would 
occasionally  do  the  miner^s  work  in  the  silent  hours  of  the 
night,  but  if  ill  treated  would  break  his  tools,  drop  the 
roof,  ignite  the  fire-damp,  and  play  all  kinds  of  mischievous 
pranks.  '  Knockings  '  in  the  mine  were  frequently  heard 
proceeding  from  these  dwarfs ;  and  these  usually  preceded 
some  accident.  These  '  Knockers '  were  said  to  help  the 
miner  and  give  him  the  warning,  on  condition  that  he  never 
sought  to  discover  their  identity  or  show  too  inquisitive  a 
mind  respecting  their  doings.  If  he  did,  they  would  do  him 
hurt,  and  leave  him  to  do  his  work  without  further  assistance 
from  them." 

The  disused  coal-pits  were  said  to  be  inhabited  by  "  Raw 
Head  and  Bloody  Bones."  These,  I  am  told,  are  a  kind  of 
creatures  which  are  half  human,  half  animal,  and  very  dan- 
gerous to  man.    They  would  sometimes  come  out  of  the  pits 
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and  beg  for  food  and  orfier  articles  at  the  cottages,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  give  them  whatever  they  asked  for.  But 
I  doubt  if  they  were  (at  least,  within  memory)  much  more 
than  a  bugbear  to  scare  children  with,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  going  too  near  the  old  pit-mouths. 

To  pass  to  Trade  Customs.  Lock-making  is  in  some 
ways  a  very  old-fashioned  trade,  and  the  journeymen  lock- 
:5miths  retain  a  custom  which  almost  amounts  to  selling 
themselves  into  slavery.  They  frequently  receive  their 
wages  in  a  lump  sum  on  engagement,  and  bind  them- 
selves to  work  for  no  other  master  till  they  have  worked 
off  the  debt. 

Agricultural  servants,  both  men  and  women,  are  hired  at 
Christmas  for  the  year,  receiving  a  shilling  as  "  earnest"  of 
their  wages  to  "bind  the  bargain."  Christmas  is  the  hiring 
time  for  farm-servants  in  Cheshire  and  North  Shropshire 
also;  but  in  Wales  and  South  Shropshire,  on  one  side  of  the 
county,  the  hiring-time  is  in  May  ;  and  in  Derbyshire,  on  the 
other,  it  is  in  November  ;  while  in  Warwickshire  and  most 
of  the  Midland  Counties  it  is  at  Michaelmas.  I  need  not 
point  out  to  you  that  these  varieties  may  practically  be 
reduced  to  two  modes  of  reckoning  the  year  :  by  the  legal 
quarters  (Michaelmas,  Christmas,  &c.),  and  by  the  seasons 
of  summer  and  winter,  anciently  considered  to  begin  in 
May  and  November.  Thus  we  have  in  Staffordshire, 
Cheshire,  and  North  Shropshire  (where  they  hire  at  Christ- 
mas) a  local  variant  of  the  general  South  Midland  custom 
of  reckoning  the  year  by  the  legal  quarters,  while  in  South 
Shropshire  and  Wales,  on  the  westward,  and  in  Derbyshire, 
to  the  north-eastward,  we  have  two  varieties  of  the  more 
ancient  reckoning  by  seasons.  Professor  Rhys,  we  know, 
considers  that  the  May  and  November  reckoning  is  the 
ancient  Celtic  one,  while  the  Michaelmas  or  Christmas  ob- 
servance represents  the  more  modern  Teutonic  or  Roman 
ecclesiastical  civilisation  ;  and  I  am  much  disposed  to  agree 
with  him. 
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I  have  before  referred  to  the  small  and  compact  district 
of  the  Potteries,  situated  in  the  middle  of  North  Stafford- 
shire. Now  the  potters,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
used  to  engage  themselves  by  the  year,  like  the  farm- 
servants,  but  they  entered  into  their  agreements  in  Novem- 
ber ;  and  November  is  still  the  settling  time,  when  rates  of 
wages  are  revised  and  questions  between  employer  and 
employed  are  determined.  If  Professor  Rhys's  theory  be 
correct,  the  occurrence  of  a  sort  of  oasis  of  November 
reckoning  in  a  particular  trade  in  the  middle  of  a  general 
Christmas  reckoning  is  very  interesting,  as  indicating  a 
possible  Celtic  origin  for  the  local  trade.  And  the  potting 
industry,  in  a  rude  and  humble  form,  appears  to  have 
existed  on  the  spot  from  so  remote  a  period  that  the  date 
of  its  beginning  can  only  be  guessed  at,  The  name  of  the 
old  Staffordshire  many-handled  loving-cup,  the  tyg,  has  been 
derived  from  the  Latin  tegula,  a  tile ;  and  the  character  of 
the  potters  certainly  accords  with  a  possible  Celtic  ancestry. 
They  are  volatile,  impulsive,  excitable,  endowed  with  con- 
siderable artistic  skill  and  musical  talent,  qualities  certainly 
not  possessed  in  the  same  measure  by  Staffordshire  people 
in  general. 

Variations  of  festival  custom  are  also  met  with.  In 
South  Staffordshire,  Midlent  or  Mothering  Sunday  is  a 
great  day,  when  absent  children  revisit  their  parents'  home 
and  are  feasted  on  hot  roast  veal;  while  in  the  north  of  the 
county  the  festival  passes  unnoticed. 

In  the  north  (and  also  in  Cheshire  and  North  Shrop- 
shire), the  festival  of  All  Souls,  November  2nd,  is  cele- 
brated by  parties  of  lads  and  children  going  round  to  all 
the  principal  houses  begging  for  apples — and  formerly  for 
cakes  and  ale — and  droning  out : 

"  Soul  soul,  for  a  apple  or  two 
If  ye've  got  no  apples,  pears  '11  do, 
Up  wi'  the  kettle  and  down  wi'  the  pan. 
Give  us  a  big  'un,  and  we'll  be  gone." 
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"  He  speaks  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas,"  says 
Shakspeare  [Two  Gent.),  from  which  we  should  infer  that 
in  his  time  this  was  also  a  Warwickshire  custom.  But 
in  some  districts  of  South  Staffordshire  the  eve  of  St. 
Clement's  Day  (November  23rd)  is  the  date  for  this  observ- 
ance. 

Are  we  to  refer  these  differences  also  to  racial  causes  ? 
I  doubt  it.    Mr.  G.  T.  Lawley  quotes  extracts  from  diocesan 
and  parochial  registers  showing  that  Mothering  Sunday  was 
observed  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
parochial  processions  to  the  mother-church  of  the  diocese  ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  nearness  to,   or  distance 
from,    the    cathedral    church    of    Lichfield    determined  the 
observance  or  non-observance  of  the  day.     As  to  dement- 
ing versus  Souting,  I  believe  we  shall  eventually  find  that 
the  area  of  dementing  coincides  with  the  ancient  area  of 
the  South  Staffordshire  iron  trade,  St.  Clement  being  the 
blacksmiths'  patron.     His  day  was  at  any  rate  honoured  in 
the  county  in  very  early  times.     In  the  Clog  Almanacks 
preserved   in  the  William   Salt    Library  at   Stafford,  it  is 
marked  with  a  pot,  evidently  in  allusion  to  the  cakes  and 
ale  of  the  season.      At  Walsall,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  Black  Country,  the  municipal  accounts  were  anciently 
made  up  on  St.  Clement's  Day ;  and  down  to  the  year  i860 
apples  and  nuts  were  provided  on  that  day  by  the  corpo- 
ration,  to  be   scrambled   for  by  the  population   from   the 
windows  of  the   Town   Hall.     As  much  as  "ten  pots"  of 
apples  (that  is,  more  than  eight  hundredweight)  was  con- 
sumed   in    this  way.       This    is   not,   I   believe,   a    solitary 
instance  of  the  local  use  of  St.  Clement's  Day  as  a  settling 
day ;  and  if  an  annual  November  settlement  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  race  in  the  Potteries,  why  not,  it  may 
be  asked,  in  the   Black  Country  also  ?     But  I  have  not  in 
this  case  met  with  any  corroborative  evidence,   however 
slight ;  and  if  a  November  settlement,  taken  alone,  is  to 
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stand  as   evidence  of  origin,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the 
November  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor.? ^ 

To  return  to  the  iron-workers  and  their  characteristics. 
They  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  one  trade,  but  rather  as 
many  trades  depending  on  one  staple  product.  The  various 
branches  of  it  are  very  local.  The  great  blast-furnaces  and 
rolling-mills  and  foundries  do  indeed  attract  strong  vigorous 
men  from  all  parts;  but  the  trades  which  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  handicraft  (or  rather,  which  did  so  partake  before  every- 
thing was  machine-made)  are  carried  on  each  in  its  own 
town  or  village  from  father  to  son,  generation  after  genera- 
tion. There  are  nailers  and  chainmakers  at  Dudley  and 
Gornall;  japanners  at  Bilston;  locksmiths  at  Willenhall ; 
bit  and  spur-makers  at  Walsall  (where  there  is  a  large  trade 
in  saddlery  also) ;  and  there  is  great  rivalry  between  the 
villages,  and  rough  jokes  on  each  other  abound.  The 
Gornall  nailers  are  the  universal  butt.  To  say  a  man 
comes  from  Gornall  is  as  much  as  to  say  he  is  an  oaf  and  a 
blockhead.  ''  Gornall  donkeys  "  they  are  called,  and  it  is 
a  well-known  and  well-understood  insult  to  bray  when  a 
Gornall  man  passes  by.  "Who  put  the  bulldog  i'  the 
cradle  and  the  babby  i'  the  kennel?"  is  the  proper  greeting 
to  a  Bilston  visitor  (I  think  it  refers  rather  to  the  miners 
than  to  the  japan-workers).  The  Willenhall  locksmiths 
hold  theirs  to  be  the  first  of  trades,  as  it  requires  so  much 
more  skill  and  delicacy  than  others,  such  as  nail  or  screw- 
making  ;    but  their  neighbours  declare  that  the  Willenhall 

'  The  day  of  election  of  Lord  Mayor  has  been  altered  at  various  times. 
Formerly  the  election  took  place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  (28th 
October).  In  1346  it  was  changed  to  the  feast  of  the  Translation  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  (13th  October).  Twenty  years  later  (1365)  an  order  was  made 
to  revert  to  the  old  custom  ;  but  the  order  was  soon  ignored,  and  the  election 
took  place  as  a  rule  on  the  13th  October  until  the  year  1546,  when  the  elec- 
tion was  ordered  to  take  place  thenceforth  on  Michaelmas  Day  (29th  September), 
which  custom  has  remained  unchanged  to  the  present  time.  (Royal  Com- 
mission on  London  Government,  1893,  vol.  ii.,  p.  24.) — G.  L.  Gomme. 
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publicans  have  to  make  recesses  in  their  walls  to  accommo- 
date the  locksmiths'  hump-backs.  The  Walsall  men  are 
supposed  to  be  bandy-legged,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
habit  of  holding  the  saddler's  wooden  vice  between  the 
knees,  with  the  feet  closely  touching  each  other.  "  He 
waddles  like  a  Walsall  duck."  "  As  bandy-legged  as 
the  Walsall  man,  that  stopped  the  pig  in  the  entry  " — that 
is,  by  touching  the  doorposts  with  his  knees. 

These  and  similar  taunts  are,  it  may  easily  be  imagined, 
in  great  request  at  the  Wake,  or  annual  feast,  of  each  parish. 
Parties  are  made  up  in  the  different  villages  to  visit  each 
other's  wakes,  as  a  kind  of  civility,  like  paying  a  call.  The 
innkeepers  are  expected  to  treat  their  customers  to  a  dinner 
of  roast  beef  on  these  occasions,  and  one  of  the  reproaches 
cast  on  the  inhabitants  of  Wednesfield  refers  to  this.  It  is 
said  that  the  Wednesfield  people  were  so  stingy  that  they 
killed  only  half  a  cow  for  their  wake,  and  left  the  other  half 
for  next  year.  The  Darlaston  wake,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  much  observed  one.  There  are  said  to  be  only  two  Sun- 
days in  the  year  when  the  Darlaston  people  don't  put  on 
the  pot  to  boil  for  dinner.  One  is  the  Wake  Sunday,  when 
they  roast  the  meat,  and  the  other  is  the  following  one,  when 
they  have  nothing  left  to  boil.  But  in  spite  of  this  ready 
hospitality,  the  people  of  Darlaston  (where  the  staple  trade 
is  making  nuts  and  bolts,  screws  and  files)  enjoy  nearly  as 
great  a  reputation  for  stupidity  as  the  Gornall  nailers.  They 
are  called  Darlaston  geese;  they  are  said  to  be  btdl-yedded, 
that  is,  to  have  more  strength  than  brains.  When  they  do 
think  their  thoughts  are  "  mostly  about  nowt."  They  are 
great  bell-ringers,  but  their  neighbours  say  they  know  no 
more  of  the  church  than  the  belfry.  "Who  whistled  the 
weathercock  ofT  the  church  steeple  ? "  "  Who  shut  the 
meadow-gate  to  keep  the  snow  out?"  are  the  polite  en- 
quiries proper  to  be  addressed  to  them. 

Wakes  are  customary  throughout  the  county.  In  Need- 
wood  Forest  special  cakes  are  baked  for  them,  and  in  the 
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Pottery  towns  they  are  found  a  practical  hindrance  to 
labour  in  the  summer  months.  Staffordshire  people  every- 
where love  festivities.  The  cheery  hospitable  nature  which 
distinguishes  them  was  noted  in  Elizabeth's  time  by 
Drayton  in  his  Characteristics  of  Counties.  Punning  on 
the  name,  he  says  : 

"  And  Staffordshire  bids  '  Stay,  and  I  will  beet  the  fire, 
And  nothing  will  I  ask  but  goodwill  to  my  hire.'  " 

The  same  temper  of  "goodwill"  and  friendliness  is  met 
with  throughout  the  county ;  and  so  is  the  same  racy 
humour  and  readiness  of  speech.  A  stranger  would 
suppose  the  people  were  continually  quoting  proverbs,  but 
as  often  as  not  their  epigrammatic  sayings  are  the  coinage 
of  their  own  brain.  "  It's  plain,  Martha,  as  you  haven't  been 
used  to  have  plenty,  for  you  don't  know  how  to  use  plenty," 
said  a  farmer's  wife  (true  fellow-countrywoman  of  Mrs. 
Poyser),  rebuking  her  handmaiden  for  "  cutting  the  loaf 
to  waste."  "Giving's  afore  buying  any  day,"  said  a  small 
page  boy,  expressing  satisfaction  at  an  unexpected  present. 
"  Nay,"  said  an  old  farmer,  whose  sons  one  after  another 
failed  in  business,  and  appealed  to  him  to  set  them  up 
again,  "  if  I  was  to  be  putting  them  on  dry  stockings  every 
time  they  come  in  with  wet  feet,  they'd  never  be  off  the 
hearthstone."  "  I  mun  work,  or  else  I  mun  keep  tooth- 
holiday,"  said  a  worn-out  but  plucky  old  labourer. 

When  people  naturally  talk  in  this  way,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  folklorist  to  distinguish  standard  proverbs  from  impro- 
vised ones ;  here,  however  are  two  or  three  specimens. 
"  Merry  nights  make  sorry  days."  "  He'll  neither  be 
satisfied  full  nor  fasting."  "  To  get  a  wooden  suit  " — to  be 
dead  and  buried.  "To  give  a  pea  for  a  bean" — to  give  a 
present  with  an  eye  to  future  profits. 

!n  physical  characteristics  the  Staffordshire  people 
are  generally  short  and  sturdy,  with  large  heads,  square 
faces,  and  strong  jaws,  and  full  sonorous  voices  ;   utterly 
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unlike  in  appearance  as  in  character  to  their  Derbyshire 
neighbours,  who  are  (normally)  tall,  raw-boned,  loose-jointed, 
grave,  and  rather  dull  people;  "strong  in  the  arm  and 
weak  in  the  head,"  as  the  local  proverb  has  it,  wanting  in 
the  brightness  and  humorousness  of  our  folk. 

Thus  in  spite  of  all  I  have  said  of  differences,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  Staffordshire  folk  come  mainly  from 
one  stock,  and  that  their  variations  of  belief  and  custom 
have  chiefly  been  differentiated,  like  the  long  arms  of  the 
colliers  and  the  round  shoulders  of  the  locksmiths,  by 
hereditary  occupation  and  intermarriage  in  one  locality 
from  generation  to  generation.  Some  peculiarities,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  really  denote  an  intermixture  of  races,  as  I 
am  much  inclined  to  think  is  the  case  with  the  delicate 
features  and  pointed  chins  of  the  potters,  the  dark  com- 
plexions of  the  Needwood  Forest  men,  and  possibly  the 
long  limbs  and  handsome  faces  of  the  Moorlanders. 

One  very  curious  settlement  we  have,  locally  reputed  to 
be  a  separate  race,  the  "Biddle  Muir"  men.  Biddulph  Moor 
is  situated  in  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  county, 
bordering  on  Cheshire.  The  people  live  in  houses  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  moor,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
muclT  more  peculiar  a  generation  ago  than  they  are  now. 
They  wore  their  hair,  which  is  said  to  have  been  generally 
either  red  or  black,  cut  short  in  front  and  hanging  long  at 
the  back.  Their  houses  consisted  of  two  apartments,  one 
entered  through  the  other.  The  outer  room  was  the  abode 
of  the  cattle  and  pigs,  the  inner  one  that  of  the  family. 
Tradition,  according  to  the  guide-books,  says  that  they  are 
descended  from  a  party  of  Saracens  brought  home  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  by  the  lord  of  the  adjoining  manor  of 
Knypersley.  Their  dialect  is  said  to  include  many  words 
which  are  unknown  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  which 
some  have  thought  they  could  trace  to  an  Arabic  origin. 
(This  is  as  it  may  be  !) 

The  houses  have  now  been  replaced  by  ordinary  good 
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stone  cottages,  but  there  is  still  something  noticeable  about 
the  people.  My  friend  and  coadjutor,  Miss  Keary,  and 
myself  visited  the  place  in  the  summer  of  1893,  and  were 
taken  to  see  the  school,  where  we  were  struck  with  the 
almost  family  likeness  among  the  children.  They  had 
acorn-shaped  heads,  very  gracefully  set  on  their  shoulders, 
oval  faces,  brown  ruddy  complexions,  dark  eyes,  and  hair 
in  shades  of  auburn,  the  colour  of  autumn  leaves.  The  men, 
too,  w^hom  we  saw  about,  struck  us  as  taller  than  the  average 
Staffordshire  men.  We  were  informed  that  the  Saracen 
tradition  was  supposed  to  relate  only  to  persons  of  the 
name  of  Bayley,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the  place, 
and  we  were  taken  to  visit  one  of  them  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  "  Mr.  Bayley  the  auctioneer,"  though  his 
principal  occupation  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  small  farmer. 
Yes,  he  said,  in  answer  to  our  questions,  he  believed  his 
ancestors  were  undoubtedly  Turks.  They  were  brought 
over  by  the  lord  of  Knypersley  Castle,  who  made  them 
Bailiffs  of  Biddulph,  hence  their  surname,  and  gave  them  a 
piece  of  ground,  still  called  Bayley's  Hill,  where  they  lived 
in  tents  (a  curious  detail!).  All  the  Bayleys  in  the  place 
were  descended  from  these  people,  though  they  might  not 
now  consider  themselves  related  to  each  other.  (I  suppose 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  considered  to  be  descended 
from  them  in  the  female  line.)  We  then  went  to  see  an 
old  Mrs.  Bayley,  born  a  Bayley,  of  much  humbler  degree. 
She  lived  in  a  little  whitewashed  cottage  on  the  side  of 
Bayley's  Hill,  but  she  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  her  family,  and  was  only  intent  on  telling  us  that  of  her 
pigs.  By  way  of  excuse  for  what  she  seemed  to  think  the 
folly  of  our  enquiries,  we  quoted  the  head  of  the  name 
as  our  authority,  but  were  met  with  scorn.  "  Mr.  Bayley 
th'  auctioneer  said  that,  did  he  ?  I  reckon  he  learnt  it  wi' 
auctioneerin' !  "  and  we  came  away  baffled.  It  has  always 
been  my  experience  that  local  and  family  traditions  are  not 
kept  up  among  the  poorest  classes. 
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Let  us  now  leave  these  vague  stories  and  speculations, 
and  come  to  the  firmer  ground  of  fact.  Staffordshire,  until 
the  development  of  manufactures  in  modern  times,  was  a 
very  thinly-peopled  county,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was 
forest-land.^  It  is  interesting  to  find  how^  much  folklore 
about  trees  and  plants  is  still  to  be  met  with  there.  Need- 
wood  Forest,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  was  only 
disafforested  and  enclosed  within  the  present  century  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  even  now  have  not  learnt  to  keep  their  gates 
shut.  I  believe  that  careful  investigation  would  show  that 
it  represents  the  area  of  an  early  tribal  settlement ;  but  for 
the  present  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  tree  and  plant  super- 
stitions specially  prevail  here.  It  is  considered  to  be  very 
unlucky  to  burn  any  green  thing.  I  don't  think  this  is 
general  throughout  the  county  ;  but  two  hundred  years  ago  a 
more  definite  form  of  the  belief  prevailed.  In  1636  Charles  I., 
"  taking  notice  of  an  opinion  entertained  in  Staffordshire 
that  the  burning  of  fern  doth  bring  down  rain,"  caused  his 
chamberlain  to  write  to  the  sheriff  and  desire  that  it  might 
be  forbidden  during  the  King's  journey  through  the  county. 
Burning  elder  is  specially  dreaded  in  Needwood.  "  If  you 
do,  you  will  bring  the  Old  Lad  on  the  top  of  the  chimney," 
a  Cheadle  woman  told  me.  An  old  man  at  Burton-on-Trent 
who  had  burnt  some  was  always  believed  to  have  "  seen 
something"  in  consequence.  Some  people  at  Newborough 
(one  of  the  forest  villages)  put  some  on  the  fire,  and  a  boy 
who  was  present  cried  with  fright  because  "the  Devil  would 
be  dowm  the  chimney  in  a  minute."  I  have  been  used  to 
hear  on  the  other  side  of  the  county  that  \.\\q.' holly  and  ivy 
used  to  decorate  the  house  at  Christmas  must  not  be  thrown 
away,  but  carefully  burnt  at  Candlemas.  In  Needwood  I 
have  not  discovered  how  it  is  disposed  of;  but  it  must  never 
be  burnt,  and  some  of  it  must  be  kept  till  next  year  to  save 
the  house  from  lightning.      Mistletoe  is  everywhere  kept 

'  Common  local  surnames  derived  from  forest  surroundings  and  occupations 
are  Wood,  Plant,  Beech,  Ash,  Hollis,  Oakley,  Parker,  Archer,  Bowyer,  Fletcher. 
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all  the  year  (for  this  purpose,  as  I  believe),  and  in  the 
Black  Country  it  was  formerly  used  to  decorate  churches. 
Mr.  Lawley  quotes  entries  of  payments  for  mistletoe  for 
this  purpose  from  churchwardens'  accounts  at  Bilston  in 
1672  and  Darlaston  in  1801.  About  three  years  ago  an 
oak-tree  in  the  old  deerpark  at  Hanbury  (in  Needwood) 
was  struck  by  lightning,  and  people  came  from  all  round 
to  get  pieces  of  the  injured  wood,  to  keep  as  charms  to 
preserve  their  houses  from  a  similar  misfortune.  At  Eccle- 
shall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  county,  a  piece  of  hawthorn 
gathered  on  Ascension  Day  is  the  proper  thing  for  this 
purpose,  as  I  have  heard  more  than  once.  A  yeoman 
farmer's  wife  there  tells  me  that  it  must  be  brought  to  you, 
not  gathered  on  your  own  ground.  She  has  a  piece  brought 
to  her  every  year,  and  hangs  it  with  her  own  hands  among 
the  rafters  in  the  "  cock-loft,"  which  is  now  nearly  full  of 
these  charms.  She  is  an  excellent  authority  for  old  customs, 
belonging  as  she  does  to  a  family  so  old  that  it  is  celebrated 
in  a  local  rhyme  or  prophecy  : 

"  While  ivy  is  smooth  and  holly  is  rough, 
You'll  never  want  a  Blest  of  the  Hough." 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Needwood  people  say  to  hawthorn  ^ 
but  they  think  it  most  unlucky  to  bring  blackthorn  into  the 
house.  A  family  with  whom  one  of  the  minor  rangerships 
of  the  forest  has  been  hereditary  for  many  generations  were 
much  annoyed  not  long  since  when  a  young  lady  new  to  the 
district  brought  a  piece  into  their  house.  A  friend  of  mine 
at  Hanbury  one  day  gathered  a  particularly  fine  piece,  which 
she  gave  to  the  garden-boy  to  take  up  to  the  house  for  her 
daughter ;  but  the  latter  never  received  it. 

Then  there  are  in  various  places  curious  reminiscences 
of  forest-rights.  Dr.  Plot,  writing  in  1686,  mentions  a 
certain  oak-tree  near  Tirley  Castle  on  the  Shropshire  border, 
under  whose  boughs  offences  against  manorial  and  eccle- 
siastical   law    might    be  committed  without  rendering  the 
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offender  liable  to  punishment.^  And  at  the  present  day 
there  is  among  the  grand  old  oaks  of  Bagot's  Park,  in 
Needwood  Forest,  a  peculiarly  wide-spreading  one,  known 
as  the  Beggars'  Oak,  beneath  whose  branches,  so  the  popular 
belief  has  it,  any  wayfarer  has  the  right  to  a  night's  lodging. 
This  tradition  must  date  from  a  period  earlier  than  the  en- 
closure of  the  park  from  the  forest,  and  must  point,  like  the 
preceding  one,  to  some  prehistoric  common  right,  disre- 
garded at  the  time  of  the  enclosure,  but  still  existing  in  the 
popular  imagination.^ 

Another  instance  of  ancient  rights — Wrottesley  Park, 
granted  to  the  Wrottesleys  by  Edward  III.  in  1347 — is 
bounded  by  a  belt  of  uncultivated  land,  a  sort  of  "  green 
lane,"  called  the  Deerleap,  a  name  which  is  also  found 
(under  a  slightly  different  form)  in  a  pre-Conquest  list 
of  boundaries  preserved  at  Wrottesley.  The  same  name, 
the  Deerleap,  is  also  given  to  a  field  adjoining  an  old  park 
at  Norbury,  existing  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  now  long 
destroyed.  For  an  explanation  of  this  name  we  must  go  to 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Salop,  where  the  owners  of  an 
old  park,  existing  in  1292,  but  now  cut  up  into  fields,  claimed 
the  right  of  the  buck's  leap,  namely,  the  right  to  cut  timber 
to  repair  the  park  fence  for  the  space  of  a  buck^s  leap — five 
yards — on  their  neighbour's  land  outside  the  park.  This 
right,  which  I  need  not  say  is  unknown  to  the  statute-book, 
was  actually  exercised  in  1892. 

Again,  we  may  trace  the  forest  influence  on  annual 
sports  and  festivals  in  the  Horn-dance  at  Abbot's  Bromley. 
At  the  parish  wake  every  year,  on  the  Monday  after  the 
4th  of  September,  six  men  carrying  stags'   horns  on  their 

'  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  ch.  viii.,  §  23. 

*  I  can  obtain  no  definite  information  as  to  the  date  of  the  grant  of  Bagot's 
Park,  but  tradition  says  it  was  given  to  the  Bagots  by  King  John,  who  also 
gave  the  ancestors  of  the  ancient  breed  of  goats  preserved  there,  on  the 
preservation  of  which  the  existence  of  the  Bagot  family  and  their  estates  is 
imagined  to  depend. 
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THE  HORN   DANCE,  ABBOT'S  BROMLEY,   STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Photographed  September,  1893. 
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Plate  V. 


HORNS  USED  IN  THE   HORN   DANCE. 
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shoulders  perform  a  country  dance.  Another  dancer,  the 
Hobby  Horse,  wears  a  wooden  horse's  head  and  caparison, 
a  boy  carries  a  crossbow  and  arrow  with  which  he  makes  a 
snapping  noise  in  time  to  the  music.  A  woman  carrying  a 
curious  old  wooden  ladle  for  money  and  a  clown  make  up 
the  party.  The  articles  used  in  the  dance  are  kept  in  the 
church-tower  in  the  custody  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish.'^ 
Dr.  Plot,  in  1686,  mentions  this  custom,  which  seems  then 
to  have  been  in  temporary  abeyance,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
Civil  Wars.  The  dance,  according  to  his  account,  took  place 
in  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the  stags'  horns  were  painted 
with  the  arms  of  the  landowners.^  Some  traces  of  the  paint 
still  remain.  "  To  the  Hobby  Horse  Dance,"  he  says,  "there 
also  belonged  a  pot,  which  was  kept  by  Turnes,  by  4  or 
5  of  the  cheif  of  the  Town,  whom  they  call'd  Reeves,  who 
provided  cakes  and  ale  to  put  in  this  pot,"  after  the  man- 
ner apparently  of  "sops  in  wine."  It  was  then,  I  suppose, 
shared  as  a  "loving-cup"  among  the  spectators.  Every 
well-disposed  householder  contributed  "pence  apiece"  for 
himself  and  his  family ;  and  with  the  levy  thus  made,  to- 
gether with  the  contributions  of  "  forraigners  that  come  to 
see  it,"  was  defrayed,  first,  the  cost  of  the  cakes  and  ale, 
then  the  expense  of  the  repairs  of  the  church  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  Tradition  says  that  when  the  money 
collected  was  used  for  these  public  purposes,  the  dance  was 
performed  in  the  churchyard  on  Sunday  after  service. 
Now,  of  course,  the  dancers  have  the  proceeds  for  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Plot  distinctly  says  that  the  horns  are  ^'  Raindeer" 
horns ;  and  recent  visitors  have  corroborated  this.  If  this 
be  really  the  case,  there  seem  no  limits  to  our  conjectures 
upon  the  age  and  origin  of  the  custom;    and  at  any  rate 

Photographs  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parker,  of  Uttoxeter,  of  the  party  who  dance 
and  of  the  above-mentioned  objects  are  reproduced  by  kind  permission  in  the 
accompanying  plates. 

-  Paget,  Bagot,  and  Wells. 
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Abbot's  Bromley  is  as  likely  a  place  as  any  in  the  county 
to  preserve  traditions  of  immemorial  antiquity.  It  is 
situated  not  in,  but  on  the  bo7'ders  of,  Needvvood  Forest, 
and  is  one  of  the  estates  with  which  Wulfric  Spot,  Ealdor- 
man  of  Mercia,  endowed  his  foundation  of  Burton  Abbey 
in  1002.  Before  that  date  it  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Ealdormanship,  as  its  neighbour,  King's 
Bromley,  continued  to  do  down  to  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  after  which  it  passed  to  the  Crown.^  The  place 
has  thus  had  a  continuous  existence,  with  singularly  few 
vicissitudes,  of  some  nine  centuries  at  least.  A  good 
deal  has  already  been  said  here  about  this  dance,  I 
believe  ;  ~  but  what  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  to-day  is  that 
it  is  a  dramatic  form  of  the  morris-dance,  performed  in 
the  woodland  characters  of  stags  and  huntsmen.  Observe 
that  the  deer  are  evidently  the  deer  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor,  marked  with  their  coats  of  arms,  while  the  dance 
is  the  common  act  of  the  villagers  as  a  body.  The  care 
of  the  property  of  the  dance  was  entrusted  to  their  official 
representatives,  ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  the  expense  of 
the  common  cup  was  defrayed  by  common  contributions 
at  a  fixed  and  equal  rate  ;  the  money  realised  was  devoted 
to  a  common  public  object.  I  believe  the  primary  inten- 
tion of  the  dance  to  have  been  the  assertion  of  some 
ancient  common  right  or  privilege  of  the  village  in  regard 
to  the  chase.  Written  records  might  be  lost  or  destroyed  : 
such  an  "  object  lesson"  as  this  was  a  constant  proclama- 
tion of  their  ancient  rights  to  the  whole  village  and  to  the 
"  forraigners  "  who  came  to  see  it.  It  is  just  the  same 
principle  as  caused  little  boys  to  be  "  dumped,"  ducked, 
and  beaten  at  the  parish  boundaries  in  the  annual  peram- 

'  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  died  here.  It  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  having 
belonged  to  Harold  T.  R.  E.,  his  sole  possession  in  Staffordshire,  doubtless 
through  his  marriage  with  Eadgifu,  Eadwine  and  Morkere's  sister.  It  then 
passed  to  the  Crown  ;  hence  its  distinctive  name  of  King^s  Bromley. 

-  Folklore,  vol.  iv.,  p.  172. 


Plate  VI. 


THE  HOBBY  HORSE  USED  IN  THE  HORN  DANCE. 
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Plate  VII. 


BOW  AND  ARROW  AND  MONEY  LADLE  USED  IN  THE 
HORN  DANCE. 
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bulations,  long  before,   and  long  after,  parish  maps  had 
come  into  existence. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  could  add,  did  the  limits  of 
this  paper  permit.  I  have  said  nothing  of  our  local  muni- 
cipal customs ;  of  the  Tutbury  Bull-running,  now  disused, 
nor  the  Whit-Monday  Bower  at  Lichfield,  still  continued. 
Nor  have  I  entered  on  the  traditions  of  our  old  families.  I 
can  but  barely  mention  the  breed  of  goats  in  Bagot's  Park, 
on  whose  existence  the  existence  of  the  Bagot  peerage 
depends ;  the  black  calf  occasionally  occurring  among  the 
wild  white  cattle  in  Chartley  Park,  whose  birth  portends  a 
death  in  the  Ferrers  family ;  the  aloe  in  the  gardens  at 
Sandon  Hall  which  flowers  before  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Harrowby  of  the  time ;  the  custom,  once  common  among 
our  old  families,  but  now  kept  up  only  by  the  Dyotts  of 
Freeford,  of  burying  their  dead  at  midnight  by  torchlight, 
and,  what  is  more  singular,  without  the  presence  of  any 
relative. 

Much  more  might  be  said  too  of  the  beliefs  of  the  poorer 
classes.  As  to  death,  for  example  :  a  farmer's  wife  of  my 
acquaintance  at  Eccleshall  lost  her  husband  in  the  summer 
of  1892,  and  in  her  grief  and  distress  forgot  to  tell  the  bees. 
Some  time  after  all  the  hives  but  one  were  found  to  be 
deserted,  and  she  hit  on  a  plan  for  preserving  this  last. 
She  gave  it  to  her  little  boy,  and  explained  to  the  bees  that 
they  had  a  new  master  and  must  stay  and  work  for  him. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  county  a  pit-sinker's  widow  was 
about  to  marry  again.  Her  daughter  in  grief  and  indigna- 
tion went  to  the  churchyard  arid  told  her  father.  Then  as 
to  marriage  :  quite  of  late  years  the  idea  that  a  wife  might 
be  held  like  any  other  property  on  a  lease  for  a  term  of 
years  came  to  light  in  the  police-court  at  Stone ;  and  in  the 
Black  Country  there  are  plenty  of  authentic  cases  (not,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  very  modern  ones)  of  wives  being  haltered 
and  led  through  a  turnpike  gate,  toll  being  paid  for  them 
like  cattle,  and  sold  in  open  market. 
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And  1  regret  especially  that  I  have  been  able  to  say  so 
little  about  early  local  history ;  for  I  hold  the  belief  that  this 
study  is  particularly  necessary  to  folklorists.  Theories 
grounded  on  folklore  alone  seem  to  me  very  one-legged 
affairs,  sure  to  topple  over  unless  they  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  results  of  kindred  studies  ;  and  I  should 
be  sorry  if  any  of  the  theories  I  have  advanced  were  to  be 
taken  as  proven  results,  not  as  suggestions  thrown  out  for 
further  examination.  All  students  of  newly-discovered 
branches  of  human  knowledge  must,  I  suppose,  knock  their 
heads  against  the  ends  of  many  blind  alleys  before  they  find 
the  clear  road  to  the  desired  goal ;  but  even  mistakes  and 
unsuccessful  attempts  are  not  without  their  uses  if  they  put 
others  on  the  right  scent ;  and  so  long  as  we  are  content  to 
go  slowly  and  are  careful  not  to  be  "  cocksure,"  but  to 
keep  before  our  minds  the  possibility  that  even  we  may 
make  mistakes,  I  have  no  fear  but  that  we  shall  discover 
our  North-west  Passasre  at  last. 


REVIEWS. 


Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Japan  Society,  Lon- 
don. Supplement  I.  Nihongi,  Chronicles  of  Japan  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  a.d.  697.  Translated  from  the 
original  Chinese  and  Japanese  by  W.  G.  Aston,  C.M.G. 
Vol.  i.  London,  1896.  Published  for  the  Society  by  Kegan, 
Paul,  Trench,  Trlibner,  &  Co.  Limited. 

The  Nihongi^  or  Chronicle  of  Japan,  is  said  to  have  been  composed 
in  the  eighth  century  and  finished  in  the  year  a.d.  720.  It  is  one 
of  three  quasi-historical  works,  of  which  the  oldest,  the  Kiujiki, 
was  compiled  in  620,  and  the  other,  the  Kojiki,  was  completed  in 
712.  The  latter  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamber- 
lain in  one  of  the  supplemental  volumes  of  the  Tratisactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.  The  Nihongi  has  borne  in  Japan  until 
recent  times  a  much  greater  reputation  than  the  Kojiki.  It  has 
been  rendered  into  German  by  Dr.  Florenz,  but  has  not  hitherto 
appeared  in  an  English  dress.  Mr.  Aston  has,  by  undertaking  its 
translation,  rendered  a  signal  service  not  merely  to  the  study,  now 
growing  rapidly  in  importance,  of  Japanese  history,  thought,  and 
manners,  but  also  to  that  wider  science  of  human  thought  and 
human  institutions,  so  large  a  part  of  which  is  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  folklore. 

Going  boldly  back  to  the  beginning  of  things,  the  Nihongi  starts 
in  words  which  distinctly  remind  us  of  the  sublime  opening  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  but  which  are,  it  seems,  derived  from  Chinese 
philosophy.  "  Of  old,"  it  tells  us,  "  Heaven  and  Earth  were  not 
yet  separated,  and  the  In  and  Y6  [the  male  and  female  principles] 
not  yet  divided.  They  found  a  chaotic  mass  like  an  egg,  which  was 
of  obscurely  defined  limits  and  contained  germs."  When  Heaven 
and  Earth  had  at  length  been  formed  "  Divine  beings  were  pro- 
duced between  them,"  as  in  certain  other  mythologies.  The  gener- 
ations of  these  gods  and  their  adventures  occupy  the  first  two  books 
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of  the  work;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  they  are  replete  with  in- 
terest. Moreover,  the  Shukaiox  standard  text  (which  is  here  trans- 
lated) incorporates  as  "  Original  Commentary"  and  as  quotations 
from  other  works  a  number  of  variants  of  the  traditional  stories 
related,  thus  greatly  enhancing  its  value.  Unfortunately,  however, 
at  the  time  the  Nihotigifi^iS  written  Chinese  influence  was  already 
in  the  ascendant ;  and  it  has  left  large  and  indelible  marks  upon 
the  compilation,  which  no  doubt  contributed  materially  to  its  great 
reputation.  If  they  were  confined  to  style  they  would  be  annoy- 
ing enough;  but  they  penetrate  too  often  into  the  substance  of  the 
narrative,  making  it  difficult  at  times  to  distinguish  the  real  native 
tradition,  and  occasionally,  we  may  believe,  replacing  it  altogether. 
But  this  notwithstanding,  the  stories  of  the  "  Divine  Beings  "  are 
of  fiirst-rate  importance  for  the  student  of  tradition.  Many  of  them 
belong  to  the  common  stock.  Here,  for  example,  we  find  the 
story  of  Atalanta's  Race  combined  with  the  Magical  Flight  in  a 
way  hardly  known  to  European  folklore.  And  if  the  Rescue  of 
Andromeda  really  travelled  to  the  East  from  Europe,  it  must  have 
done  so  long  enough  before  the  eighth  century  to  have  become 
accepted  as  a  national  legend. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  date,  when  genuine  history  may  be 
deemed  to  have  mingled  with  the  legends,  we  have  stories  of 
apparitions  of  gods  in  various  forms;  of  supernatural  beings  who 
become  united  in  marriage  with  men  or  women;  of  spirits  of  the 
dead  appearing  as  doves,  serpents,  dogs;  of  miraculous  stones, 
swords,  idols;  stories  told  to  account  for  strange  practices  or 
special  cults — in  short,  just  the  kind  of  tales  familiar  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  classical  historians,  and  monkish  chroniclers  and  thau- 
matographers,  and  in  the  local  traditions  of  Europe,  though  in  the 
Nihongi  disguised,  of  course,  in  the  garb  of  the  Far  East. 

The  incidental  notices  of  customs  and  institutions  are  also 
numerous  and  of  much  interest.  The  archaic  rites  of  marriage 
and  burial,  the  hereditary  corporations  or  Be,  the  human  and 
other  sacrifices,  the  forms  of  worship,  the  organisation  of  society, 
&€.,  &c.,  are  repeatedly  and  richly  illustrated. 

It  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to  do  justice  to  the  traditional 
wealth  collected  in  the  Nihongi;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  students.  So  far  as  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  original  can  judge,  the  translation  seems  to  be 
executed  in  a  thoroughly  scholarly  spirit.     Mr.  Aston  shows  ap- 
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preciation  alike  of  the  literary,  historical,  and  traditional  questions 
arising  out  of  his  text.  His  notes  are  to  the  point  and  useful ; 
and,  having  regard  to  the  different  classes  of  readers  for  whom  he 
writes,  they  cannot  be  called  redundant.  The  translation  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  introduction  containing  an  account  of  the  Nihongi, 
which  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  its  position  in  Japanese 
literature,  and  in  a  short  compass  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  main  facts  regarding  it,  and  regarding  the  text  adopted  for  the 
translation  and  other  necessary  details.  Several  native  drawings 
are  reproduced,  as  well  as  some  other  elucidatory  cuts.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  specially  note  the  figure  of  a  clay  horse  in  the 
museum  at  Tokio,  taken  from  a  barrow.  The  text  records  the 
former  sacrifice  of  men  and  horses  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  by 
burying  them  with  the  corpse,  and  the  legend  which  professes  to 
account  for  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  custom  and  the  substitution 
of  figures  of  clay.  And  it  preserves  a  very  curious  tradition,  not 
without  analogies  elsewhere,  of  a  horseman  appearing  on  a  fleet 
red  courser,  which  he  exchanges  for  the  piebald  steed  of  a  belated 
traveller,  and  which  the  next  morning  is  found  to  be  merely  a 
horse  of  clay  from  a  neighbouring  barrow. 

The  Japan  Society  by  issuing  this  volume  has  earned  the  thanks 
of  students  who  are  not  numbered  among  its  members.  We  hope 
that  it  may  be  encouraged  to  give  to  the  western  world  many  more 
volumes  designed  like  the  present,  to  make  known  the  national 
character,  literature,  and  ^traditions  of  the  people  of  the  Sunrise- 
land. 


The  Sword  of  Moses  :  An  Ancient  Book  of  Magic.  From 
an  unique  MS.,  with  Introduction,  Translation,  an  Index 
of  Mystical  Names,  and  a  Facsimile.  By  M.  Gaster,  Ph.D. 
London  :  D.  Nutt,  i8g6. 

In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Gaster  has  reprinted,  from  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal,  a  transcript  of  a  curious  (and  so  far  as  is  known, 
unique)  magical  Hebrew  MS.  in  his  possession,  together  with  a 
translation  and  an  introduction.  The  value  of  documents  of 
this  kind  lies,  of  course,  in  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  beliefs 
and  customs  of  mankind  at  certain  stages  of  civilisation.  But,  as 
Dr.  Gaster  in  his  learned  and  interesting  introduction  points 
out,  a  special  value  attaches  to  such  writings  as  can  be  traced  to 
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the  later  ages  of  classical  antiquity,  because  they  form  links  in  the 
chain  of  history  of  those  philosophical  and  religious  doctrines 
which,  arising  from  Zoroastrianism,  spread  over  Western  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  Greece,  in  the  ages  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  Christian  era,  and,  having  attracted  a  number  of  foreign 
elements,  issued  in  that  extraordinary  amalgam  known  to  us  as 
Gnosticism.  The  obscurity  overhanging  the  Gnostic  creed  and 
practices  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  reasons  as  complex  as 
Gnosticism  itself.  The  secrecy  preserved  by  its  disciples,  the 
strange  and  often  inconsistent  symbolism  they  employed,  the  zeal 
of  early  Christian  ecclesiastics  in  hunting  out  and  destroying  the 
documents  embodying  its  teaching  and  practices,  the  blunders 
and  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  wilful  misrepresentations 
made  by  the  Fathers  in  combating  the  Gnostic  "  heresy,"  all  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  result.  Every  relic,  therefore,  how- 
ever fragmentary,  that  modern  research  can  discover,  has  become 
doubly  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  history  of 
the  system,  and  ascertaining  how  far,  if  at  all,  it  continued  to 
influence  rites  and  speculation,  whether  within  or  without  the 
Church,  in  later  ages. 

The  MS.  here  printed  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century ;  but  its  contents  are  to  be  identified  with  a  writing  re- 
ferred to  in  the  reply  of  Haya  Gaon,  the  head  of  the  rabbinical 
school  of  Babylon  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  to 
certain  enquiries  addressed  to  him  by  some  Jewish  inhabitants  of 
Kairouan.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  The  Sword  of  Moses 
was  then  regarded  as  of  authority,  and  presumably  was  of  some 
antiquity,  though  the  Gaon  himself  seems  to  have  taken  it  "  with 
a  pinch  of  salt."  Its  contents  agree  with  what  we  know  of 
Gnostic  writings.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  divine  names  and 
names  of  angels,  with  directions  for  use.  The  virtue  of  the  pre- 
scriptions resides  chiefly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  right  names  to 
be  invoked  for  the  various  purposes,  but  also  partly  in  the  proper 
state  of  ceremonial  purity  of  the  performer,  and  in  the  correct 
performance  of  the  ceremonies. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  pick  the  plums  out  of  the  pudding.  It 
shall  suffice  to  say  that  not  merely  are  many  of  the  recipes  curi- 
ous, but  that  they  often  raise  questions  of  more  than  a  passing 
interest. 

By  way  of  Appendix  Dr.  Gaster  has  added  texts  and  translations 
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of  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  and  of  two  Aramaic  conjurations  found 
on  the  inside  of  bowls  from  Assyria  and  Babylon.  These  are  of 
the  same  general  character  as  the  principal  MS.,  and  their  addi- 
tion enhances  the  value  of  the  present  publication,  which  will  be 
found  of  importance  in  more  than  one  department  of  the  study  of 
traditions  and  of  the  history  of  thought. 


The  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  Papyrus  of  Ani  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  Egyptian  Text,  with  interUnear 
transliteration  and  translation,  a  running  translation,  intro- 
duction, &c.,  by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Litt.D.,  Keeper  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities.  Printed  by  order  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.     4to.     civ.,  372  pp. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead  has  a  twofold  interest  for  folklorists. 
It  is  the  oldest  recorded  document  we  possess  of  the  speculations 
of  mankind  concerning  a  future  life ;  and  as  what  is  early  recorded 
is  always  presumably  primitive  in  character,  we  must  turn  to  it 
first  in  any  attempt  to  trace  the  growth  of  these  speculations.  It 
may  also  possibly  have  influenced  the  Hellenic  conception  of  the 
future  life,  and  thus  be  the  ultimate  source  of  beliefs  held  to  the 
present  day  by  the  most  advanced  races  of  mankind.  A  transla- 
tion which  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate,  a  commentary  which 
puts  the  non-Egyptologist  in  possession  of  means  to  criticise  the 
document  and  use  it  for  historical  purposes,  are  thus  to  be  cor- 
dially welcomed.  As  regards  the  first  point,  Dr.  Budge's  stand- 
ing as  an  Egyptologist  is  a  guarantee  for  as  much  accuracy  as  is 
likely  to  be  attained  for  some  time  to  come,  though  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  his  version  has  been  fiercely  assailed  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Sir  Le  Page  Renouf.  But  this  is  what  may  be 
expected  in  a  science  still  so  largely  tentative  as  Egyptology.  As 
regards  the  second  point,  the  layman  is  able  to  form  an  opinion. 
The  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  text  are  brought  together 
fully  and  methodically,  and  a  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
elucidate  its  significance  and  to  trace  its  development. 

The  title,  given  above,  states  the  contents  of  the  book  with 
sufficient  fullness.  The  transliterated  text  provided  with  an  inter- 
linear translation  occupies  242  pages  ;  the  freer  translation,  which 
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is  accompanied  by  full  submarginal  notes  and  reduced  reproduc- 
tions of  the  more  characteristic  and  interesting  vignettes,  another 
130  pages.  An  elaborate  and  most  useful  bibliography  fills  seven 
pages  more,  and  the  editor's  Introduction  runs  to  no  fewer  than 
145  pages.  The  headings  of  the  sections  will  show  better  than  any 
description  the  nature  and  interest  of  this  Introduction  ;  "  The 
Versions  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,"  "The  Legend  of  Osiris," 
"  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Life,"  "  Egyptian  Ideas  of  God," 
"  The  Abode  of  the  Blessed,"  "  The  Gods  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,"  "  Geographical  and  Mythological  Places,"  "  Funeral  Cere- 
monies," "  The  Papyrus  of  Ani." 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  Folklore^  even  were  the  reviewer 
competent,  to  discuss  Dr.  Budge's  work  from  the  technical  Egypto- 
logical standpoint.  Caution  and  prudence  are  displayed  on  every 
page;  the  authorities  are  cited  fully,  and  the  interpretations  advanced 
are  those  supported  by  the  weightiest  authorities.  The  layman 
can  use  this  volume  in  full  confidence  that  it  represents  the 
doctrine  generally  agreed  to  by  experts,  concerning  the  obscure 
and  complicated  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  He  will,  if  he  is 
wise,  pay  regard  to  the  opinions  which  have  commended  them- 
selves to  the  experts,  but  he  will  also  recollect — and  Dr.  Budge's 
candid  and  unprejudiced  exposition  quickens  rather  than  deadens 
the  recollection — the  great  and  manifold  difiiculties  that  still  beset 
the  consideration  of  Egyptian  mythology  in  general  and  eschatology 
in  especial,  and  will  regard  much  that  is  now  accepted  by  the 
experts  as  useful  working  hypotheses  rather  than  as  assured  results. 
If  there  is  one  fault  to  be  found  with  Dr.  Budge  it  is  that  he  has 
hardly  laid  sufficient  stress  upon  the  difficulties  presented  by  what 
may  be  called  the  official  view  of  the  Egyptian  belief  in  a  future 
life.  Some  of  them  may  briefly  be  glanced  at  by  way  of  em- 
phasising the  extraordinary  interest  of  the  subject  and  the  extreme 
complexity  of  the  questions  involved. 

The  official  chronology  is  taken  for  granted  by  Dr.  Budge,  and 
with  it  the  ascription  of  the  more  characteristic  features  of  the 
Egyptian  creed,  e.g.  the  Osiris  myth,  and  the  elaborately  complex 
eschatological  psychology,  to  the  Pyramid  kings,  or  to  a  period 
from  3,000  to  4,000  years  before  Christ.  But  the  very  text,  the 
funeral  inscription  of  the  6th  dynasty  Unas,  from  which  an  early 
date  is  argued  for  conceptions  as  highly  developed  on  the  moral 
as  on  the  metaphysical  side,  contains  passages  in  which  the  rela- 
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tions  of  the  dead  king  to  men  and  gods  are  described  in  terms 
of  the  crudest  and  most  savage  realism.  Similarly  an  early 
realisation  of  what  we  now  imply  when  we  use  the  word  "  God  " 
is  deduced  from  texts  described  as  far  older  than  others  which 
present  a  view  of  the  divine  hierarchy  wholly  at  variance  with 
such  a  conception  as  our  "  God."  The  unprejudiced  outsider 
can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  either  that  the  exegesis  of  the 
most  eminent  Egyptologists  is  at  fault  when  they  deal  with  texts 
containing  the  word  ^^  Neter"  translated  "  God,"  or  else  that 
Egyptian  religion  has  suffered  from  revolutionary  changes  which 
have  left  no  trace  upon  the  monumental  history.  If  we  bear  in 
mind  the  success  of  modern  criticism  in  detecting  a  revolution 
(Khuen  Aten's  substitution  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  for  that  of 
Ra)  slight  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  emergence  and  dis- 
appearance of  a  pure  and  lofty  monotheism,  the  second  explana- 
tion does  not  commend  itself,  and  the  critical  outsider  is  moved 
to  question  interpretations  which  the  most  eminent  experts  have 
accepted  without  hesitation. 

To  say  this  is  merely  to  say  that  Dr.  Budge  has  not  written 
the  last  word  upon  Egyptian  mythology  and  eschatology.  But 
the  materials  are  there,  as  also  the  official  view  of  them  presented 
soberly  and  fairly.  The  student  of  general  anthropology  and 
mythology  has  at  least  something  to  work  upon. 

The  production  of  the  book  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the 
Museum  authorities,  and  the  extremely  low  price  {^i  los.)  places 
it  within  reach  of  all  who  really  wish  to  investigate  for  themselves 
man's  oldest  speculations  respecting  his  destiny  after  this  life. 


Superstitions  et  Survivances  Etudiees  au  point  de  vue  de 

LEUR  ORIGINE  et  DE  LEURS  TRANSFORMATIONS.      Par  L.  J.  B. 

Berenger-Feraud.     2  vols.     Paris  :  E.  Leroux,  1896. 

Dr.  Berenger-Feraud's  previous  writings  on  the  traditions  of 
Provence  and  of  Senegambia  bespeak  him  a  favourable  hearing 
when  he  abandons  for  a  time  the  work  of  collection  for  that  of 
comparison  and  exposition.  And  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
volumes  now  published  (apparently  an  instalment  of  a  longer 
work)  much  to  stimulate  his  thought.     The  total  effect,  however, 
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is  disappointing.  For  this  is  a  work  of  which  the  paradox  is  true 
that  the  half  would  be  greater  than  the  whole.  The  subjects 
treated  cover  a  very  wide  area  :  House-spirits,  St.  Cannat's  Reed, 
Heli)ful  and  other  Beasts,  Dragons  and  Serpents,  the  Unbreak 
able  Glass,  Earth-spirits,  St.  Sumian  of  Brignoles,  the  Pious  Im 
mersion  of  the  Fetish,  Punishment  of  the  Fetish,  Libations, 
Passing  through  a  Tree,  Water-spirits,  the  May  Pilgrimage  at 
Toulon,  the  Dead  Lovers,  the  Stone-heaps  of  Sainte-Baume,  Air- 
spirits,  Marriage  and  Progeniture,  the  Reward  of  Piety,  the  Punish- 
ment of  Impiety,  Stones  and  Rocks,  Statues  which  move,  speak, 
&c.,  Silent  Exchanges  (love-tokens  and  barter),  Statues  which 
make  choice  of  their  own  Residence.  Now,  it  is  fairly  obvious 
that  adequately  to  treat  the  more  important  of  these  subjects 
would  require  many  more  pages  than  are  given  to  them  here. 
And  the  sequence  of  titles  shows  that  the  author  passes  from  one 
subject  to  another  as  whim  or  accident  may  prompt  him,  without 
any  definite  plan. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  write  a  really  valuable  book  ;  and  the 
unfortunate  impression  received  from  the  tables  of  contents  is 
still  more  unfortunately  confirmed  by  reading  the  book  itself. 
Dr.  Berenger-Feraud's  method  is  to  open  every  chapter  with  a 
short  account  of  some  story  or  custom  of  his  native  Provence, 
thence  to  extend  his  view  over  the  rest  of  France,  and  ultimately 
of  Europe  ancient  and  modern.  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate, 
and  sometimes  to  detail,  similar  beliefs  and  practices  in  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  finally  he  expounds  what  he  conceives  to 
be  their  origin.  In  many  ways  and  for  many  subjects  it  would 
be  impossible  to  better  this  method.  The  author's  personal 
experiences  in  Provence  and  in  Africa  stand  him  in  good  stead ; 
and  he  gives  repeated  evidences  of  very  wide,  if  cursory,  reading 
in  folklore.  So  long  as  he  derives  his  illustrations  from  Provence 
(or  at  most  from  France),  from  Algeria,  and  from  Senegambia, 
they  are  possessed  of  real  importance.  His  own  personal  know- 
ledge and  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  ascertain  the  details  of  Pro- 
vencal rites  are  a  guarantee  of  accuracy ;  and  he  generally  gives 
chapter  and  verse  for  his  citations  from  other  writers.  Beyond 
these  geographical  limits,  however,  and  beyond  a  few  of  the 
writers  of  classical  antiquity,  he  is  liable  to  become  vague  both 
in  his  references  and  in  his  descriptions.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  of  the  portions  of  the  book  which  deal  with  European 
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antiquity  and  with  the  traditions  of  other  quarters  of  the  globe  is 
that  they  frequently  suggest  to  the  student  subjects  for  further 
inquiry. 

The  same  inequality  is  even  more  observable  in  his  arguments 
and  analyses.  He  often  sums  up  the  facts  with  precision  and 
states  the  result  correctly  and  with  clearness.  Nothing  could  be 
more  admirable,  for  example,  than  his  demonstration  of  the  his- 
torical impossibility  of  the  legend  of  St.  Martha  and  the  Tarasque, 
or  his  exposition  of  several  of  the  creduHties  and  practices  with 
which  he  deals.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  a  selection  of  these 
and  wrought  them  out  in  detail  his  book  would  have  been  more 
useful.  But  the  truth  is  he  covers  too  large  a  ground ;  he  ventures 
upon  the  discussion  of  customs  and  myths  to  which  he  has  paid 
too  little  attention ;  and  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  results  of 
recent  investigation.  Did  space  permit,  many  illustrations  of  these 
shortcomings  might  be  given ;  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  chapter 
on  Marriage  and  Progeniture.  Here  he  relates  a  number  of  prac- 
tices in  Provence,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  relics  of  Priapean 
worship,  others  of  quite  different  rites  for  procuring  children,  others 
of  such  marriage-customs  as  bride-capture,  bride-recognition,  and 
so  forth,  others  again  of  savage  ante-nuptial  licence.  All  these  he 
mixes  up  together  as  vestiges  of  primitive  hetairism,  and  fortifies 
them  with  references  to  other  practices,  relevant  and  irrelevant. 
The  careful  examinations  of  marriage  customs  undertaken  by  Mor- 
gan, M'Lennan,  Westermarck,  and  others,  it  seems,  have  hardly  yet 
penetrated  into  the  scientific  circles  of  Toulon.  Dr.  Berenger- 
Feraud  at  least  gives  no  sign  of  having  heard  the  names  of  any 
of  these  writers,  though  he  is  acquainted  with  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
Origin  of  Civilization  (a  work,  important  as  it  is,  yet  constituting 
by  itself  an  insufficient  armoury  for  one  who  sallies  forth  to  attack 
so  hard  a  problem),  and  he  mentions  Letourneau  in  another 
connection. 

A  characteristic  which  we  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  a 
writer  who  has  watched  the  savage  in  his  own  wilds  is  the  dispo- 
sition to  ascribe  far  too  large  an  influence  to  deliberate  fraud. 
Fraud  is  accountable  for  something  in  the  religious  history  of  man- 
kind. But  even  fraud  must  have  a  basis  of  pre-existing  belief  to 
build  on  :  it  presupposes  the  superstition  of  which  it  takes  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  wider  the  knowledge  of  savage  belief  the  smaller  is 
the  part  one  is  inclined  to  admit  for  fraud,  and  the  larger  the  part 
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one  feels  constrained  to  assert  for  pure  good  faith  and  simple  folly, 
in  the  development  of  human  superstition. 

It  irks  us  to  write  thus  of  the  book  before  us,  for  we  have  found 
much  in  it  alike  of  interest  and  instruction.  We  have  abundant 
reason,  moreover,  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Berenger-Feraud  for  earlier 
works  deservedly  prized  by  scientific  students.  We  only  regret 
that  he  has  marred  a  well-intentioned  effort  by  the  ambition  to  do 
too  much.     After  all,  this  is  a  vice  that  leans  to  virtue's  side. 

The  correction  of  the  proof-sheets  has  been  far  from  exhaustive ; 
and  the  spelling  of  foreign  words  has  proved  too  great  a  task  for 
the  printer's  devil.  We  hope  that  philological  speculations  will 
be  excluded  from  the  remaining  volumes.  They  are  always 
dangerous;  and  where  even  the  greatest  authorities  sometimes 
blunder  an  amateur  can  only  venture  at  the  risk  of  serious  and 
repeated  mishaps. 


Legends  of  Florence,  collected  from  the  people,  and  re-told, 
by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland.  Second  Series.  London  : 
David  Nutt,  1896. 

The  first  series  of  these  legends  was  reviewed  in  last  year's  Folk- 
Lore  (p.  391).  The  second  is  like  to  it,  though  it  contains  fewer 
"  origins  "  and  more  witch-stories.  On  this  occasion  the  ingenious 
author  has  complied  with  the  request  of  his  reviewers,  to  declare 
which  parts  are  literally  translated  from  his  authorities  ;  but  this 
not  without  a  gibe  or  two.  In  one  or  two  stories  he  has  given  a 
new  form  to  the  incidents,  although  he  has  not  altered  these 
(pp.  121,  204);  but  for  the  most  part  the  tales  and  verses  are 
given  as  he  received  them. 

A  large  number  of  incantations  are  given,  and  some  of  the  tales 
are  obviously  composed  "by  witches  for  witches,"  merely  to  ex- 
plain and  preserve  these.  One  charm  tells  how  to  become  male 
or  female  at  will  (p.  49). 

There  is  a  vast  deal  about  witches  and  witchcraft;  when  present 
at  a  baptism  they  appropriate  part  of  the  blessing  (p.  28);  after 
death  they  go  not  to  hell,  not  to  heaven,  not  to  purgatory  (p.  loi); 
we  learn  how  they  "  bind  "  a  bridegroom,  and  how  he  is  cured 
(p.  202).  Diana  appears  as  queen  of  the  witches,  in  love  with 
her  brother  (p.  209). 

As   regards   origins,   the   most   important  legend,  and  a  very 
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poetical  tale,  is  a  cosmic  myth  of  the  creation  of  the  stars  from  a 
handful  of  earth  and  some  mice  (p.  209). 

Some  interesting  classical  survivals  appear  besides  that  of 
Diana.  The  legend  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  is  given  in  a  some- 
what pathetic  form  (p.  136);  there  is  a  mirror  that  petrifies 
(p.  150);  and  a  nail  is  driven  for  luck  into  a  pillar  (p.  32), 
reminding  us  of  Etruscan  custom.  Lamia  is  the  heroine  of  two 
stories  (pp.  248,  256). 

One  tale  contains  a  curious  sentence :  "  If  you  take  a  cup  of 
this  water,"  refering  to  a  certain  fountain,  "and  then  carefully 
place  a  pin  or  a  needle  on  the  surface,  should  ^it  float  even  an 
instant  before  sinking  you  will  get  your  wish"  (p.  154).  Have 
we  at  last  found  the  reason  why  pins  were  cast  into  sacred  wells  ? 

The  style  of  the  book  is  vivid,  and  indeed  there  is  not  a  dull 
page  in  it. 

Inveresk   Parish   Lore   from   Pagan   Times.     By   R.  M'D. 
Stirling.     Musselburgh  :  T.  C.  Blair,  1894. 

This  book,  which  from  its  title  is  attractive  enough  to  the  inquirer 
into  folklore,  contains  very  little  if  anything  of  value  to  this  study. 
It  is  a  pity  \  for  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Stirling  could  have 
concluded  his  volume  with  notes  of  customs  and  beliefs  which 
cannot  be  recorded  except  by  diligent  inquirers  working  on  the 
spot.  There  is  no  note,  for  instance,  that  the  parish  and  borough 
records  which  have  been  consulted  contain  any  notices  of  witch- 
cases  or  of  other  beliefs  of  the  people ;  and  we  cannot  think  that 
Inveresk  is  peculiar  in  this  respect,  while  other  places  surrounding 
contain  many  important  relics  of  the  older  cults.  Mr.  Stirling's 
book  will,  however,  no  doubt  be  of  service  to  inquirers  into 
parish  social  ways  and  habits. 


In  Search  of  Grave-Stones,  Old  and  Curious.     By  W.  T. 
Vincent.     Illustrated.     1896.     Mitchels  &  Hughes. 

This  book  is  interesting  as  showing  what  form  of  art  the  eighteenth 
century  found  best  adapted  for  memorials  to  the  dead. 

Mr.  Vincent  has  done  good  work  in  preserving  them,  for  they 
are  history ;  and  though  history  of  a  base  and  degraded  kind  we 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  forget  it.  Relating  to  folklore  we  can- 
not discover  anything. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


STAFFORDSHIRE   SUPERSTITIONS. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  more  about  the  "  Bee  "  and  the  "  Hobthirst  " 
mentioned  in  the  following  tales  ?  They  were  told  me  by  Mr. 
Elijah  Cope,  an  itinerant  preacher,  who  assures  me  that  many 
such  stories  are  current  in  the  moorlands  of  Staffordshire.  I  give, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  exactly  what  he  said. 

"  He  is  an  old  farmer.  I  was  out  walking  and  got  on  his  land, 
and  he  took  down  the  bars  and  took  me  through  up  to  his  house. 
I  said  to  him :  '  And  how  old  are  you,  Mr.  Miller  ? '  '  Oh,  I'm 
getting  on.  I'm  none  so  young  as  I  was.'  '  But  how  old  are 
you?'  'Well,  I'm  ninety-six.'  'And  you've  been  living  here  a 
long  time  ? '  '  Oh,  ay  \  my  people  have  lived  here  seven  hundred 
years.'  '  And  have  you  ever  seen  any  fairies  hereabouts  ?'  '  Many 
and  many,  but  not  so  many  of  late.  There  used  to  be  a  many, 
and  they  were  good  to  folk,  but  folk  were  none  so  good  to  them. 
And  so,  by  what  I  understand,  they  went  away.'  '  You'll  soon  be 
mowing  ? '  '  Ay ;  but  mowing's  not  what  it  was.  My  father 
would  mow  twenty  acres  in  a  day.'  '  Twenty  acres  !  One  acre's 
good  work.'  '  Ah,  but  then  he  had  a  bee  in  his  scythe.'  I  knew 
what  a  bee  was,  but  I  thought  I'd  ask  him.  '  What  is  a  bee  ? , 
'  Oh,  it's  just  a  lost  spirit.'  '  And  where  did  he  get  it  ?  '  '  He  got 
it  at  Oxford.  There  was  a  man  there  kept  them  and  fed  them  on 
the  blood  out  of  the  veins  of  his  arm.  But  I've  one  in  the  house. 
I'll  show  you.'  He  produced  a  slip  of  parchment  about  an  inch 
broad  by  two  long,  '  And  how  did  he  use  it  ? '  '  He  just  fastened 
it  on  to  his  scythe  and  it  went  cutting  through  everj'thing,  staves 
driven  into  the  field  and  all,  and  he  had  to  keep  running  about  to 
keep  up  with  it.  The  people  put  these  bees  on  their  churns  to 
make  the  butter  come,  but  it's  better  to  use  a  Hobthirst  for  the 
churn  than  a  real  fairy.' 

"An  old  woman  who  comes  to  do  a  bit  of  cleaning  in  my 
house  was  telling  me  of  a  woman  she  knew  who  was  a  witch. 
She  said  the  witch  was  a  very  wicked  old  woman  and  could 
change  herself  into  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  or  a  rabbit.  She  (my  old 
woman)  had  noticed  that  when  the  cat  was  in  her  cottage  she 
never  could  make  her  oat-cake  right.  It  stuck  to  the  pan  and 
burned.  One  day  she  got  into  a  temper  and  threw  the  leaven 
over  the  cat.     The  cat  ran  out  and  she  after  it,  and  it  ran  into 
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the  witch's  cottage,  and  when  she  got  there  there  was  the  witch 
combing  the  leaven  out  of  her  hair. 

"  Would  you  like  to  know  the  results  [?  cause]  of  a  family 
becoming  poor  ?  The  mother  had  a  baby,  and  she  took  it  into 
the  field  and  left  it  under  an  umbrella  while  she  worked.  And  a 
fairy  came — not  a  real  fairy,  a  Hobthirst — and  changed  the  child 
for  her  own.  It  was  so  like,  the  mother  never  knew,  only  that  it 
never  spoke,  and  so  long  as  they  had  the  child  and  were  good  to 
it  money  was  everywhere  in  the  house.  They  found  it  in  drawers 
and  corners  everywhere.  But  the  child  died,  and  from  that  time 
not  a  penny  did  they  get,  and  they  were  as  poor  as  poor. 

"  Fairies  !  I  went  into  a  farmhouse  to  stay  a  night,  and  in  the 
evening  there  came  a  knocking  in  the  room  as  if  some  one  had 
struck  the  table.  I  jumped  up.  My  hostess  got  up  and  '  Good- 
night,' says  she,  '  I'm  off.'  '  But  what  was  it  ?  '  says  I.  '  Just  a 
poor  old  fairy,'  says  she,  '  Old  Nancy.  She's  a  poor  old  thing ; 
been  here  ever  so  long ;  lost  her  husband  and  her  children  ;  it's 
bad  to  be  left  like  that,  all  alone.  I  leave  a  bit  o'  cake  on  the  table 
for  her,  and  sometimes  she  fetches  it,  and  sometimes  she  don't.' 

"  I  know  many  houses  on  the  moors  where  they  keep  a  vessel 
with  salt  in  it  by  the  fire  and  throw  a  pinch  into  the  fire  when  any- 
one enters  who  has  the  Evil  Eye." 


Mary  Dendy. 


140,  Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester. 


DOZZILS. 

In  the  island  of  Sangir  (Celebes)  little  dolls  are  hung  up  in 
cocoa-nut  trees  to  protect  them.  Any  one  stealing  a  fruit  from  a 
tree  thus  guarded  will  become  violently  ill  afterwards.  An  en- 
graving of  such  an  uro  from  Sangir  is  given  in  S.  J.  Hickson's 
Naturalist  in  North  Celebes,  1889,  p.  176. 

Are  the  human  and  animal  figures  often  seen  on  the  apex  of 
English  cornstacks  merely  ornamental  in  origin,  or  do  they  repre- 
sent ancient  protecting  powers  ? 

In  Lincolnshire  they  are  called  dozzils.  By  what  other  names 
are  they  known,  and  in  what  parts  of  Europe  are  they  used  ? 

Mabel  Peacock. 

[In  Gloucestershire,  I  am  informed,  they  were  formerly  well 
known,  and  called  hackles.    They  are  now  fast  disappearing. — Ed.] 


MISCELLANEA. 


Folklore  from  the  Hebrides. 

I. — An-t-Each-  Uisge. 

The  following  legend  of  the  "  water-horse,"  and  the  place  where 
it  is  said  to  have  occurred,  have  been  well  known  to  the  writer 
from  his  earliest  years. 

The  story  is  that  the  water-horse  came  in  the  shape  of  a  young 
man  (riochd  fleasgaich)  out  of  his  native  element,  and  sat  down 
beside  a  girl  who  was  herding  cattle  on  the  banks  of  the  loch. 
After  some  pleasant  conversation  he  laid  his  head  in  her  lap,  in 
a  fashion  not  unusual  in  old  times,  and  fell  asleep.  She  began  to 
examine  his  head,  and  to  her  alarm  found  that  his  hair  was  full  of 
sand  and  mud.  She  at  once  knew  that  it  was  none  other  than  the 
"  Each-Uisge,"  who  would  certainly  conclude  his  attentions  by 
carrying  her  on  his  back  into  the  depths  of  the  loch.  She 
accordingly  proceeded  as  dexterously  as  she  could  to  get  rid  of 
her  skirt,  leaving  it  under  the  head  of  the  monster.  No  sooner 
did  he  awaken  than  he  jumped  up  and  shook  the  skirt,  crying  out 
several  times,  "Ma's  duine  tha'n  so's  aotram  e,  mu'n  dubhairt  an-t- 
Each-Uisge"  ("If  this  be  human  it's  light,  as  the  water-horse  said"), 
then  rushed  down  the  brae  and  plunged  into  the  lake.  The  girl's 
brother  met  the  creature  next  morning  at  the  same  spot,  and 
after  a  severe  hand-to-hand  fight  killed  it  with  his  sword. 

The  scene  of  the  above  legend  is  a  little  knoll  on  the  island  of 
Lewis,  which  bears  the  name  of  "  Cnoc-na-Beist,"  the  hillock  of 
the  monster.  It  lies  on  the  border  of  a  fresh-water  loch  named 
"  Loch-a-Mhuileinn,"  the  loch  of  the  mill.  Its  ancient  Norse 
name  was  "  Loch-brae-vat,"  i.e.  the  beautiful  water.  The  writer 
often  sat  and  played  there  with  other  youngsters,  discussing  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  little  knoll,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
legend  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  never  dreaming  that  it 
was  "  a  cock  and  bull  story." 

//. — ■Lag-a'  Bhocaiyi. 

There  was  a  place  in  the  march  between  Bragar  and  Shaw- 
bost;  island  of  Lewis,  less  than  a  mile  from  where  I  was  brought 
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up  famous  in  my  young  days  as  "  Lag-a'  Bhocain,"  i.e.  the 
hollow  of  the  spectre  or  apparition.  But  times  have  so  changed 
since  that  one  scarcely  hears  any  allusion  to  it  nowadays.  It 
got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  ghost  or  spectre  met  solitary 
pedestrians  who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  that  neighbour- 
hood alone  at  night.  It  grappled  with  the  person  it  met  alone  and 
threw  him  down,  and  greatly  disconcerted  the  individual  so  treated. 
This  superstition  had  its  origin  in  the  belief  that  the  ghost  of  a 
murdered  person  ever  haunted  during  the  night  the  spot  where 
he  was  murdered,  until  it  met  with  one  stronger  than  itself  who 
threw  it  down  in  wrestling  and  forced  it  to  speak  and  give  an 
account  of  itself.  Or  in  Gaelic  :  "  Gus  na  thachair  duine  ris  a 
thug  comhradh  as,  or  cha  b'  urrainn  e  tamh  oidche  gabhail  gus 
an  tachradh  so.  An  deigh  sin  cha  choinnicheadh  e  ri  duine 
tuilledh  "  (i.e.  until  it  met  with  one  that  forced  it  to  speak,  it  could 
not  rest  at  night).  After  that,  however,  it  would  never  be  seen 
again.  I  often  heard  from  old  people  the  name  of  the  man  in 
the  neighbourhood,  well  known  for  muscular  strength,  who  met 
it,  wrestled  with  it,  and  forced  it  to  speak,  after  which  it  was 
never  seen  again. 

///. — Keeping  up  Gentility  i7i  spite  of  everythi^ig. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  island,  at  a  place  called  "  Braighe 
na-h-Uidhe,"  a  man  down  on  his  back  after  a  wrestle  with  a  "  Tan- 
nasg,"  i.e.  a  ghost,  was  asked  by  the  spectre,  "  An  e  so  an  cas  as 
cruaidhe  anns  an  robh  thu  riamh  ?  Ma  ta  ars'  easan  cha'n  e  ? 
Coid  eil  arsa'm  Bochan?  Cas  is  cruaidhe  anns  an  robh  mise 
riamh,  an  uair'  bha  mi  eadar  an  Fheile  agus  an  Aimbairt,  agus  a' 
cumail  na-h-uaisle  suas  a  dh-aindoin.  Is  maith  a  chur  sin  ruit 
arsa  an  '  Tamasg.'  Eirich  agus  bi  dol  or  cha  tachair  an  cas  sin 
ruitsa  tuilleadh  "  {i.e.  If  this  were  the  worst  plight  he  ever  was  in  ? 
"  Not  at  all,"  said  he.  "  What  then  ?  "  said  the  ghost.  "  The 
worst  plight  I  ever  was  in  was  when  I  was  between  Hospitality  and 
Want,  and  keeping  up  gentility  in  spite  of  all."  "  Well  it  is  for 
you  that  the  case  is  so,"  said  the  ghost.  "  That  was  hard  work," 
said  the  ghost,  "  but  get  up,  you'll  never  encounter  those  two 
again.")     And  so  he  let  him  go. 

This  is  the  supposed  origin  of  the  common  proverb,  "  An 
tiaisle  ga  cumail  suas  a  dK  aittdoin.'" 

VOL.  VII.  2  F 
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IV. — Aluiimtir  FJdonlaidh,  i.e.  Finlafs  People. 

"  Muinntir  Fhionlaidh  "  were  a  numerous  band  of  fairies.  Hence 
the  Gaelic  proverb  current  on  the  island  of  Lewis,  "  Cho  lionmhor 
ri  muinntir  Fhionlaidh."  They  were  believed  to  be  the  strong 
gusts  of  wind  that  sometimes  occur  on  calm  days  and  carry  along 
with  them  dust  and  straws,  &c.  It  was  believed  long  ago  in  my 
native  place  that  they  thus  carried  with  them  imperceptibly  for 
short  distances  one  caught  sleeping  in  their  track.  I  know  a  place 
where  it  is  said  they  so  carried  one  from  a  knoll  near  a  river  to  a 
knoll  on  the  opposite  side,  yet  he  found  himself  none  the  worse 
of  the  journey,  as  he  might  have  had  good  reason  to  expect,  when 
he  awoke.  Hence  the  malediction,  "  Togail  Muinntir  Fhionlaidh 
ort,"  i.e.  "  May  you  get  the  lifting  or  the  taking  away  of  the  Finlay 
people." 

V. — A  Shepherd's  Dogs  attacking  him  unprovoked. 

In  one  of  the  islands  of  the  west,  not  many  miles  as  the  crow 
flies  from  the  place  in  which  the  writer  lives,  the  story  is  told  that 
a  shepherd's  dogs,  his  own  dogs,  unaccountably  and  unprovoked, 
attacked  him  so  fiercely  in  a  secluded  spot  of  the  moor,  quite 
close  to  the  sea,  that  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  This  part 
of  the  story  is  well  authenticated.  The  origin  of  the  story  is  this, 
A  stranger,  a  packman,  lodged  with  this  shepherd  over  night. 
The  following  morning  they  were  seen  leaving  the  house  in  com- 
pany in  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the  moor  where  the  dogs 
attacked  him.  The  stranger  went  amissing  and  was  never  heard 
of  again.  The  belief  was  that  the  shepherd  murdered  him  there, 
and  that  he  was  attacked  there  by  his  own  dogs  the  first  time  he 
visited  that  very  spot  with  them.  Can  any  scientific  explanation 
be  given  of  so  strange  an  occurrence  ? 

VI. — Charm  against  Bochans. 

I  used  to  hear  it  confidently  asserted  in  my  young  days  on  the 
island  of  Lewis  that  if  one  carried  a  Latin  New  Testament  about 
his  person  no  Bochan  would  ever  trouble  him,  however  much  a 
place  might  be  haunted  by  them.  It  is  obvious  this  superstition 
came  down  to  us  from  Roman  Catholic  times.  One  does  not 
hear  this  superstition  even  mentioned  at  the  present  day. 
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VII. — Fimeral  Customs. 

There  was  sometimes  much  time  spent  at  funerals  in  some  of 
the  islands,  one  of  the  reasons  being  that  after  the  funeral 
procession  arrived  at  the  churchyard  considerable  time  was  spent 
at  the  open  grave  before  one  was  found  courageous  enough  to 
begin  to  fill  in  the  grave,  as  it  was  believed  that  either  the  first 
one  who  did  so,  or  some  one  of  his  relatives  would  be  the  next 
whose  grave  would  have  to  be  filled  in. 

VIII. —Murder  will  out. 

The  people  of  Lewis  had  in  olden  times  a  curious  method  of 
detecting  murder,  as  the  following  legend  shows.  It  is  related  of 
a  boat's  crew  from  Bragar  that,  while  fishing  with  the  hand-line, 
one  of  their  number  hauled  into  the  boat  a  human  bone.  This 
was  looked  upon  by  all  present  as  a  sure  omen  that  one  of  the 
crew  must  be  a  murderer.  To  ascertain  the  guilty  person,  as  was 
the  custom,  each  one  present  had  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of 
deliberately  handling  the  bone,  and  to  pass  it  along  to  his  next 
neighbour.  No  sooner  had  the  culprit  taken  it  into  his  hand 
than  it  spurted  blood  into  his  face.  The  murderer,  of  course,  was 
at  once  detected.  He  confessed  his  crime,  and  told  that  he  had 
murdered  such  and  such  a  person,  at  such  and  such  a  time  and 
place,  and  then  thrown  the  body  into  a  lake,  mentioning  the  lake, 
which  is  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  They  seem  to  have  had 
a  firm  belief  in  this  mode  of  detecting  murder.  Blood  thus 
spurted  could  never  be  wiped  out. 

IX. — Ordeals. 

When  a  person  was  found  dead  on  the  island  of  Lewis,  and  no 
clue  to  the  cause  of  his  death  could  be  obtained,  according  to 
an  unwritten  law  all  the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts  were 
obliged  to  come  to  the  place  where  the  dead  was  found,  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  trustworthy  witnesses,  each  had  to  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  touching  the  corpse  with  his  ungloved  hand.  The 
body,  it  was  believed,  would  then  squirt  blood  into  the  murderer's 
face.  One  can  easily  imagine  how  naturally  a  murderer  who  had 
any  faith  in  this  superstition  would  betray  himself  by  the  cautious, 
timid  manner  in  which  he  would  attempt  to  go  through  the  ordeal. 
My  own  impression  is  that  this   method  of  detecting   murder 
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originated  in  the  brain  of  some  shrewd  observer  of  liuman 
nature.  I  was  familiar  in  my  young  days  with  the  story  of  a 
person  who  adopted  a  similar  method  of  detecting  a  thief  among 
his  servants. 

The  story  is,  that  a  theft  had  been  committed  in  a  gentle- 
man's family,  and  that  no  clue  could  be  obtained  to  indicate  the 
guilty  party.  He  adopted  the  following  method  to  find  out  the 
thief.  He  placed  a  cock  under  a  coire  (boiler  or  kettle)  turned 
upside  down  with  a  small  aperture  on  its  side.  He  then  assem- 
bled all  his  servants  together  and  told  them  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  way  of  finding  out  who  the  thief  was.  He  explained 
to  them  what  it  was,  viz.  that  there  was  2i  fierce  creature  under  the 
boiler  which  would  seize  the  culprit's  hand  as  soon  as  he  put  it 
through  the  hole  on  the  boiler's  side,  but  vvould  do  no  one  else 
the  slightest  injury.  Then  each  in  succession  was  taken  into  the 
room  in  which  the  boiler  was  placed  with  its  "  unearthly  "  occu- 
pant. Those  who  were  innocent  had  no  hesitation  in  thrusting 
in  their  hand  through  the  small  aperture,  and  the  creature  inside 
indicated  that  they  did  so  by  a  slight  movement.  When,  how- 
ever, the  culprit  had  to  go  through  the  ordeal  he  showed  such 
trepidation  and  fear  that  he  could  not  muster  courage  to  do  as 
the  rest  had  done,  and  so  unmistakably  spotted  himself  as  the 
thief. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  annotate  a  MS.  of  Orcadian 
old  customs  by  an  Edinburgh  antiquarian  friend.  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  the  above  legend  among  them  almost  word 
for  word.  It  was  also  remarkable  that  it  was  used  there  as  a 
method  of  detecting  theft. 

Malcolm  MacPhail. 


The  Hare. 


Amongst  my  father's  servants  at  Rhayader  (of  which  parish, 
and  the  adjoining  one  of  Cwmtoyddwr,  he  was  vicar  for  twenty- 
three  years)  was  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Savage. 
He  had  been  in  early  life  a  shepherd;  and  he  had  a  large  stock  of 
stories,  which  were  the  delight  of  my  early  childhood.  Amongst 
the  rest  he  used  to  tell  how  he  once  formed  one  of  a  party  who, 
in  the  dead  of  night  on  the  hill  to  the  north  of  Rhayader,  were 
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told  off  to  "  cawse  "  (course)  the  sheep  belonging  to  a  neighbour, 
so  as  to  drive  them  into  one  of  the  disused  shafts  of  a  lead  mine, 
that  was  half  full  of  water.  While  engaged  in  this  nefarious  work 
with  a  lot  of  dogs,  he  and  those  with  him  were  suddenly  aware  of 
the  presence  of  a  hare  amongst  the  dogs — more  active  and  busy  at 
the  business  than  any — and  this  hare,  to  use  his  own  words,  which 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  my  youthful  memory,  was  "  all 
spotted  and  spangled  like  Jacob's  cattle."  Of  course  the  men, 
conscience-struck,  at  once  ran  for  their  lives  ;  and  he  used  to 
aver  he  knew  it  was  the  devil  in  the  form  of  a  hare. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  in  coursing  with  greyhounds,  I  have 
often  heard  the  beaters  say,  when  a  hare  had  stolen  away,  "Diang- 
odd  yr  hen  langces!"  (The  old  lass  has  escaped.)  Note,  too, 
the  curious  fact  that,  universally  in  England,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  the  hare  is  spoken  of  as  a  female — "  she  "  and 
"her."  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  get  to  the  root  of  this 
curious  superstition,  which  fixes  the  hare  as  a  witch.  The  "spots 
and  spangles  "  described  by  Savage  were,  he  said,  so  bright  that, 
though  the  night  was  very  dark,  they  lighted  up  dogs  and  sheep, 
&c. 

J.  Bagnall  Evans. 

Nant-yr-Eglwys,  Whitland,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. 


North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  V. 
Popular  Religion. 

514.  Names  of  gods  written  on  clothes  and  body,  to  sanctify. 

515.  Perpetual  lights  in  Hindu  temples. 

516.  Cattle-disease  charms  lySaharanpiir).  Seven  as  sacred 
number  (cf.  584,  585). 

519.  What  becomes  of  the  souls  of  Muhammedans. 

523.  Black  magic  charms.  Bone  of  a  dead  man;  ashes  from 
cemetery ;  teeth  of  black  snake :  all  these  figure  in  the  charms. 

524.  Moon-worship.  How  the  moon  killed  a  man  who  had 
offended  her,  and  how  she  was  appeased. 

525.  Hindu  :  touch  of  cat  or  mouse  defiles. 

530.  Divination  :  figure  of  a  peacock  drawn,  and  the  inquirer 
is  told  to  lay  a  blade  of  grass  on  some  part  of  it.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  each  part. 
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531.  Return  of  the  ghost  barred  by  water,  and  looking  back 
taboo. 

571.  Omens  from  the  fire  sacrifice. 

572.  Sacred  fish. 

574.  Groves  with  j^w  trees  of  certain  sorts  are  sacred  all  over 
India. 

575.  Tiger-claw  amulets,  especially  good  if  laid  crosswise. 

576.  Legend  of  creation  of  cocoa-nut,  as  an  unfinished  human 
head.  It  is  often  used  in  offerings,  perhaps  as  a  substitute  for 
human  sacrifice. 

577.  Healing  well  ?it/agadhri. 

580.  A  demon  retreats  when  a  shoe  is  throivn  at  him.  (Com- 
pare wedding-shoes.) 

581.  The  gods  are  afraid  of  a  very  holy  man,  lest  he  should 
displace  them. 

582.  Saharanpiir. — A  saint  who  protects  from  fire. 

584.  Camel-bones  used  to  scare  demons.  The  sacred  number 
seven  (cf.  516). 

585.  Saharanpur. — A  healing  tank.     The  number  seven  again 

(516,  584). 

586.  Ganges  water  not  to  be  boiled. 

588.  Gorakhpur. — Tarkulhi  ki  Mata.  A  deity  much  dreaded 
by  women.  She  loves  impure  offerings,  and  pigs  are  sacrificed 
to  her  in  a  brutal  manner,  which  is  here  described. 

589.  Bulandshahr. — A  jungle  goddess.  Her  shrine  is  a  collec- 
tion of  branches,  to  which  every  passer-by  adds  a  twig.  A  red 
flag  on  a  bamboo  is  fixed  there  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  Worshipped 
by  herdsmen. 

590.  Saharanpur. — The  forest  goddess,  whose  name  means 
"  the  stones  of  confidence."  Her  shrine  is  a  heap  of  stones,  to 
which  every  passer-by  adds  a  pebble.     Flags  and  treacle  offered. 

591.  Goddesses  of  the  mountain  passes.  Offering:  she-goat 
that  has  never  borne  a  kid. 

A7ithropology. 

461.  Arithmetical  charm  for  divining  the  sex  of  an  unborn 
child. 

463.  Burial  customs  among  the  Bhuinhar  Brahmins  in  the 
Saraii  district,  Behar.     Certain  castes  who  (i)  burn  the  face,  and 
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then  bury  ;  or  (2)  bury  in  a  sitting  posture.  Other  Hindus  who 
bury  instead  of  burning.  Hindu  soldiers  who  die  in  battle  are  all 
buried.  Some  castes  bury  all  unmarried  girls ;  some,  all  under 
ten  years  old,  or  all  who  die  of  small-pox ;  or  boys  who  have  not 
been  invested  with  the  sacred  thread.  The  Bhuinhar  Brahmins 
bury  boys  under  twelve,  except  (i)  if  married,  (2)  if  invested 
with  the  thread,  which  is  equivalent  to  being  half-married.  The 
investiture  must  be  done  before  a  boy  can  be  married. 

464.  Hindus  believe  that  demons  can  enter  the  body  by  the 
fingers. 

468-71.  Games. 

472.  Temptation  of  a  saint,  and  origin  of  dancing  girls. 

473.  Bare  sword  a  charm  against  evil  spirits ;  used  in  the  child- 
bed.    (Ancient  practice  quoted.) 

535.  Mysore. — Before  the  ear-piercing  of  an  eldest  daughter, 
preparatory  to  betrothal,  the  mother's  ring-finger  or  little  finger 
must  be  cut  off  from  the  right  hand.  If  the  girl  is  motherless, 
and  the  mother-in-law  has  not  suffered  amputation,  she  must  per- 
form the  operation  on  the  girl. 

537.  An  essay  on  superstitions  connected  with  drawing  [compi- 
lation, with  one  or  two  new  examples  from  India].  An  old  hag 
haunts  tanks  and  ponds,  and  when  anyone  goes  thither  she  fastens 
his  feet  with  an  invisible  chain,  which  after  nightfall  drags  him  to 
the  water  and  under  it.  If  a  single  female  rides  in  a  boat  where 
the  rest  are  males,  all  will  be  drowned,  unless  she  ties  a  knot  in 
her  cloth,  calling  to  mind  the  name  of  another  female.  A  certain 
convolution  of  hair  on  the  head  forebodes  drowning.  Charms 
against  drowning:  e.g.,  eat  ants  accidentally  with  food. 

594.  Banjdras. — When  a  B.  dies,  they  put  some  gold  and 
sweets  in  his  mouth  and  burn  the  body.  Ghost's  return  barred 
by  thorny  branches  set  in  the  way.  Clan-feasts  are  held  on  third 
and  thirteenth  days ;  and  some  articles,  including  a  bludgeon,  are 
given  to  a  Brahmin,  which  he  is  supposed  to  pass  on  to  the  ghost 
for  use  in  the  next  world. 

598.  Fruit  turned  into  stone. 

600.  Fire-worship  of  the  demon  Rahu. 

602.  To  cure  leprosy ;  a  long  account.     Speech-taboo. 

604.  Special  rules  for  food  of  men  and  women. 

605.  Position  of  maternal  uncle.  Long  description  of  wedding 
ceremonies. 
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607.  Admission  of  Brahmin  woman  to  caste  of  sweepers.  She 
sat  under  a  certain  place,  while  the  sweeper  women  got  on  the  top 
and  bathed,  the  water  falling  on  the  proselyte.  She  then  took  a 
sip  from  a  glass  of  liquor  or  water  previously  sipped  by  the  clan 
in  turn.     [Compare  my  Greek  medicine-man  above,  p.  144.] 

610.  Menstruation  :  observances  connected  with  it. 

611.  Remedies  for  cattle  disease. 

612.  Ptiujah. — Sacrifice  of  goats.  Differences  in  custom  between 
hills  and  plains. 

615.  Hindu  rules  of  succession. 

Folktales. 

475.  The  Prince  a?id  the  Snake. — A  prince  had  a  pet  snake. 
For  his  kindness,  the  snake  when  set  free  procured  an  iron  chain : 
if  he  wanted  anything,  he  was  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth  of 
1 5  cubit,  put  in  the  wishing-chain  thrice,  then  cover  it  with 
earth  :  four  Birs  would  then  await  his  commands.  Soon  after, 
hearing  mention  of  the  Mute  Princess,  he  resolved  to  wed  her. 
On  his  way  in  search  of  the  princess  he  pulled  a  thorn  from  a 
tigress'  foot,  for  which  she  gave  him  a  cub  to  serve  him.  He 
next  saved  the  nest  of  a  Garuda-bird  from  a  snake ;  one  of  the 
young  birds  was  given  to  him.  Bathing,  with  horse  and  attendant 
animals,  in  the  river  of  gold  he  became  golden.  As  he  passed 
through  a  certain  city,  he  saw  the  princess  at  her  window,  and 
they  fell  in  love.  Her  sivayanwara  (choice  of  husband  at  a  meet- 
ing of  all  neighbouring  princes).  She  threw  the  garland  on  our 
traveller,  who  was  clothed  in  rags.  A  plot  to  kill  him  was  foiled. 
The  prince  became  king.  Now  again  he  set  out  in  quest  of  his 
Mute  Princess.  At  her  palace-gate  he  found  a  drum,  for  suitors 
to  strike.  Conditions  of  marriage : — First  night :  to  bridge  the 
river,  and  to  make  a  garden  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 
The  iron  chain  brought  his  four  Birs,  who  placed  a  mountain 
across  the  river,  and  brought  down  Indra's  own  garden.  Second 
night :  to  make  the  princess  speak  to  him  at  the  end  of  each 
watch.  By  tricks  he  succeeded.  They  were  wed.  One  day  he 
saw  rubies  in  the  stream  ;  following  the  stream  to  its  source 
he  saw  a  palace,  from  beneath  which  issued  a  stream  of  rubies. 
In  it  was  a  fairy  asleep,  bewitched  by  a  Rakshasa,  who  awakened 
her  by  sprinkling  a  magical  essence  upon  her.     The  prince  hid 
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himself;  the  Rakshasa  "smells  man,"  but  is  pacified.  The  fairy 
tells  him  that  the  heart  of  the  monster  is  in  a  parrot,  on  the  top  of 
a  tree,  which  is  full  of  snakes  and  scorpions,  guarded  by  demons 
and  girt  by  seven  seas.  He  wedded  the  fairy,  and  then  returned 
to  his  original  home,  picking  up  on  his  way  the  two  other  wives 
and  his  menagerie  of  animals ;  and  they  all  lived  together  happily 
ever  after.  [Clearly  a  hotch-potch,  and  incomplete.  The  animals 
do  nothing  to  help  him.] 

476.  Prince  Nilkanth. — Childless  king  promised  a  son  by  a 
saint.  The  saint  bids  a  jay  enter  into  the  queen's  womb  for  a  year, 
telling  him  that  at  twelve  years  old  he  would  be  married,  and  must 
sit  on  his  wife's  knee  ;  he  would  then  die,  but  she  must  put  his 
body  in  the  hollow  of  a  pipal  tree,  and  he  would  become  a  jay 
again.  This  all  happened.  The  wife  was  taunted  at  losing  her 
husband  so  soon.  She  worshipped  Mahadeva  for  twelve  years, 
and  got  him  back  again. 

479.  The  Angel  of  Death. — A  prince  buys  his  life  from  the 
Angel  of  Death  when  a  group  of  friends  have  each  given  him  a 
portion  of  his  own  span  of  life. 

538.  An  extraordinary  moralising  tale,  turning  on  the  belief 
that  debts  incurred  in  one  life  must  be  paid  in  another. 

539.  The  Luck  of  the  Youngest  Son. — He  finds  the  fairies  bathing, 
and  takes  their  clothes,  which  he  refuses  to  give  back  until  they 
promise  to  obey  him.  The  rest  of  the  tale  relates  how  he  got 
three  other  wives,  but  contains  no  instructive  incident. 

540.  A  witch  caught  a  boy,  and  bagged  him;  but  he  escaped. 
She  caught  him  again,  and  bade  her  daughter-in-law  make  soup  of 
him.  "  What  a  pretty  boy  ! "  quoth  she.  "  My  mother,"  quoth 
he,  "  made  my  eyes  with  a  hot  darning-needle,  and  moulded  my 
head  with  a  rice-pounder."  "  Can  you  make  me  like  you  ?"  So 
he  put  out  her  eyes  and  smashed  her  head ;  dressed  himself  in 
her  clothes  and  put  her  in  the  soup-pot. 

541.  A  fool:  who  barters  his  wife  for  an  ox,  and  the  ox  for 
radishes.     (Parallels  given  of  other  bartering  fools.) 

542.  A  youngest  son  sets  out  on  his  travels,  and  picks  up  a 
demon  Slow-foot,  a  demon  Eat-little,  and  a  demon  Drink-little, 
with  a  swarm  of  rats.  A  Raja  offers  his  daughter  to  any  who  can 
eat  enough  cakes  to  fill  a  room,  cross  a  river  at  one  leap,  drink  a 
whole  tank.  With  the  aid  of  his  "  skilful  companions "  he  per- 
forms these  feats. 
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543.  The  Co7V  of  Plenty. — A  helpful  snake,  who  gives  the  man 
a  flute  and  handkerchief.  The  cow  provides  him  with  milk  and 
sweetmeats.  His  hair  becomes  the  colour  of  gold.  One  hair 
floats  down  the  river  and  a  princess  falls  in  love  with  it.  In  the 
end  they  marry.  ("  Lucky  Herdsman  "  :  parallels  given.  This 
variant  reverses  the  usual  order  of  things  in  the  hair  incident.) 

619.  (Human  sacrifice  at  a  tank  to  fill  it  with  water). — The  boy 
grows  up  in  the  form  of  a  lotus  ;  and  how  he  returned  to  life  in 
the  world. 

622.  A  wife  asks  a  riddle  of  her  husband  :  "  if  you  can't  guess 
it  I'll  kill  you  !  "  A  talking  lamp.  Allusion  made  to  the  Godhan, 
a  woman's  festival,  N.-W.  P.,  when  women  make  clay  figures  of 
scorpions,  snakes,  &c.,  and  beat  them  and  abuse  their  friends  to 
bring  good  luck  on  the  house. 

623.  Women  Rule  the  World. — How  a  clever  girl  got  out  of 
her  difficulties.  It  contains  the  episode  of  the  "  Four  Suitors," 
who  are  given  assignations  at  successive  times,  and  are  discomfited. 

625.  Contains  "three  pieces  of  advice,"  a  faithful  crab,  jewels 
concealed  in  the  flesh  of  the  thigh. 
628.  Story  of  a  snake. 

Mixed. 

483.  Crocodiles  revered.     They  give  oflspring. 

484,  510.  Charms. 

486.  You  cut  your  enemy's  wall,  that  a  similar  cut  may  be  made 
on  his  body. 

494.  Men  with  black  lips  or  black  tongues  much  dreaded. 
Bear-dance  song. 

499.  Visits  of  bride  to  husband's  house  after  marriage :  the 
deaths  that  result  from  staying  there  at  certain  times. 

505.  Jalmidhar. — Ceremonies  at  well-sinking.  A  repast  is  one 
of  them. 

509.  Bear's  gall-bladder  as  a  remedy. 

544.  Gurgaon. — A  family  is  very  fond  of  a  certain  shrine.  The 
children's  scalp-locks  are  cut  off  there.  An  ancestor  loved  it  so 
much  that,  happening  to  die  there,  his  body  could  not  be  moved 
till  a  finger  was  cut  off  and  buried  in  the  shrine. 

545.  Substitutes  for  Travellers. — If  one  cannot  start  on  an  aus- 
picious day,  something  is  sent  on  to  represent  him  :  for  a  Brahmin, 
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the  thread;  for  a  Kshatriya,  a  weapon;  for  a  Vaisya,  honey;  for  a 
Sudra,  fruit.  These  must  be  daily  removed,  and  their  value  only 
lasts  a  certain  time. 

546.  Odd  tale  of  an  Ungrateful  Snake. 

550.  Apprehensions  of  human  sacrifice. 

551.  Charm  to  destroy  an  enemy.     Go  to  mosque  on  Friday 
and  turn  a  brick  upside  down.     (Sympathetic.) 

552.  Scape-goat  used  in  Calcutta  for  casting  out  a  devil  from  a 
lad.  Charm  muttered  over  some  leaves,  which  the  goat  ate,  and 
was  pushed  over  the  terrace.  It  was  killed,  and  its  flesh  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor.     [Can  we  connect  this  with  the  Sin-eater  ?] 

555.  Ploughing  the  site  of  a  village  with  donkey-plough  defiles 
it.     To  restore,  plough  over  with  an  elephant-plough. 

556.  Legend  of  land  given,  as  much  as  could  be  ridden  round, 
localised  in  Gitjarat 

560.  Star-lore. 

562.  Swastika  mark  to  avert  ill-luck. 

632.  All  the  marriages  of  a  certain  brotherhood  performed  on 
one  day. 

635.  Omens. 

646.  Prohibition  against  giving  fire. 

W.  H.  D.  R. 


The  Green  Lady. 
A  Folktale  from  Hertfordshire. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  man  who  had  two  daughters. 
Now  one  of  these  girls  was  a  steady  decent  girl,  and  the  other 
was  a  stuck-up,  proud,  conceited  piece ;  but  the  father  liked  her 
best,  and  she  had  the  most  to  eat  and  the  best  clothes  to  wear. 

One  day  the  nice  girl  said  to  her  father :  "  Father,  give  me  a 
cake  and  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  let  me  go  and  seek  my  fortune." 
So  the  father  gave  her  a  cake  and  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  she  went 
out  to  seek  her  fortune.  After  she  had  walked  a  weary  while 
through  the  wood  she  sat  down  by  a  tree  to  rest  herself,  and  eat 
her  cake  and  drink  her  beer.  While  she  was  eating,  a  little  old 
man  came  by,  and  he  said :  "  Little  girl,  little  girl,  what  are  you 
doing  under  my  tree  ?  "    She  said  :  "  I  am  going  to  seek  my  fortune, 
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sir ;  I  am  very  tired  and  hungry,  and  I  am  eating  my  dinner." 
The  old  man  said :  "  Little  girl,  little  girl,  give  me  some  dinner 
too."  She  said  :  "  I  have  only  some  cake  and  a  bottle  of  beer  ; 
if  you  like  to  have  some  of  that,  you  may."  The  old  man  said 
he  would;  so  he  sat  down,  and  they  ate  the  cake  and  drank 
the  beer  all  up.  Then  the  little  girl  was  going  on  further,  and  the 
old  man  said  :  "  I  will  tell  you  where  to  seek  your  fortune.  Go  on 
further  and  further  into  the  wood,  until  you  come  to  a  little  old 
cottage  where  the  green  lady  lives.  Knock  at  the  door,  and 
when  she  opens  it  tell  her  you've  come  to  seek  service.  She  will 
take  you  in ;  mind  you  be  a  good  girl  and  do  all  she  tells  you 
to  do,  and  you'll  come  to  no  harm."  So  the  little  girl  thanked 
him  kindly  and  went  on  her  way.  Presently  she  came  to  the  little 
cottage  in  the  wood,  and  she  knocked  at  the  door.  Then  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  pretty  green  lady,  who  said  :  "  Little  girl,  little  girl, 
what  do  you  want  ?  "  "  I've  come  to  seek  service,  ma'am,"  said 
the  little  girl.  "  What  can  you  do  ?  "  said  the  green  lady.  "  I 
can  bake,  and  I  can  brew,  and  about  the  house  can  all  things 
do,"  said  the  little  girl.  "  Then  come  in,"  said  the  green  lady ; 
and  she  took  her  into  the  kitchen,  "  Now,"  said  she,  "  you  must 
be  a  very  good  girl ;  sweep  the  house  well,  make  the  dust  fly  ;  and 
mind  you  don't  look  through  the  keyhole,  or  harm  will  befall 
you."  The  little  girl  swept  the  house  well  and  made  the  dust  fly. 
Then  the  green  lady  said :  "  Now  go  to  the  well  and  bring  in  a 
pail  of  nice  clean  water  to  cook  the  supper  in.  If  the  water  isn't 
clear,  change  it  and  change  it  till  it  is."  Then  the  little  girl  took 
a  pail  and  went  to  the  well.  The  first  pail  she  drew,  the  water 
was  so  muddy  and  dirty  she  threw  it  away.  The  next  pailful  she 
drew,  the  water  was  a  little  clearer,  but  there  was  a  silver  fish  in  it. 
The  fish  said  :  "  Little  girl,  little  girl,  wash  me  and  comb  me  and 
lay  me  down  softly."  So  she  washed  it  and  combed  it  and  laid  it 
down  softly.  Then  she  drew  another  pailful.  The  water  was  a 
little  clearer,  but  there  was  a  gold  fish  in  it.  The  fish  said : 
"  Little  girl,  little  girl,  wash  me  and  comb  me  and  lay  me  down 
softly."  So  she  washed  it  and  combed  it  and  laid  it  down  softly. 
Then  she  drew  another  pailful.  This  was  clean  water,  but  there 
was  still  another  fish  who  said  the  same  thing  as  the  others  had 
done ;  so  she  washed  this  one  too,  combed  it  and  laid  it  down 
softly.  Then  she  drew  another  pailful,  and  this  was  quite  clear 
and  fresh.     Then  the  three  fish  raised  their  heads  and  said  : 
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"  They  who  eat  the  fairies'  food 
In  the  churchyard  soon  shall  dwell. 
Drink  the  water  of  this  well, 
And  all  things  for  thee  shall  be  good. 
Be  but  honest,  bold,  and  true. 
So  shall  good  fortune  come  to  you." 

Then  the  Uttle  girl  hasted  to  the  house,  swept  up  the  kitchen, 
and  made  the  dust  fly  quickly;  for  she  thought  she  would  surely 
be  scolded  for  being  away  so  long,  and  she  was  hungry  too.  The 
green  lady  then  showed  her  how  to  cook  the  supper  and  take  it  into 
the  parlour,  and  told  her  she  could  take  some  bread  and  milk  for 
herself  afterwards.  But  the  little  girl  said  she  would  rather  have 
a  drink  of  water  and  some  of  her  own  cake  ;  she  had  found  some 
crumbs  in  her  pocket,  you  must  know.  Then  the  green  lady 
went  into  the  parlour,  and  the  little  girl  sat  down  by  the  fire. 
Then  she  was  thinking  about  her  place  and  what  the  fish  had 
said,  and  she  wondered  why  the  green  lady  had  told  her  not  to 
look  through  the  keyhole.  She  thought  there  could  not  be  any 
harm  in  doing  this,  and  she  looked  through  the  keyhole,  when 
what  should  she  see  but  the  green  lady  dancing  with  a  bogey  ! 
She  was  so  surprised  that  she  called  out:  "  Oh!  what  can  I  see,  a 
green  lady  dancing  with  a  bogey  !  "  The  green  lady  rushed  out 
of  the  room  and  said  :  "  What  can  you  see  ?  "  The  little  girl 
replied  :  "  Nothing  can  I  see,  nothing  can  I  spy,  nothing  can  I  see 
till  the  days  high  die !"  [probably,  day  I  die].  Then  the  green  lady 
went  into  the  parlour  again  to  have  her  supper,  and  the  little  girl 
again  looked  through  the  keyhole.  Again  she  sang  :  "  Oh  !  what 
can  I  see,  a  green  lady  dancing  with  a  bogey  !  "  The  green  lady 
rushed  out :  "  Little  girl,  little  girl,  what  can  you  see  ?  "  The  girl 
said :  "  Nothing  can  I  see,  nothing  can  I  spy,  nothing  can  I  see 
till  the  days  high  die!"  This  happened  a  third  time,  and  then  the 
green  lady  said  :  "  Now  you  shall  see  no  more  ;"  and  she  blinded 
the  little  girl's  eyes.  "  But,"  said  the  green  lady,  "  because  you 
have  been  a  good  girl  and  made  the  dust  fly,  I  will  give  you  your 
wages  and  you  shall  go  home."  So  she  gave  her  a  bag  of  money 
and  a  bundle  of  clothes,  and  sent  her  away.  So  the  little  girl 
stumbled  along  the  path  in  the  dark,  and  presently  she  stumbled 
against  the  well.  Now  there  was  a  fine  young  man  sitting  on  the 
brink  of  the  well;  and  he  told  her  he  had  been  sent  by  the  fish  of 
the  well  to  see  her  home,  and  would  carry  her  bag  of  money  and 
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her  bundle  for  her.  He  told  her,  too,  before  starting  on  their 
journey  to  bathe  her  eyes  in  the  well.  This  she  did  ;  and  she 
found  her  eyes  come  back  to  her,  and  she  could  see  as  well  as 
ever.  So  the  young  man  and  the  little  girl  went  along  together 
until  they  arrived  at  her  father's  cottage;  and  when  the  bag  was 
opened  there  was  all  sorts  of  money  in  it,  and  when  the  bundle 
was  opened  there  was  all  sorts  of  fine  clothes  in  it.  And  the  little 
girl  married  the  young  man,  and  they  lived  happy  ever  after. 

Now,  when  the  other  girl  saw  all  the  fine  things  her  sister  had 
got,  she  came  to  her  father  and  said:  "  Father,  give  me  a  cake  and 
a  bottle  of  beer,  and  let  me  go  and  seek  my  fortune."  Her  father 
gave  her  a  cake  and  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  the  same  things  happened 
to  her  as  to  her  sister.  But  when  the  old  man  asked  her  for  some 
dinner  she  said:  "  I  haven't  enough  for  myself,  so  I  can't  give  you 
any;"  and  when  she  was  at  the  green  lady's  house  she  didn't  make 
the  dust  fly,  and  the  green  lady  was  cross  with  her;  and  when  she 
went  to  the  well  and  the  fish  got  into  her  pails  of  water,  she  said 
the  fishes  were  wet,  sloppy  things,  and  she  wasn't  going  to  mess 
hf  r  hands  and  clean  frock  with  them,  and  she  threw  them  back 
roughly  into  the  well;  and  she  said  she  wasn't  going  to  drink 
nasty  cold  water  for  her  supper  when  she  could  have  nice  bread 
and  milk;  and  when  the  green  lady  took  out  her  eyes  for  looking 
through  the  keyhole  she  didn't  get  a  bag  of  money  and  a  bundle 
of  clothes  for  her  wages,  because  she  hadn't  made  the  dust  fly, 
and  she  had  no  one  to  help  her  and  take  her  home.  So  she 
wandered  about  all  night  and  all  day,  and  she  died ;  and  no  one 
knows  where  she  was  buried  or  what  became  of  her. 

Told  to  me  in  childhood  by  Mary  An7i  Smith,  mtrsemaid,  a 
Hertfordshire  woma?!,  from  what  village  or  town  I  do  not  know. 
There  should  be  another  rhyjne  said  wheti  the  girl  is  to  bathe 
her  eyes  at  the  ivell,  but  I  have  no  remembrance  of  it.  The  previous 
one  said  by  the  fish  at  the  well  is  not  complete  ;  there  tvere,  I  think, 
two  or  three  more  lifies.  Neither  do  I  think  the  story  is  quite 
correct  or  i?i  its  original  form  ;  but  this  is  as  I  learnt  it  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember. 

A.    B.    GO.MME. 


A   Variant ij)  from  Xorfolk. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  old  man  who  had  three 
daughters,  and  the  eldest  said  :  "  Father,  give  me  a  cake  and  a 
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bottle  of  water  that  I  may  go  to  seek  my  fortune."  Her  father 
gave  her  a  cake  and  bottle  of  water ;  and  when  she  had  gone  a 
little  way  she  met  a  little  old  man  who  asked  her  where  she  was 
going.  She  replied:  "To  seek  service."  "Oh,"  said  he,  "give  me 
your  cake  and  bottle  of  water,  and  go  and  knock  at  the  house 
with  the  green  door,  and  there  you'll  find  your  fortune."  So  she 
knocked  at  the  door  and  a  lady  opened  it,  and  asked  her  what 
she  wanted.  She  told  her,  and  the  lady  asked  her  what  she 
could  do.  She  made  a  dob  (curtsey)  and  said  :  "  I  can  bake,  and 
I  can  brew,  and  I  can  make  an  Irish  stew."  So  the  lady  said  she 
would  take  her,  but  she  must  never  look  up  the  chimney  or  into 
the  clock.  The  next  morning  the  lady's  daughter  rode  downstairs 
on  a  black  cat  and  asked  her  to  cut  some  bread  and  butter.  The 
girl  said  she  would  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  washing  the 
hearth.  Whereupon  the  young  lady  ran  up  in  a  rage,  and  her 
mother  came  down,  cut  off  the  girl's  head,  stuck  it  up  the 
chimney,  and  put  her  body  in  the  clock. 

The  second  daughter  then  started  to  seek  her  fortune,  and  met 
with  precisely  the  same  adventures. 

The  third  daughter  followed  in  her  sisters'  footsteps  until  the 
young  lady  asked  for  bread  and  butter,  when  she  jumped  up 
and  cut  it  for  her  immediately,  whereupon  they  were  extremely 
pleased.  In  the  afternoon  they  went  for  a  ride  on  the  black  cats, 
leaving  the  maid  alone  in  the  house.  She  immediately  looked  up 
the  chimney,  and  in  the  clock,  and  discovered  her  sisters'  heads 
and  bodies.  She  took  them  in  her  arms  and  ran  away  with  them 
as  fast  as  ever  she  could,  calling  on  the  gooseberry  bushes  to 
cover  her  flight.  When  the  lady  and  her  daughter  returned  they 
were  very  angry  at  the  loss  of  the  maid  and  the  bodies,  so  they 
took  choppers  in  their  hands,  and,  still  riding  the  black  cats,  went 
into  the  garden.  They  asked  all  the  bushes  which  way  the  girl  had 
gone, "but  they  would  not  answer,  so  they  chopped  them  down. 
When  they  came  to  the  gooseberry  bushes  the  first  one  said  : 
"  This  way,  that  way,  and  I  don't  know  which  way."  But  the  other 
said  :  "  She  went  straight  on  across  the  river."  So  they  rode  on 
into  the  river  and  were  drowned. 

Told  by  an  old  Norfolk  woman^  7iinety-five  years  of  age,  who 
had  heard  the  tale  told  "  score  o'  times "  in  her  youth,  but  had 
never  seen  it  in  print.  She  died  in  1895,  aged  ninety-six.  To  the 
best  of  tny  belief  the  story  was  called  "  The  Green  Lady." 

W.  B.  Gerish. 


OBITUARY. 


PROFESSOR   CHILD. 

The  great  American  authority  on  popular  ballads,  he  who  did  even 
more  for  ballads  than  Kohler  for  Miirchen,  died  on  September  ii. 
Professor  Child  was  born  at  Cambridge  (Massachusetts)  in  1825, 
went  to  Harvard  in  1846,  commenced  as  tutor  there,  studied  later  in 
Germany,  and,  in  185 1,  became  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 
In  1876  he  took  the  Chair  of  English  Literature,  lecturing  in  Old 
English,  Chaucer,  and  Shakespeare. 

In  1 86 1  Mr.  Child  published  eight  volumes  of  English  ballads, 
omitting  The  Bonny  Hynd,  The  Baffled  Knight,  The  Jolly  Beggar, 
The  Keach  in  the  Creel,  and  The  Earl  of  Errol.  Scott  had  pub- 
lished the  first  of  these,  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  had  printed  the 
last.  Probably  American  modesty  stood  in  Mr,  Child's  way.  Of 
variants,  only  "  the  more  important "  were  given.  They  were 
arranged  in  accordance  with  "  the  probable  antiquity  of  the  stor}', 
not  the  age  of  the  actual  form  or  language,"  which  has  necessarily 
been  modernised  in  oral  recitation.  "  The  most  authentic  copies  " 
of  the  texts  were  selected ;  but  Mr.  Child  had  not  then  access  to 
many  manuscript  collections.  References  to  parallel  ballads  and 
stories  in  other  than  Teutonic  languages  were  comparatively 
meagre. 

In  1882  (so  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Furnivall  is  dated)  Mr.  Child 
began  to  publish  his  new  and,  as  far  as  possible,  exhaustive 
edition  of  ballads  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.,  Boston).  He  had 
been  engaged  for  ten  years  in  stimulating  collectors  in  Scotland, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  He  had  obtained  the  use  of 
MSS.,  such  as  Motherwell's,  Kinloch's,  Jamieson's  transcript  of 
Mrs.  Brown's,  Islay's,  and  the  MSS.  at  Abbotsford.  Looking 
over  those,  one  day,  I  was  beset  by  an  importunate  temptation  to 
"  fake "  a  ballad  or  two,  have  them  copied  in  bad  ink  on  old 
paper,  and  thrust  them  into  the  mass  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
Mr.  Child.  The  temptation  was  resisted.  It  is  superfluous  to 
praise    the   method,    industry,   and   learning    of    the   great   new 
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edition.  As  the  work  went  on,  the  editor  was  enabled  to  add 
corrections  and  fresh  variants.  Thus  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  rectify  the  topography  oi  Jamie  Telfer  from  notes  on  a 
first  edition  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy  at  Branxholme  Park  ;  for  Sir 
Walter,  oddly  enough,  had  gone  wrong,  deceived  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  same  place-names  on  Ettrick  and  Teviot.  I  think,  too, 
that  I  nearly,  or  quite,  converted  Mr.  Child  from  the  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe  heresy  about  the  late  date  (17 19)  of  The  Queen! s  Marie. 
His  mind  was  uncommonly  open  to  facts  and  argument.  In  the 
same  way  amateurs  of  ballads  everywhere  found  him  a  courteous 
and  prompt  correspondent.  His  new  edition  transcended  the 
old,  for  his  knowledge  at  least  of  European  ballads  and  Miirchen, 
for  comparative  purposes,  was  vastly  extended.  Perhaps  he  had 
still  a  good  deal  to  learn  about  the  popular  tales  and  poems  of 
the  uncivilised  races,  which  are  often  valuable  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  There  was  no  other  defect  in  his  equipment,  except 
that  he  might  have  been  better  seen  in  Scottish  history.  The 
mystery  of  "The  Maid  of  Norway,"  and  the  strange  affair  of 
"  The  False  Maid,"  are  unnoticed  in  Mr.  Child's  preface  to  Sir 
Patrick  Spens.     Other  examples  might  be  given. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Child  had  finished  his  edition  before 
his  regretted  death ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  completed 
an  Essay  on  Popular  Ballads  in  general,  their  origin  and  diffusion, 
a  topic  full  of  difficult  problems.  In  England  the  questions  of 
this  branch  of  folklore  have  been  much  neglected ;  with  Mr. 
Child's  completed  work  before  him  some  scholar  should  attempt 
to  do  what  is  necessary.  Probably  Mr.  Child  may  at  least  have 
left  notes  indicating  his  general  conclusions,  and  one  of  his  pupils 
may  be  able  to  finish  his  work.  It  is,  indeed,  a  magnum  opus, 
and  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  American  scholarship,  though 
produced  under  great  difficulties,  caused  by  the  distance  from 
European  libraries,  and  the  daily  task-work  of  a  teacher.  English 
balladists  will  of  course  be  anxious  to  assist,  in  any  way  within 
their  power,  the  labours  of  the  American  editor,  who  may  com- 
plete "the  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower." 

A.  Lang. 
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Animal  Folklore  {see  Hens),  2,  66, 
74,  87,88,  92,  94,95,  138,  181,  183, 
187,  206,  208,  210,  212,  213,  222- 
223,  232  -  240,  242  -  250,  298,  311, 

315-317,  327-330>  368,  389,  397, 

400,  402,  404-412,  414 
Animals  hung  in  Trees,  298 
Animism,  46,  50-60 
Annual  Report  of  Council,  28 
Anthropology,     importance      of     its 

psychological  side,  289  ;  statistical 

methods  applied  to,  293 
Arakel,  poem  of,  see  Barlaam. 
Aran  Island,  birth  customs,  300 
Aryan  races  and  belief,  190,  191 
Asceticism,  antiquity  of,  in 
Ashes,    Cleft,    for   cure    of   infantile 

hernia,  303 
Asiatic  beliefs  in  North  Europe,  191 
Aston,    W.   G.  (trans.),    Tfansacfions 

and  Proceedings  of  the  Japan  Society 

London.     Sup.  I.     The  Niho7igi  or 

Chronicles  of  Japan.,  reviewed,  387 
Atkinson   (E.   J.    Lloyd)   and    Prof. 

Rhys,  Hazel  poisonous  to  snakes, 

89 
Aynsley  (Mrs.  H.  G.  M.),  Local  names 

for  certain  plants  in  Golden  Valley, 

Herefordshire,  91 


Baboo  English,  80 

Baby,  The  Bold,  Indian  folktale,  84 

Bagot  tenure,  the,  382,  385 

Bahama  Songs  and  Stories,  by  Dr. 
C.  L.  Edwards,  reviewed,  287 

Balance  Sheet,  33 

Banker,  The,  and  his  Servant,  Indian 
folktale,  94 

Baptism,  51-52,  57 

Baptisms  and  funerals,  why  held 
together,  280 

Barlaam  and  Josaphat  Legend,  The, 
in  the  ancient  Georgian  and  Arme- 
nian Literatures,  by  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare,  101-142  ;  Georgian  form, 
lOl-iii;  Armenian  form,  111-132; 
Greek  form,  132-133;  Non-Christian 
Arabic  form,  133  ;  Christian  and 
other  texts,  passim  ;  discrepancies, 
134-151;  and  "deductions,  140 ; 
probable  origin,  141  ;  and  growth, 
141-142 

Basuto  Legends  and  Proverbs,  65-67 

Bavaria,  Dead  cake  in,  281 

"  Bee,"  the,  in  Staffordshire,  398 

Bees,  telling,  of  deaths,  385 

Beirne's  Rock,  fairy  battlefield,  170 

Berber  Corn-festival,  by  J.  H.  Round, 
306 

Berenger-Feraud  (L.  J.  B.),  Stipersti- 
tions  et  Swvivances  etttdiees  au 
point  de  znie  de  letir  Origine  et  de 
leitrs    Transfor7}iations,    reviewed, 

393 
Bibliography,  96,  215,  318,  418 
Biddle  Muir  men,  Staffordshire,  378, 

379 
Birth  Customs,   Indian,  91,  92,  206, 

315;  Irish,  179,300;  Lesbian,  145, 

146 
Birth  Myths,  45,  46,  68,  192 
Births,  miraculous  (India)  94.  205,  206 
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Blackthorn,  unlucky,  381 
Elavatsky,  ^ladame,  quoted  on  powers 

of  observation,  39 
Book  of  the  Angel  Raziel,  202,  204 
Book  of  the  Dead  {Papyrus  of  Ant), 

translated  and  edited  by  E.  A.  W. 

Budge,  reviewed,  391 
Borrowed  flax,  hens'  eggs,  and  salt, 

183 

Bottle-bird,   The,  and  the   Monkey, 

Indian  folktale,  88 
Bourdillon  (F.  W.),  The  Genesis  of 

a  Romance  Hero,  as  illustrated  by 

the   development    of    Taillefer   de 

Leon,  253 
Boy,    The,    and   the  Halter,   Indian 

folktale,  209 
Bridegroom,  The,  and  the  Angel  of 

Death,  Hebrew  fairy  tale,  240 
Buddha,    see    the    6^atakamala    and 

Jataka 
Burne    (Miss    C.     S.),    Staffordshire 

Folk  and  their  Lore,  366 
Butter  bewitched,  Irish  belief,    177- 

Byzantium  as  an  entre-pot  of  folklore, 
222-224 

Cakes,  dead  cake  in  Bavaria,  281,; 
sacramental  Scotch,  3  ;  Tombland 
fair  buttons,  251  ;  wake  cakes  of 
Needwood  Forest,  376 

Callaway,  Henry,  M.D.,  D.D.,  First 
Bishop  of  Kaffraria,  His  Life- 
history,  and  Work,  by  M.  S. 
Benham,  reviewed,  291 

Canavesse,  Passion  play  at,  197 

Celebes,  Uros  of,  399 

Cesky  Lid,  summarized,  by   W.   H. 

D.  R.,  214 
Ceylon,  Devil  Dances  in,  307 
Changeling,  The,  of  Kilbride,  164 
Changelings  {^see  also  Fairy  Beliefs), 
Irish,  how  to  reclaim,  300;  Stafford- 
shire, 399 
Charms,   Indian,  95,  205,  207,  212- 
213,  405,  410-41 1 ;  Irish,  see  Fairy 
Beliefs  ;  Italian,  350,  396;  Lesbian, 
143-146, 148-149;  Norfolk,  4;  Scot- 
land, Hebrides,  402 
Charming   for   the    King's   Evil,   by 

A.  G   Fulcher,  295 
Charmstones,  3-4,  312 
Child-violation,  as  a  cure,  272 
Cherkes,  Funeral  customs  of,  362 
China,  Funeral  customs  of,  361,  365 


Christmas    football    at    Cleethorpes, 

345  ;   holly  and  ivy  burning,  380 ; 

superstition   as  to   thunder  storms 

at,  348 
Cleft  Ashes  for  Infantile  Hernia,  by 

E.  S.  Ilartland,  303 
Clever    Wife,    The,    of    the    Wazir, 

Indian  folktale,  94 
Clodd    (E.),    President,    Presidential 

Address,  55 
Clonmel  Case,  The,  161,  162 
Cocoa-nut,  legend  of  its  creation,  406 

{if  206) 
Colliery  superstitions  in  Staffordshire, 

370,  371 
Condla,  story  of,  185 
Contes     Popiilaires     des     Bassoutos 

(^Afriqiie    du    Sud),    recueillis    et 

traduits  par  E.  Jacottet,  reviewed, 

65 

Conybeare  (F.  C),  The  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat  Legend  in  the  Ancient 
Georgian  and  Armenian  Litera- 
tures, lOI 

Cooke  (J.),  Shoe  Throwing,  82  ; 
Notes  on  Irish  Folklore  collected 
chiefly  in  North  Donegal,  299 

Cooper,  The,  the  Farmer,  and  the 
Fairies,  171 

Corn-Maiden,  in  Argyleshire,  and 
elsewhere,  78,  147,  307,  399 

Corney  (Dr.  B.  G.),  Leprosy  Stones 
in  Fiji,  5 

Corrageen,    The,    in    Aghacashlaun, 

173 
Correspondence,  78,  199,  295,  398 
Cow  of  Plenty,  The,  Indian  folktale, 

410 
Creation  myths,  Indian,  406  ;  Italian 

397  ;  Japanese,  387 
Creatures  not  called  by  name  and  why, 

Cuchulinn's  Sick-bed,  186 
Cure,  folklore,  see  Medicinal 

Dances,  Devil  Dances  in  Ceylon,  307 ; 
horn  and  hobby  dances,  Slaft'ord- 
shire,  383  ;  Morris  dance  of  Kempe, 
the  actor,  82  ;    Sun's  Easter-dance, 

90,  295 
Death  and  Funeral  customs,  Bahamas, 
288  ;  Bavaria,  281  ;  Cherkes  of  N. 
W.  Caucasus,  363;  China,  361, 
365;  Egypt,  360-361,  391  ;  Europe, 
330;  France,  352,  355  ;  India,  91, 
93,  205,  211,  406-407:  Ireland, 
381  ;   Italy,  350-351;   Lesbos,  146; 
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Peru,  360  ;  Phoenicia,  360  ;  Rome, 
(ancient)  353-358;  363-365;  Scot- 
land (Hebrides),  403  ;  Scythia,  356, 
361-362,  364  ;  Siberia,  360  ;  Sicily. 
352  ;  Staffordshire,  385  ;  United 
States,  352-353  ;  Votiak,  364,  365 

Death-portents,  Staffordshire,  385 

Debenham  (Alary  H.),  Ghostly  lights, 
81  ;  Second-sight,  89 

Deeside,  see  Aberdeenshire,  Fisher- 
folk 

Demons,  Hair  of,  207  ;  how  to  im- 
prison, 209;  how  to  scare,  315, 
406 

Dendy  (Mary),  Staffordshire  Supersti- 
tions, 398 

Denmark,  folk-lore  of,  270-271 

Devil  Dances  in  Ceylon,  by  J.  B. 
Andrews,  307 

De\drs  Toe-nail,  stones  marked  with, 

4 

Devonshire  Folklore,  Animals  hung 
in  trees,  298-299  ;  Plymouth,  medi- 
cinal, 269 

Devoted  Lover,  The,  Indian  folktale, 
210 

Discarded  Princess,  The,  Indian  folk- 
tale, 210 

Divine  Judgments,  Paganism  of  belief 
in,  55 

Divination,  by  means  of  Sacrificial 
Ashes,  204  ;  Indian,  405 

Dozzils,  by  M.  Peacock,  399 

Dress  of  youths  at  Lupercalia,  So 

Duncan,  Leland,  L.,  Fairy  Beliefs 
and  other  folklore  notes  from 
county  Leitrim,  161  ;  The  Quicken 
tree  of  Dubhros,  321. 

Earth,  {see  Creation  Myths,)  46,   199 
Easter  Customs  (Hebrew)  at  Myndus, 

297 
Easter  Day,  the  Sun's  dance,  by  A.  G. 

Fulcher,  90 ;     by  A.  F.  Mockler- 

Ferryman,  295 
ficole    Pratique  des  Hautes   fetudes. 

The,  by  N.  W.  Thomas,  200 
Egypt,    Book    of    the    Dead,    391  ; 

Funeral  Masks,  360-361  ;   Medici- 
nal use  of  Blood,  271 
Emerson,   P.    H.,   The    Ploughman 

and  the  Fairies,  301 
Epic  Poems  on  Norse  Invasions,  266- 

267 
Epilepsy,  Cures  for,  268, 270-271,  276, 

283,  Irish,  181,  299 


Eschatology,  Egyptian,  391-392; 
Irish,  and  comparative,  184- 191 

Eucharist,  The,  43-45,  analogous  cere- 
monies, 57 

Eusapia  Palladino,  37-38 

Evans  (J.  Bagnall),  The  Hare,  404 

Evil  Eye,  57,  (India)  and  dinner,  21  r; 
Lesbos,  148  ;  Shoes  as  charms  to 
avert,  315  ;  Staffordshire,  399 

Evil,  The  King's,  see  King's  Evil 

Evolution  in  Art,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Life- Histories  of  Design,  by  Prof. 
A.  C.  Haddon,  re\'iewed,  194 

Executed  Criminals  and  Folk-Medi- 
cine, by  Mabel  Peacock,  268 

Exogamy,  see  Studies  in  Ancient 
History 

Exorcism,  paganism  of,  50 

Eye,  its  lens  as  unit  of  measurement, 
India,  212 


Fabliaux,  Les  ;  Etudes  de  Litterature 
Poptdaire  et  d'Histoire  Litteraire 
du  Moyen  Age,  par  Joseph  Bedier, 
reviewed  by  Joseph  Jacolss,  61 

Fairy  Beliefs  and  other  Folklore  Notes 
from  county  Leitrim,  by  L.  L.  Dun- 
can, 161 

Fairy  Beliefs,  (in  detail)  Nature  of 
Fairies,  162,  172-173;  Changehngs, 
162,  166  ;  Danes  and  fairies,  166  ; 
their  cleanliness,  169-170  ;  quarrel- 
someness, 170- 171  ;  occupations, 
171-174;  how  to  treat,  174-175  ; 
water-fairies,  175- 1 77 

Fairy  Folklore,  Fairy  Battlefield,  A., 
170^;  Blacksmith,  the,  165  ;  Forts, 
or  Castles,  166,  168,  171-172-173; 
Hertford,  The  Green  Lady,  411  ; 
India,  210;  Ireland,  {see  supra), 
299,  300,  323 ;  Norfolk,  present 
state  of  Fairies  in,  4  ;  The  Green 
Lady,  414 ;  The  Ploughman  and 
the  Fairies,  301  ;  Scotland  (He- 
brides) 402  ;    Staffordshire,  399 

Fairy-tales,  Dr.  Caster's  theory  of 
origin,  transmission,  and  religious 
character,  217 

Fairy-tales  from  inedited  Hebrew 
MSS.  of  the  9th  and  12th  centuries, 
by  M.  Caster,  Ph.  D.,  217 

Fairy  Wife,  The,  Indian  folktale, 
210 

Fallen  angels  as  fairies,  162 

Feeding  customs,  Indian,  206,  2H 
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Ferryman,  A.  F.  Mockler-,  Easter 
Day,  295 

Festivals  (^see  also  Christmas,  Easter 
Day,  Sunday,  etc.,  AW  Souls'),  373- 
374  ;  Indian,  in  November,  204  ; 
Lesbos,  146 ;  Mothering  Sunday, 
373.  374 ;  Mid-summer,  348-349  ; 
St.  Clement's  Day,  374 ;  St. 
Martin's  Day,  178-179  ;  Shrove 
Tuesday,  345-346 ;  Staffordshire, 
373,  382  ;  Wakes,  376 

Fiji,  Folk-leechcraft  in,  25  ;  leprosy, 
and  other  disease-giving  stones  in; 
5-24  ;  Mythology  and  sagas,  of,  26  ; 
Native  tradition  in,  25-26 

First  Foot,  by  E.  S.  Hartland,  90 

Fisher-folk  in  Aberdeenshire,  folk- 
lore of,  310,  313,  314 

Flanders,  Folklore  of,  see  Folklore 
Flamatid 

Flax,  hens'  eggs  and  salt,  Irish  idea  as 
to  borrowing,  183 

Food,  folklore,  Indian,  206,  2II-2I2 

Folklore,  classification  of,  196  ;  defi- 
nition of,  196  ;  and  evolution,  40  ; 
its  human  interest,  47  ;  mission,  59; 
scope,  71  ;  objects,  75 

Folklore  First-fruits  from  Lesbos,  by 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  142 

Folklore  Flamand,  Le,  par  Is.  Teir- 
linck,  (Folklore  Alythologiqtie)  re- 
viewed, 196 

Folklore  from  the  Hebrides,  by  Mal- 
colm MacPhail,  400 

Folklore  Notes  from  County  Leitrim, 
by  L.  L.  Duncan,  161 

Folklorist,  proper  methods  of  a.  41 

Folktales,  Indian,  sec  India 

Folktales  (Irish)  of  Fairies ;  the 
Changeling  of  Ivilbride,  164  ;  the 
Fairy  Blacksmith,  165  ;  A  Legend 
ofAghnahoo,  167;  Ketty  Cassidy 
of  Aughrim,  170  ;  Nurse  Tinder 
and  the  Fairies.  172  ;  a  Fairy-battle 
at  Lisdrumacrone,  170;  the  Cooper 
and  the  Fairies,  172  ;  the  Corra- 
geen  in  Aghacashlaun,  173  ; 
legends  of  Lough  Allen,  175,  177  ; 
the  Quicken-tree  of  Dubhros,  321 

Folktales  (Lesbian),  The  Snake 
Cypress,  151 ;  The  Three  Thieves, 
154  ;  The  Forty  Thieves,  155 

Forest -rights,  Staffordshire,  381  ;  and 
hobby  and  horn  dances,  382 

Frairies,  see  Fairies 

France,  Folklore  of,  cure  for  barren- 
ness,  272,   277  ;    funeral   customs. 


masks,  352-355  ;  royal  effigies  at 
St.  Denis,  353  ;  medicinal,  269, 
272,  277,  283  ;  sacred  wells  and 
epilepsy,  283  ;  Taillefer  de  Leon, 

253 
Fruit  of  Youth,  The,  Indian  folktale, 

210 
Fulcher  (A.    G.),   Note  on    Norfolk 

Stone    and    Bone    Charms,    3-4  ; 

Easter  Day,  90  ;  Charming  for  the 

King's  Evil,  295 
Funeral    Masks   in   Europe,    by   the 

Hon.  J.  Abercromby,  350,  351 


Games ;  ball-playing  at  Easter,  in 
relation  to  Sun-worship,  347  ; 
bull-baiting,  346  ;  football  at 
Christmas,  345 ;  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
345-346  ;  on  Sunday,  347  ;  Hood- 
Game  at  Haxey,  Lincolnshire,  The, 
by  Miss  M.  Peacock,  330  ;  Indian, 
207 

Ganges,  sacrifice  to,  93  ;  its  origin, 
205  ;  water  not  to  be  boiled,  406 

Gaster  (Rev.  Dr.),  Fairy-tales  from 
inedited  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  9th 
and  1 2th  centuries,  217  ;  The 
Sword  of  Moses,  reviewed,  389 

Gdtaka/ndld,  The,  or  Garland  of  Birth 
Stories,  by  Arya  Sura,  translated 
from  the  Sanscrit  by  J.  S.  Speyer 
(Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists) 
edited  by  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller, 
reviewed,  192 

Catakas,  the,  192 

Garwhal,  the,  by  W.  H.  D.  R.,  80 

Genesis,  The,  of  a  Romance  Hero, 
as  illustrated  by  the  development 
of  Taillefer  de  Leon,  by  F.  W. 
Bourdillon,  253 

German  folklore,  89,  272  ;  Funeral 
customs,  354 

Gerish  (W.  B.),  Folktale  from  Nor- 
folk, 414 

Ghosts  and  Apparitions  (Indian), 
205,  207,  212,  406-407;  Lesbian, 
146  ;  Scotch  (Hebridean),  400  ; 
Staffordshire,  367,  368 

Ghostly  lights,  in  Loch  Rannoch 
district,  by  Mary  H.  Debenham, 
81 

Giants,  in  Ireland,  162,  323-32S 

Gnosticism,  390 

Gods  and  Goddesses,  Indian,  49,  92, 
93,  205,  206,  315.  317,  406,  407 

Gold,  A  way  to  find,  169 
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Goldmerstein  (L.))  Indian  folktales, 

199  ;  Magic  sacrifice  in  the  Jewish 

Kabbala,  202 
Gomme   (A.    B.),    A    folktale    from 

Hertfordshire,  41 1 
Grateful  beasts,  The,  Indian  folktale, 

210 
Gregor   (Rev.    Dr.),    Scotch    Sacra- 
mental Cakes,  3 
Greeks,  The,   and  the  other  world, 

188,  189,  191 
Green      Lady,    The,    Hertfordshire 

folktale,  by  A.   B.  Gomme,  411  ; 

Norfolk  variant,  by  W.  B.  Gerish, 

414 
"  Grotto,  The,"  79 
Groves,  Sacred,  in  India,  213,  406  ; 

at  Upsala,  299 


Hackles,  399 

Hair  of  Demon,  207 

Hair-cuttings,  why  kept  (Irish),  182, 

Hallow-Eve  practices  (Irish),  300 
Hand-washing    superstition     (Irish), 

183 
Hangman's    (used)    rope,    medicinal 

value,  268,  272 
Happy  Other-world,  Irish  belief  in, 

184 
Hare,   The,  (Wales)   by  J.    Bagnall 

Evans,  404  ;  (Ireland),  180 
Hare's  foot,  unlucky  (Staffordshire), 

314 
Hartland    (E.     S.),    First-foot,    90; 
Cleft   Ashes  for  Infantile  Hernia, 

303 
Harvest     customs    {see     also     Corn- 
maiden),  Barbary,  the  Mata,  307  ; 
Celebes,  the  Uro.  399  ;  England, 
the  Dozzil  or  Hackle,  399 ;  India, 
207 ;  Lesbos,  the  Mat,  147  ;  Scot- 
land, 78 
Hawthorn,  lucky,  381 
Hazel,  poisonous  to  snakes,  89 
Heathen,  The,  and  the  Jew,  Hebrew 

fairy-tale,  231 
Hebrew  fairy-tales.  The  Heathen  and 
the  Jew,  231,  parallel,  226  ;  The 
Princess  with  Golden  Hair,  232, 
parallel,  227  ;  The  Bridegroom 
and  the  Angel  of  Death,  240, 
parallel,  228 ;  The  Young  Man 
and  the  Raven,  242,  parallel,  229, 
variant,  247 
Hebrides,  the,  folklore  from,  400 


Hens,  Fairies,  and  Danes,  166-167, 
175  ;  sacrifices  of  hens,  178;  crow- 
ing hens,  183 

Herefordshire  folklore,  91 

Hernia,  see  Hartland 

Hertfordshire  folklore.  The  Green 
Lady,  411 

Higgens  (T.  W.  E.),  A  Survival  of 
Odin-worship  in  Kent,  298 

Hobthirst,   The   (Staffordshire)   398- 

399 

Holy  Grail,  273 

Hood-game,  The,  at  Haxey,  Lincoln- 
shire, by  Mabel  Peacock,  330 

HoiSr,  Norse  god,  meaning  of  name, 

343 
Hoi'de   und  Fannhe   in   Uwe   tirge- 

schichtlichen  Entwickehmg.     Eine 

neiie     Theorie     auf    Statistischer 

Grtaidlage,  von  Dr.  J.  R.  Mucke, 

reviewed,  293 
Horseman's  Word,  The,  311 
Housebuilding    superstitions,    India, 

317  ;  Lesbos,  146 
Household  folklore,  Irish,  170,  179, 

182-183 
Human  blood  as  medicine,  270-271, 

274,  282 
Hume,  D.,  quoted  on  Animism,  46 

lamblichus  on  the  Mysteries,  trans- 
lated by  Thomas  Taylor  (reprinted) 
reviewed,  72 

India  (see  Qatakaniald,  and  Jdtaka), 
European  folktales  from,  61  ; 
Christians  in,  see  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat  y     folklore    of,    91,    204, 

314,  405;  Anthropology,  91,  206, 

315,  406;  birth  customs,  92,  206, 
315  ;  charms,  95,  205,  207,  212- 
213,  405,  410-41 1  ;  death  and 
funeral  customs,  91,  93,  205,  212- 
406,  407  ;  the  Qdtakamala,  193  ; 
Ghosts,  &c.,  205,  207,  212,  406- 
407  ;  incantations,  92,  93  ;  initia- 
tions, 93,  205-208  ;  marriage  cus- 
toms, 91-93,  206-208,  315,  407, 
410-41 1  ;  medicinal  folklore,  93, 
95,  206,  212-213,  315;  miraculous 
births,  94,  205-206  ;  mixed,  95, 
212,  317,  410;  moon-worship  and 
lore,  95,  204,  406  ;  omens,  93,  95, 
314,  406  ;  popular  religion,  91, 
204,  314,  405  ;  sacred  numbers, 
212,  405-406;  sacred  places,  314, 
&c.  ;  sacred  wells,  &c.,  212,  314, 
406;  sacrifice,  human,  92-93,  314- 
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315,  406,  410,  anmal  and  other, 
204-205,  212,  314,  408  ;  scape- 
buft'alo,  315;  scape-goat,  206,  41 1 ; 
Shah  Daula's  Rats.  315;  substi- 
tutes for  travellers,  410 ;  sun- 
worship,  314  ;  taboos,  205,  207- 
208,  314,  407,  411  ;  trees  and 
tree-worship,  93,  205-207,  213, 
314-315,  406-407  ;  water  and  rain 
superstitions,  95,  206-207,315-316, 
406-407,  410;  witchcraft,  92,  317, 
409 

Indian  Folktales,  by  Susette  M. 
Taylor,  82-88.  We  must  not  trust 
Appearances,  83  ;  The  Bold  Baby, 
84 ;  Servan,  84 ;  Rescue  of  Sita, 
85  ;  Jackal  and  the  Crocodile,  87  ; 
Bottle-bird  and  the  jMonkey,  88  ; 
Sparrow  and  Crow,  88;  Banker 
and  his  Servant,  94 ;  Shaikh  Chilli, 
94 ;  Wicked  Step-mother,  94 ; 
Clever  wife  of  the  Wazir,  94 ; 
Rabbit  and  the  Monkey,  94  ; 
Virtue  of  Raja  Rupa  Angad,  208  ; 
INIetamorphosis  of  Raja  Vikrama- 
ditya,  208 ;  Magic  Boat,  209 ; 
Boy  and  Halter,  209  ;  Fruit  of 
Youth,  210;  Devoted  Lover,  210; 
Grateful  Beasts,  210 ;  Discarded 
Princess,  210  ;  Fairy  Wife,  210  ; 
Other  tales,  211,  212;  Mahadeva 
and  Parvati,  316 ;  Snake  King, 
the,  316  ;  Other  tales,  316  :  Prince 
and  Snake,  408  ;  Prince  Nilkanth, 
409  ;  Angel  of  Death,  409  ;  Luck 
of  the  Youngest  Son,  409;  Cow 
of  Plenty,  410;  Wife's  Riddle,  411; 
Women  rule  the  World,  411  ;  some 
parallels  to,  by  L.  Goldmerstein, 
199 

Infantile  Hernia,  see  Hartland 

Innismurray,  the  cursing  stones  of, 
68 

Introduction  to  Folklore,  An,  by 
Marion  Roalfe  Cox,  reviewed,  70 

Iranic  Eschatology,  190 

Ireland,  folklore  of;  Birth  customs, 
179,  300;  Celtic  Doctrine  of  Re- 
l)irth,  184- 191  ;  Condla,  story  of, 
185  ;  Cuchulinn's  Sick-bed,  186  ; 
Fairy  lore,  299,  300,  323  ;  Festival, 
St.  Martin's  Day,  178,  179;  Giants, 
162,  323-328  ;  Hallow-Eve  prac- 
tices, 300 :  Irish  beliefs  in  the 
Happy  Other- world,  184 ;  Lae- 
gaire,  tale  of,  186  ;  Leitrim  folk- 
and  fairy-tales,    161,    321  ;iLuck 


and  Unluck,  299  ;  Marriage  cus- 
toms, 180,  182  ;  May  Day  super- 
stitions, 178,  182  ;  Medicinal  lore, 
181,  182,  299;  Mongan,  tales  of, 
185  ;  Oisin  and  Caoilte,  tales  of, 
185  ;  Shoe-throwing,  81  ;  Sunday 
football,  347  ;  Various  tales  of  the 
Other- world,  186,  187  ;  Voyage  of 
Bran,  son  of  Febal,  to  the  Land 
of  the  Li\-ing,  185  ;  Will  of  the 
Wisp,  how  to  dismiss,  300 ;  Witch- 
craft in,  177,  178,  182 ;  Wooing 
of  Etain,  186 
Iron,  magic  virtue  of  (India),  207 
Italy,  folklore  of  ;  Charms,  Nea- 
poHtan,  350  ;  Dying  for  Christ  in 
the  Abruzzi,  282  ;  Funeral  masks 
in  Sicily,  350,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, 357  ;  Legends  of  Florence, 
396  ;  Passion  Play  in  Castelnuovo, 
Canavese,  197,  198 

Jackal,     The,     and     the     Crocodile, 

Indian  folktale,  87 
Jacobs    (Joseph),    reviews    by,    Les 

Fabliaux  (Bedier)  59 ;   The  Jdtaka, 

68 
Japan,  Chronicles  of,  387 
Japanese   idea   of  the    Under-world, 

188 
Jdtaka,    The,  or  Stories  of  Buddha's 
former   Births,    vol.  i.,    translated 

from   the    Pali,  by   R.    Chalmers, 

edited    by    Prof.    E.    B.     Cowell, 

reviewed  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  68 
Jewish  mysticism,  origin  of,  203 
Jones  (Bryan  J.),  Shoe-throwing,  81 

Kabbala,  The  Jewish,   its  antiquity, 

202 
Kali-Kantchari,     Lesbian     Epiphany 

ghost,  146 
Kempe,    William,    his    Nine    Dates 

IVonder,  82 
Kent,   Survival  of  Odin-worship  in, 

298 
Ketty  Cassidy,  of  Aughrim,  170 
King's  Evil,  Charming  for,  270,  295, 

296 

Laegaire,  tale  of,  186 

Lancashire,  first-foot,  90 

Land    of    Women,    The,    185,    186, 

188,  315 
Lang   (Andrew),    Obituary   of    Prof. 

Child,  416 
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Legends  of  Florence,  by  C.  G.  Leland, 

reviewed,  396 
Lesbos,  Folklore  Firstfruits  from,  by 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  142 
Leprosy  Stones  in  Fiji,  by  Dr.  B.  G. 

Corney,  5 
Lincolnshire  folklore  ;    Dozzils,  399  ; 

The    Hood-game  at   Haxey,   330  ; 

Medicinal,    268,     269 ;      Proverb, 

274 
Lough  Allen,  Legend  of,  175,  177 
Lover,    The   Devoted,    Indian    folk- 
tale, 210 
Luck  and  ill-luck,  Scotch,  313,  314 
Luck  and  unluck,  Irish,  183,  299 
Luck  of  the  Youngest    Son,  Indian 

folktale,  409 
Lupercalia,  The,  80 

McAldowie  (Dr.  A.  M. ),  Personal 
Experiences  in  Witchcraft,  309 

Maclagan  (R.  C.),  Cornmaiden  in 
Argyleshire,  78 

McPhail  (Malcolm),  Folklore  from 
the  Hebrides,  400 

Magic  in  Staffordshire,  368 

Magic  Boat,  The,  Indian  folktale, 
209 

Magic  mirror,  Colombo,  309 

Magpie's  egg,  its  contents,  312 

Mahadeva  and  Parvati,  Indian  folk- 
tale, 316 

Mahommedan  martyrs.  Worship  of, 
in  India,  315 

Marriage  customs,  early.  Dr.  Mucke's 
views  on,  293 

Marriage  customs,  India,  91,  92,  93, 
206,  207,  208,  215,  407,  410,  411  ; 
Ireland,  180 ;  Second  Marriages, 
182;  Lesbos,  145 ;  Staffordshire, 
Sale  of  Wives,  385 

Mat  {cf.,  Cornmaiden),  147 

Mata  <^cj.,  Cornmaiden),  307 

Materials,  their  influence  on  art,  195 

May  Day  superstitions,  Irish,  178, 
182 

Medicinal  Folklore,  see  Executed 
Criminals  and  Folk  Medicine, 
King's  Evil);  Ceylon,  Devil 
Dances,  307 ;  Cleft  Ashes  for 
Infantile  Hernia,  303 ;  Denmark, 
270-271  ;  Devonshire,  269 ; 
Egj'pt,  271  ;  Epilepsy,  cures  for, 
268,  270-271,  276,  283,  269; 
Fiji,  25  ;  France,  269,  272-273, 
277,  283  ;  Hangman's  used 
rope,     medicinal     uses     of,     268, 


272  ;  Healing  by  touch,  direct  and 
indirect,  268.  270,  273;  Human 
blood  as  medicine,  270-272,  274, 
282  ;  India,  93,  95,  206,  212-213, 
315  ;  Ireland,  181 -182,  299  ;  Les- 
bos, 147,  148  ;  Lincolnshire,  268, 
269  ;  Norfolk,  stone  and  bone 
charms,  3,  4  ;  Oxfordshire,  269  ; 
Roman  (ancient)  271-272  ;  Russian, 
271  ;  Somerset,  296,  304;  Suffolk, 
268,  303;  Voigtland,  271 
Metamorphosis  of  Raja  Vikramaditiya, 

Indian  folktale,  208 
Metempsychosis,  193 
Mexican  cannibal  rites,  274 
Midsummer  festivals,  348,  349 
Migration  of  Symbols,  196 
Miller's  Word,  The,  312 
Mining  Dwarfs,  Staffordshire,  371 
Miscellanea,  Zt,,  202,  297,  400 
Miracle  and  Passion  Plays,  why  to  be 

studied,  198 
Miraculous   Births,   45,  94,  205-206, 

212 
Mistletoe,  380-381 
Mongan,  Tale  of,  and  cognate  stories, 

185 

Moonlore  and  Worship,  49,  95,  204- 
205,  315,  405 

Mowbrays  of  Axholme,  see  Hood- 
game 

Music  in  the  Bahamas,  287-288 

Mycenae,  fimeral  masks  of,  356,  359, 

363 

Myndus,  Asia  Minor,  Easter  customs, 
297 

Myth,  its  reaction  on  fact,  256,  261, 
265 

Myths,  their  evolution.  285-286,  in 
relation  to  religion,  286-287,  true 
mode  of  studying.  284-285 

Mythes,  Culies,  et  Religion,  par  A. 
Lang,  trad,  par  L.  Marillier,  re- 
viewed, by  A.  C.  H.,  284 

Mythology,  in  relation  to  Psychology, 
285 

Nielsen    (Mary),   "  Tommy    on    the 

Tub's  grave,"  79 
Nereids,  The,  of  Lesbos,  145 
New  Guinea,  art  of,  194 
Nihongi,   The,   Chronicles  of  Japan, 

reviewed,  387 
Nineveh,  funeral  masks  in,  360 
Nootka  Malthusianism,  277 
Norfolk,     Charms     used     in,     3-4 ; 

Fairies   in,    4 ;    Folklore   of,    90 ; 
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Green  Lady,  The,  414 ;  Plough- 
man, The,  and  the  Fairies,  301  ; 
Tombland  Fair  Buttons,  251 

Norse  Invasions,  Epic  Poems  on, 
266-267 

North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries, 
summarized  by  W.  H.  D.  R.,  91, 
204,  314,  405 

November  settlements  {see  St.  Mar- 
tin's Day),  204,  372-375 

Nurse  Tinder  and  the  Fairies,  Irish 
folktale,  172 

Oak,    lightning-struck,   lucky,    381  ; 

Sanctuary,  381-3S2 
Oaths,  313-315 
Obituary  notices  ;  Capt.  J.  G.  Bourke, 

317  ;  Prof.  Child,  416 
Odin's  Horse,    Yggdrasili,   by  Eirikr 

Magnusson,  reviewed,  74 
Odin  Worship,  Survival  of,  in  Kent, 

298 
Oisin  and  Caoilte,  tales  of,  185 
Omens,  see  India 
Oral    transmission    of    legends    (^see 

Fiji),  61 
Ordeals,  315,  403-404 
Orientation,  pagan  origin  of,  54 
Ossianic  Society,  322,  330 
Otherworld,   and   Underworld,   Irish 

tales  of,  184 
Oxfordshire,  Medicinal  lore,  269 

Pagan  Ireland,  an  Archaeological 
Sketch  and  Hand-book  of  Irish 
Pre-Christian  Antiquities,  by  Col. 
W.  G.  Wood-Martin,  reviewed,  67 

Pagan  sites  of  Christian  churches,  47- 

Paganism  and  Christian  parallels,  77; 
persistence  of,  48-50 ;   in  Ireland, 

Papers  read,  at  British  Association, 
30  ;  at  Evening  Meetings  of  Folk- 
lore Society,  31 

Passion  Play  of  Castelnuovo,  Cana- 
vese,  197-198;  of  Oberammergau, 
198 

Paton  (W.  R.),  Easter  Day  at  Myn- 
dus,  Asia  Minor,  297 

Peacock  (Mabel),  Executed  Criminals 
and  Folk-Medicine,  268  ;  The 
Hood-game  at  Haxey,  Lincoln- 
shire, 330  ;  Dozzils,  399 

Personal  Experiences  in  Witchcraft, 
by  Dr.  A.  M.  McAldowie,  309 

Peru,  funeral  masks  in,  360 


Phoenicia,  funeral  ma.sks  in,  360 

Plants,  Local  names  for,  in  Hereford- 
shire, by  Harriett  G.  M.  Murray- 
Aynsley,  91 

Ploughman,  The,  and  the  Fairies,  by 
P.  II.  Emerson,  301 

Powell  (F.  York),  review  of  The 
Voyage  of  Bran,  son  of  Febal,  trs. 
and  ed.  by  Kuno  Meyer  ;  and  of 
an  Essay  on  the  Irish  Vision  of  the 
Happy  Other-world,  and  Celtic 
Doctrine  of  Rebirth,  by  A.  Nutt, 
184 

Presidential  Address,  by  Edward 
Clodd,  35 

Prince  Nilkanth,  Indian  folktale, 
409 

Prince,  The,  and  the  Snake,  Indian 
folktale,  408 

Princess,  The  Discarded,  Indian 
folktale,  210 

Princess.  The,  with  Golden  Hair, 
Hebrew  fairy-tale,  232 

Proceedings,   i,  2,  27,  160,  251,  252, 

349 
Proverbs  and  Sayings,  Staffordshire, 

375>  377 
Psatha  {cf.  Corn-maiden),  Lesbos,  147 
Psychical  Research,  Society  for,  37 

Qualities,  transference  of,  and  trans- 
mission, 43-45,  280-281 

Quicken-tree,  The,  of  Dubhros,  by 
Leland  L.  Duncan,  321 

Rabbit,  The,  and  the  Monkey,  Indian 

folktale,  94 
Rappresentazioni    Popolari    in    Pie- 
monte.  La  Passione  Canavese,  pub- 
blicata  e  commentata  da  Costantino 
Nigra,    e    Delfino   Orsi,    reviewed, 
197 
Raziel,  The  Angel,  202-203 
Re-birth,  Celtic  doctrine  of,  184 
Relics,  Healing,  in  England,  282 
Religious  element  in  Folklore,  219 
Report,  Annual,  of  Council,  2S-34 
Rescue  of  Sita,  The,  Indian  folktale, 

85 
Reviews,  Les  Fabliaux,  par  J.  Bedier, 
61 ;  Contes  Poptilaiies  des  Bassoutos, 
par  J.  Jacottet,  65  ;  Pagan  Ireland, 
by  Col.  W.  G.  Wood-Martin,  67  ; 
The  Jdtaka,  edited  by  Prof.  E.  B. 
Cowell,  68 ;  An  Introduction  to 
Folklore,  by  Marian  Roalfe  Cox, 
70 ;    latnblichus  on  the  Mysteries, 
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translated  by  T.  Taylor,  72  ;  Odinh 
Horse,  Yggdrasill,  by  Eirikr  Mag- 
niisson,  74 ;  The  Worship  of  the 
Romans  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
Roman  temperament,  by  Dr.  F. 
Granger,  75;  The  Voyage  of  Bran, 
son  of  Febal,  to  the  Land  of  the 
Living,  translated  and  edited  by 
Kuno  Meyer,  with  an  Essay  on  the 
Irish  Vision  of  the  Happy  Other- 
world  and  Celtic  Doctrine  of  Re- 
birth, by  A.  Nutt,  184  ;  The 
Gdtakamdld,  or  Garland  of  Birth 
Stories,  translated  by  J.  Speyer, 
192  ;  Evolution  in  Art,  by  A.  C. 
Haddon,  194  ;  Le  Folklore  Fla- 
ma7id,  par  Is.  Teirlinck,  196  ; 
Tales  from  the  Fjeld,  by  P.  Ch. 
Asbjornsen,  translated  by  Sir 
George  Dasent,  197  ;  Rappre- 
sentazioni  Fopolari  in  Piemonte, 
La  Passione  in  Canavese,  with  notes 
by  C.  Nigra  and  D.  Orsi,  197  ; 
Mythes,  Ciiltes,  et  Religions,  par 
A  Lang,  translated  (into  French) 
par  L.  Marillier,  284  ;  Bahama 
Songs  and  Stories,  collected  by  Dr. 
C.  L.  Edwards,  287 ;  Studies  in 
Ancient  History,  2nd  Series,  by  the 
late  J.  F.  M'Lennan,  289;  Henry 
Callaway.  First  Bishop  of  Kaffraria, 
Memoir,  by  M.  S.  Benham,  291  ; 
Horde  and  Familie  in  Hirer  iirge- 
schichtlichen  Entwickelung,  von 
Dr.  J.  R.  Mucke.  293  ;  Transactions 
of  the  fapan  Society,  The  Nihongi, 
or  Chronicles  of  Japan,  by  W.  G. 
Aston,  387  ;  The  Sword  of  Moses, 
by  Dr.  M.  Gaster,  389  ;  The  Book 
of  the  Dead,  translated  and  edited 
by  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  391  ;  Super- 
stitions et  Survivances  etudiees  an 
point  de  vtie  de  leur  origine  et  de 
leurs  transformations,  par  L.  J.  B. 
Berenger-Feraud,  393  ;  Lege^tds  of 
Florence,  2nd  Series,  by  C.  G. 
Leland,  396  ;  Inveresk  Parish  Lore 
from  Pagan  Timfs,  by  R.  M'D. 
Stirling,  397  ;  In  Search  of  Grave- 
stones, Old  and  Curious,  by  W.  T. 
Vincent,  397 

Rhys  (Prof.  J.),  see  Atkinson,  E.  J. 
Lloyd 

Robin  Hood,  343 

Roman  folklore,  75,  80  ;  funeral  cus- 
toms, 353-358.  363-365  ;  (ancient) 
medicinal,  271-272 


Roman  ideas  of  Eschatology,  189 
Round  (J.   H. ),  Berber  Corn-festival, 

306 
Rouse  (W.  H.  D.),  the  Garwhal,  80  ; 
the  Lupercalia,  80 ;  Notes  from 
North  Indian  Holes  and  Queries, 
91,  204,  314,  405  ;  Notes  from 
Zhivaya  Starina,  214;  Notes  from 

Cesky  Lid,  2.\i^ 
Russian  folklore,  Medicinal,  271 
Russian   folktale,    The    Stupid    Lad 

{cf.  Sekchillis  in  vol.  vi.),  199 

Sacred  Numbers,  see  India 

Sacred  Places,  India,  314,  &c.  ; 
Lesbos,  149-150 

Sacred  Wells,  Springs,  &c.,  52-54  ; 
Burnham  Holy  Well,  348  ;  Craikell 
Spring,  349  ;  French,  283  ;  Indian, 
212,  314,  406;  Lesbian,  149-150; 
Pin,  casting  into,  397  ;  Sacrificial, 
279 

Sacrifices,  Animal  and  other,  Indian, 
204-205,  212,  314,  408;  Human 
{see  Italy),  Indian,  92-93,  3 14-31 5, 
406,  410  ;  Scandinavian,  75,  278  ; 
by  Christians,  279-280,  282 

Sacrifice  (Irish)  on  St.  Martin's  Day, 
178;  possible  origin,  179;  magical, 
in  the  Jewish  Kabbala,  202  ;  origin 
and  development  of  idea,  43-44 ; 
Scandinavian,  75 

Saint  Clement's  Day,  374 

Saint  Francis'  Cord,  179 

Saint  Januarius'    Blood,    miracle   of, 

273 

Saint  Martin's  Day,  in  Ireland,  178- 

179 
Saint  Winifred's  Well,  52-54 
Satan  and  his  myrmidons,  51 
Savage   songs   and  tales,  contrasted, 

72   _ 
Scandinavian  Folklore,  74  ;  Ideas  of 
Eschatology,    188 ;    Sacred    wells, 
279 
Scape-buffalo,  315  ;  goat,  206,  411 
Scotland,  Folklore  of,   Aberdeenshire 
Fisher-folk, oath,  &c.,3io,  313-314; 
Cakes,    Sacramental,    3 ;     Charm- 
stones,     312 ;     Ghosts,    81,    401  ; 
Harvest  customs,    78 ;    Hebridean 
folklore,   400 ;    Second  Sight,  89  ; 
Witchcraft,  309 
Scythian   funeral    masks,    356,    361  ; 
and  funeral  customs  generally,  362, 
364 
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Second  Sight,  89 

Servan,  Indian  folktale,  84 

Seventh  daughter  of  seventh  daughter, 

healing  gifts  of,  294-295 
Shah  Daula's  Rats  (Indian),  315 
Shaikh  Chilli,  Indian  folktale,  94 
Shepherd,   attacked    unprovoked    by 

his  dogs,  402 
Shoes  (Kempe's),  referred  to  by  Ben 

Jonson,  note  by  T-  Cooke,  82 
Shoe-throwing  in  Ireland,  by  Bryan 

J.  Jones,  81 
Siberia,  funeral  masks  in,  360 
Sicily,     criminal-worship     in,     275  ; 

funeral  masks  in,  351-353 
Sita,  The  Rescue  of,  Indian  folktale, 

85 
Skulls  as  drinking-vessels  in  Europe 

and  America,  276-278 
Smoking  the  Fool,  see  Hood-game 
Snake  Cypress,  The,  Lesbian  folktale, 

151 
Snake-King,    The,    Indian    folktale, 

316 
Snakes,  hazel  poisonous  to,  89 
Snake-stories,  Indian,  409-411 
Snake-twin,  A  (India),  315 
Snake-worship,  205-206 
Social  order  pre\nous  to  Social  rights, 

see  Horde  und  Familie 
Society     for     Psychical      Research, 

37-40 
Solar  myths,  54,  72 
Somerset,    Medicinal   folklore,    295  ; 

Cleft  Ashes  for    Infantile    Hernia, 

304 

Spain,  funeral  masks,  355 

Sparrow,  The,  and  the  Crow,  Indian 
folktale,  88 

Spirit-worship,  Indian,  205 

Staffordshire  Folk  and  their  Lore, 
by  C.  S.  Burne,  366 

Stirling  (R.  ISIcD.),  Inveresk  Parish 
Lore  from  Pagan  Times,  397 

Stones,  Fiji  Leprosy-stones,  5 ;  others, 
24 ;  Indian,  Vetala  Stone  circle, 
Bombay,  206 ;  Lesbos,  Sacred 
stones,  151  ;  Norfolk,  magical, 
3,  4;  Scotch  charm-stones,  312; 
Cursing,  of  Innismurray,  68 

Studies  in  Ancient  History,  2nd  Series, 
comprising  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  Exogamy,  by  the  late  J. 
F.  iSI'Lennan,  edited  by  his  widow 
and  A.  Piatt,  re\-iewed,  289 

Suffolk,  medicinal  folklore,  268  ;  Cleft 
Ashes  for  Infantile  Hernia,  303 


Sun  ;  Dances    on    Easter   Day,    90, 
295  ;  Indian  Sun-lore  and  worship, 
94,    314;  In   relation    to    Games, 
343,  344,  347  ;  In  relation  to  water- 
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